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[REGINALD SCREWS HIS COURAGE TO THE “STICKING POINT.” | 


BONDAGE OF BRANDON. 
—_———@———__ 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

“We see how reason calms the raging mind, 

And how contending passions urze mankind: 
Some won by virtue, glow with sacred fire ; 

Some tured by vice, indulge the low desire ; 
‘Whilst others won by either, now pursue 

‘The guilty chase, now keep the good in view; 

Wor ever wretched, with themselves at strife, 
‘They lead a puzzled, vext, uncertain life ; 

For transient vice bequeaths a lingering pain, 
While transient virtae seeks to cure in vain. 

The Library. 

Tue danger by which the house-surgeon of the 
hospital was menaced, owing to the almost maniacal 
fury of William Girling when under the influence of 
sulphuric ether, was imminent in the extreme. Armed 
with a murderous-looking knife, whose edge was, if 
possible, sharper than ‘that of a razor, he was a for- 
midable antagonist. The situation was a strange 
commentary on the vicissitudes of human existence. 
But a very short time before, the house-surgeon was 
bending over the man in whose power he now was in 
the full expectation of speedily seeing him writhe 
under the knife. 

An acdident had changed the complexion of affairs, 
and there was every probability of Girling’s cutting 
him off in the full spring-tide of his professional 
career. 

More than one doctor closed his eyes, which were 
not accustomed to conceal their lustre and intelligence 
beneath their sheltering lids; but to see a man hacked 
about for scientific or curative purposes, is a very 
different thing to beholding a friend, and a hale, sound, 
healthy man, fall beneath the blade of a mad and 
frantic assassin. 

Every one in the theatre had given up any hope of 
faving the life of the house-surgeon. Not even the 
most sanguine medical tyso in the body of the hall 
had a scintillation of expectation that he would be 
spared to continue an ornament to the hospital and 4 
benefactor to suffering humanity. : 





The keen and glittering lancet was within an inch 
of the surgeon’s throat. A cry of horror arose and 
rent the air. Many a cheek blanched, and more than 
one fervent aspiration for help and mercy ascended to 
the throne of grace. 

The mute but earnest supplication was heard. . 

Suddenly Girling tottered; his eyeballs rolled fear- 
fully: all strength seemed to depart from him instan- 
taneously. The transformation from a howling, pant- 
ing, raving, blood-thirsty lunatic, gifted for a time 
with strength herculean, was magical. The knife 
fell from this hand, point downwards, and stuck 
quiveringly in the floor. 

With a feeble cry, sueh as might have emanated 
from a dying child, Girling threw up his arms and 
fell heavily to the ground upen the body of the house- 
surgeon, who had fainted away from extremity of 
terror. His escape was little short of miraculous, and | 
so he esteemed it. To the day of his death, and he 
lived to a ripe old age, he never forgot the horrible 
adventure which so nearly terminated in his premature 
decease. If ever a man was grateful to heaven for 
providential succour, he was. If he had lived in old 
times, he would have endowed a monastery, or built a 
church, or made a pilgrimage, but in the prosaic age 
in which his lot was cast, he did nothing half so 
ostentatious; but, nevertheless, he pondered the thing 
in his heart. 

When the doctors and students saw the unexpected 
termination to what they fully expected would turn 
out a sanguinary episode in medical annals, such a | 
shout arose as had never before been heard in the | 
walls of the theatre. Every one was hilarious and | 
beside himself with joy, which was all the greater | 
because the escape of the house-surgeon was tota” 
unlooked-for and unexpected. eo 

Men emerged from their hiding-placer 
from under tables and appearin fre bg 2 mening 
and after a hearty laugh and a few <gpid remarks, tho 
theatre resumed its normal appearance. 

Tt wag clear that the sulphuric @ther had at last 
taken effect upon Girling, and that he was in a fit, 
state to be operated upon. With haste, which would 





Girling was taken up and laid upon a table. His 
clothes were removed from his breast, and the opera- 
tion for the extraction of the bullet commenced. 
Various knives were used, all of terror-inspiring ap- 
pearance; but although they cut searchingly into the 
most sensitive part of his body, Girling did not exhibit 
any marked symptoms of pain. He groaned occasion- 
ally, but that is common to all patients, even under 
the influence of chloroform. 

Before they could reach the lump of lead they 
wished to extract, the unfortunate man partially re- 
covered his consciousness. The power of the gas 
wore off. He had exhausted the effects of the ther 
during his extraordinary struggles, and he awoke to 
feel a sensation of excruciating pain. 

It required six men to hold him in the required 
position, but although they kept him quiet by main 
force, they were unable to suppress those terrible cries 
that rang through the hospital, filling the corridors 
and the wards with weird and startling echoes, caus- 
ing the pallid patients to rise up in their beds, and 
wonder shudderingly what poor wretch was being 
mutilated and mangled in the theatre, making Mary 
reel up against the portal of the hospital sick and 
faint, with a horrible presentiment of e”41 in her poor, 
terror-stricken heart. . mee, 

With all wa faults, she still ‘oved her husband and 
longed - reclaim him. he had repented her rash- 
oe uty itr soy in leaving him some months 
7 bey 4 fr began to neglect and to ill-treat 

r g Seve ray aow entertained newly-awakened ideas 
hese ¥) “hich made her resolve to suffer and un- 
¢ »* anything in order to rescue William Girling 
_«fom the dangerous path he was pursuing, which 


Y | would ultimately lead him to a precipice, over which 


he would be dashed and destroyed. 

At last the ball was reached and drawn out by skil- 
ful hands. No longer were the screams of intense 
agony heard, for Girling had lapsed into insensibility. 
‘They bound his wounds carefully, and handed him 
over to the nurses, who took him back to his bed 
and ministered to his wants to the best of their 
ability. 





have been indelicate if if had not bega necessary, 


He hed 9 fever after that. He became delirious, 
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and although he was unable to recognize any one, he | 
thought that some angelic form was ever flitting 
around him, and when his lips were parched and 
fevered, this shadowy creation of his teeming brain 
gave him to drink—gave him some cooling mixture 
which tasted like ambrosia to him. In the lone and 
silent watches of the dark, funereal night, when the 
mind is so apt to conjure up ghostly apparitions, and 
to think the murky air is peopled with ghastly skele- 
tons, all horrible and gibing, Girling fancied that 
something of flesh and blood sat by his side, and 
warned away the subtie things of evil which oppressed 
his imagination, and made him believe that his soul 
had parted from his body, and that he was in an in- 
terthediate state. 

When this idea was strong upon him, and the dread 
nightmare was riding on his breast like a mighty 
behemoth, his mind was tortured beyond conception 
to know whether he was to be consigned to the 
lowest pit of Tophet or raised to celestial bliss. 

After many weary weeks of severe illness, Girling 
grew better, and when he opened his lack-lustre eyes 
in all the majesty of recovered sanity, he beheld his 
wife, a little pale and haggard, but with a smile of 
welcome on her once loved lips. He was too feeble 
to hold out his hand to her, but he smiled a welcome. 
He was glad of her presence, glad of her sympathy, 
glad of her forgiveness—and why? Because an 
avenging i had bowed and abased his proud 
spirit, and made him acquainted with suffering and 
with sorrow. He had imagined in the pride af his 
heart that he could do as he chose, but in the midst 
of his triumphant career he had been cut down. 

Now he was sick and ill, and weak and humbled. 
In his present state he was a poor creature. The 
doctors told him that it would be some time before he 
would be fit to go about again. 

“‘ How long?” he eagerly demanded, in tenes very 
different from those in which he arrogantly dictated 
terms to Lady Brandon, and commanded her te be his 
bride. 

~ Some months,” was the guarded reply. 

“Months! Howmany? One, two, or three?” 

“ Probably double three before you will be yourself 
sgain.” 

It was very galling to a man of Girling’pactive 
disposition to be assured that so long a space of time 
had to elapse before he would be eonvalescent, and 
during which he would be condemned to a period of 
enforced idleness and inactivity. Yet he was grate- 
ful that his life had been spared. He was not without 
money, for he had a considerable sum left which 
Lady Brandon had given him after yielding to his 
threats. This he gave to his wife unreservecly, and 
told her to do what she liked with it.. Toa woman 
of her frugal and economical habits it was a small 
fortune, and she was delighted at its acquisition. She 
made a fresh home, furnished it neatly, and as soon 
as the authorities of the hospital would allow her, she 
removed her husband into the little place she had pre- 
pared for him, and waited upon him night and day 
with the anxiety and solicitude of true and genuine 
love. 

Girling was glad enough to fall back upon his wife 
in his days of tribulation and of misery. Misfortune, 
grief and pain had made him as weak as.a woman, and 
submissive as achild. Mary, however, should have 
borne.in mind the story of the viper which was picked 
up by a woodman in a half-frozen state, apparently de- 
prived of vitality. The woodman, animated by charita- 
ble feelings, took it m—warmed it—revived it, and in 
return the animal bit him so that he died. It ought to 
have been a question for Mary's consideration whether 
Girling would repay her kindness by ingratitude. Even 
had she thought so, it is problematical whether she 
would have left him in his present condition, Women 





always feel compassion for men when they are pros- 
trated by illness, and it is thus they have acquired the 
name collectively of ministering angels, 

The new home of the Girlings was in the neigh- | 
bourhood of Richmond—near the river. Mary had | 
some friends there; and after a time Girling was well | 
enough to sit up and look out of his window upon the | 
bosom of the silvery Thames, and watch the gaily | 
painted craft—the skiffs, the gigs, the randans, the 
sailing boats, the eight and four oars—gliding so 
noisclessly, and yet so gracefully, along the water; | 
and as the tide gurgled along, splashing and sparkling | 
and scintillating in the sunshine, he wondered what 
had become of Lady Brandon and Sir Lawrence 
Allingford, and he endured extreme mental anguish 


when he contemplated the possibility of their being | 


man and wife. His face flushed, his brow con- 
tracted, his teeth grated together, and his trembling 
hands were clenched. It was well that Mary did not 
notice these ebullitions of temper or she would have 


thought that the first signs of the warmed viper were | 


maling their appearance; but Mary was not a clear- 
sighted woman ; she was one of those who are born to 


endure, who suffer much on this earth, and have their | 
reward in other spheres. She was born to trouble and | 


she had known little else since she had been William 
Girling’s wife. 

The child who was at present heir presumptive to 
the Earldom of Brandon, occupied Girling’s thoughts 
incessantly, and he was burning to know in what 
part of the country it was concealed. He had af- 
tempted to extract the secret from his wife, but she had 
steadfastly refused to divulge it. Girling thought the 
time had come when he might renew the inquiry with 
more chance of success; accordingly, he renewed the 
attack one evening when his wife came home with a 
pottie of strawberries, which she had purchased for 
him. He ate part of the fruit, thanked her for the 
present, and said: 

“It has often occurred to me that we should be 
happier if we had the child with us.” 

* What child? ” she asked. 

“The one I brought home one night and gave you 
to take care ef.” 

“ Surely our own children should be sufficient for 
us,” she said, avoiding a direct reply. 

“Will you tell me, Mary, where the boy ia, and 
what you have done with it?” 

* Do not ask me.” 

“ Why should the be an unpleasantene? ” 

“ Because,” she with tears in her “Id 
not wish to vex yower give you pain by a to 
gratify your curiesity, but I fancy that as long se the 
child is in mp possession you are-wuere likely te treat 
me with ‘iol and consideration.” 

“ Why should you think so?” 

“Oh, I don't kmew exactly. Itismy fancy.” 

Girling saw that his wife was @atermined te 
her own counsel respecting the matter,and that direct 
inquiry would be futile and fruitless, so he resolved 
to have recourse te stratagem, which was more likely 
to be successful. 

“ Have you seen the boy lately ? ” he exclaimed. 

“ Not very lately.” 

“ How oftem do yow visit him?” 

“ About once in two months.” 

me more?” 

she replied. 

“You -will be going to bie seon, I ?” he 
said, pretending to occupy with the 
pottle of strawberries, 

“ Yes, I usually go in the beginning of the month.” 

said me more; he had learned quite suffi- 
cient for his purpose. 

As his strength inucrensed, ee did his ambitious 
projects and designs grow stronger. were not 
smothered and extinguished—they had only fallen 
into abeyance for atime. It would be some months 
before he would be well enough to leave his bed, 
but when that happy time arrived, he made up his 
mind to watch his wife and discover the child, and as 
he fell back upon his pillow a little exhausted after 
the fatigue of talking to his wife, he muttered between 
his teeth: 

“ Many a horse’s feet are none the worse for being 
‘roughed’ before the frost sets in. And if Lady 
Brandon has fallen into a state of silly security dur- 
ing my illness, she is all the more likely to be an 
easier prey when I am able to devote my attention to 
her affairs once more.” 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
A heart which shunned itself—and yet 
That would not yield—nor could forget; 
Which when it least appeared to melt, 
Intently thought—intensely felt. 
The deepest iee which ever froze 
Can only o'er the surface close ; 
The living stream lies quick helow, 
And flows—and cannot cease to flow 


Tne prolonged absence of Sir Lawrence Alling- 
ford annoyed Lady Blanche Brandon beyond coneep- 
tion. Not a line, not a message, net a word! 


her ladyship found relief from her bitter thoughts. 
She brought all the pride of which she was possessed 
to the rescue. She theught that the wisest course 
she could pursue would be te forget her faithless lover, 
who had treated her with positive ignominy and con- 
tempt. Alice Welby was a lively and vivacious com- 
panion, whose society she found extremely agreeable 
when she was low-spirited—an event that often hap- 
pened now. Alice would talk to her in her pretty, 
prattling way, and organize excursions into the coun- 
try, and get up picnics on a small scale, to which 
her brether Reginald was always invited. 

The Earl of Brandon took a great fancy to Regi- 
nald Welby, and was at all times delighted to see him. 
He asked his, opinion about his dogs and his horses, 
and they were very much in one anether’s company. 
Lady Blanche did not treat Reginald with anything 
but common civility—such as he had a right to ex- 
pect and it was her duty to display to a guest at the 
Priory. Alice thowght that she might have been a 


little less formal aud more uabending to her brother, | 


It | 
seemed very cruel, but after the lapse of some weeks | 


, but as it was a matter of very little importance, sh, 

did not make any open comment upon Lady Brap. 
| don’s behaviour. One circumstance she remarkej 
with surprise, and that was Lady Blanehe Brando, 
made a very great pet of the squirrel which Reginalj 
had knocked down or their return from the church 
in the valley. The animal was quite young, and soo, 
became tame, although his native viciousness won)j 
display itself occasionally. @nce he bit her ladyship; 
finger to the bone, causing her great pain, but this 
event did not appear to diminish her regard for the 
creature, Which, with its long, bushy tail, was very 
handsome. 

Alice Welby was disappointed. She imagined, ip 
the simplicity of her affectionate heart, that Lady 
Brandon would fall in love with her brother Reginali 
as soen as she saw him. Alice thought Reginalj 
perfection. She used often to say to herself, in, 
childish way : 

“Tam sure no one can resist Reginald—he's » 
handsome, so clever, and so good. I should like t 
see him marry into the Brandon family. Blanche is 
a dear, quiet, gentle girl, a little too melancholy, per. 

of course feel the loss of he 

very It is a pity that she dog 

not seem to like Reginald. I wonder what the reason 

is! Oan she have met some one in London whon 

sheloves? Ob, no! were it so, she would have tolj 
me. I cannot think that!” 

If- Alice Welby had known the real cause of Lady 
Blanche Brandon’s melancholy, her wonder wouli 
have-eeased instantly; but she only knew her as 4 
“ dear, quiet, gentle gil?” Thus it was that vin 
imposed innocence, 

As the went om, Ailice perceived with regret 
that Reginald’s visits to the Priory increased in fre. 
queney and number. Heavoided the Hark of Bran- 
ar pemee aun with decency, but whenever 
he esuld get in 
Lady Bisache, ae it 

had 
ion as the 
if her dear Reginald, the brother of her |ieart, 
| should have placed his affections upon @ woman who 
had no heart to give him i return? What if he 
should kmeel supplicatingly- et feet that were only to 
neady tea-spurn him? 

| One day Alico met Reginald in the shrubbery a 
Kirkdale Priory, and took advantage of the opportu 
| nity to question him. She was very fond of her only 
brother, snd she did not like to see him building 
his house ona sandy shore. It was very painful w 
her to think that he should have set his love upo 
an iceberg, which could only chill and freeze the 
young buds of his affection. The perpendicular rays 
of the sun in its meridian rendered shelter of som 
sort advisable. The Portuguese laurels, the hazels, 
the cassias, the lilacs, the laburnums, the holly trees, 
with others of the same kind, formed an umbrageow 
_retreat, to a certain extent, and prevented the hei 
from being too oppressive; but an arbour formed d 
honeysuckle, clematis, jasmine and Virginia creeper 
afforded an attraction so great that Alice took he 
brother by the hand and led him inside. They sat 

down. Reginald looked pale, ill and q 

“What is the matter with you, Reggie?” er- 
claimed Alice. “You have not been yourself fo 
some time . 

“Do you think not?” he replied, locking up sadly. 
“Tam not aware that there is anything the matte 
with me. I feel in good health—what makes yo 
think I am not?” 

“ A thousand different little things.” 

“A thousand, Ally?” he cried, with an attempt 
a laugh, 

“ Well, you know what.I mean. One cannot heb 
exaggerating now and then. It is only a figure d 
‘speech. I am put out at secing you so melancholy, 
and so unlike your former self.” 

Instead of replying directly in a pertinent manntt, 
he stretched out oe Pee — — to a rand 
8 led parti-colo utterfly, which was gyta' 
about tha entrance to the bower, as if Or esis 
ing whether to attack clematis or jasmine, aul 
probably wishing te pay its respects to both # 
onee. ‘The pretty truant was evidently revelling " 
the golden Hood of glorieus sunshine as if it kne" 
that its existence was brief, and that it belonged ti 
the number of the ephemera. 

“Do you see that butterfly, Ally?” he exclaimed 

“Yes, it is a pretty one. I think it must be a tiger 
moth.” 

“Tf I were like that silly, giddy thing, I should 
happy.” 

“Why?” 

She raised her eyes to his wonderingly. ; 

“ Because I should have no heart!” he rejointl 
with a harsh laugh. id 

“Oh, Reggie, do not talk like that!” she cr 
“T shall think that—that ——” 

“ Speak—say what you wish to say!” 
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That you are in—in ———” 


She hesitated, but he supplied the omission. _ 
“Jn love! Eh, Ally, is not that what you wished 
sa ? » 

a bitter smile hovered round his lips. 

“J will not deny the soft impeachment,” he con- 
tinued; “I am in love!” 

“With whom?” 

“Do you ask me seriously ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed.” 

“JT am astonished that you shuuld, because you 
might have guessed my secret long ago. Your beau- 
tiful friend here at the Priory is the fairy who has 
bewitched me. Now I will undertake to say that you 
more than expected such a result when you first 
brought us together.” 

“]T wished it, Reggie; but I am sorry—oh! so 
sorry—that things should have happened as they 
have!” 

“ Are you, my child? that’s silly.” 

“But your heart will break,” she said, her eyes 
brimming over with tears. . 

“Not it, Ally. It is made of sterner stuff.” 

But as he spoke, his quivering lips belied his 
words. 

As a thought struck her, a flush of hop, irradiated 
Alice Welby’s face, 

“ Have you led her to believe that you love her? ” 
she said. 

‘‘No,” he answered. 

“And you despair before you have received an 
answer?” she cried, cheerfully. ‘Oh, Reggie, what 
a boy you are! and how little you understand 
women!” 

“Do you think so? ” 

“Of course I do. Perhaps a Blanche is wait- 
ing for you to make a proposal. know that several 
friends of mine, who are now married and living in 
the most happy way with their husbands, required 
months of homage and devotion before they would 
say ‘yes.’ All girls like to be petted and serenaded, 
and have poetry written about them. <A long court- 


ship makes wedded life very sweet, because it fills it | 
with pleasant remembrances. It must be so nice to | 
| up of old sayings gleaned from books and comic pub- 
| lications—is startling, but they never love them. 


say, ‘Do you remember going to the abbey to pic- 
nic?’ or, ‘You have not forgotten our drive to Bath 


ottage, in the wood, where we intended to fish, but | 


made love instead, and got laughed at by everybody 

when we came home with our rods unpacked, and 

our cans empty?’ Young ladies, Reginald, are fond 
of adoration. They don’t like to be worshipped at a 
istance. They infinitely prefer that men should 
come to them, and adwire them, and dance with 
them, and be amiable, aud make themselves agree- 
ble.” 

“You are quite a philosopher!” ejaculated Regi- 
nald Welby. 

“T don't know that.I am that,” she said, ‘but I 
understand my own sex.” 

“What, then, ought I to do—that is, what would 
you advise mg to do to make Blanche return my love 
for her? ” 

“She has given you no encouragement, you say?” 

“ None at all.” 

“IT think she has some regard for you,” said Alice, 
“and I will tell you why. I never knew her to be 
fond of animals in her life, but latterly she has petted 
and fondled and caressed tie squirrel you gave her on 
several occasions. She has ceased when she per- 
7 me, but one day I heard her call it ‘ Regi- 
Di ! ” 

“Really?” he cried, his face beaming with joy. 
“In that case I must not abandon myself to utter 
despair.” 

“Have I not been telling you so?” she said, in a 
tone of mild remonstrance. “You are too impulsive. 
You will not give yourself time. If I were you, dear 
Reggie, I should watch Lady Brandon, and if I could 
find a favourable opportunity, I would tell her how 
much I loved her, and ask her to be my wife.” 

“T believe you are riglit, Alice, darling,” he re- 
sponded. “I will do as you suggest. I trust that 
she may give me such an answer as I desire, be- 
cause J have been foolish enough to allow my 
affections to centre themsclves upon that woman to 
such an extent that, were she to refuse me, her re- 
fusal would in reality amount to a seutence of utter 
mental devastation and ruin. I should never have 
the heart or the courage to seidle down to anything. 

Reginald Welby spoke passionately, and quite 
startled Alice, who put her haud upun his mouth, and 
tried to check his utterance, saying : 

“Dear Reggie, for goodness sake, don’t talk so 
wildly and so dreadfully! It is shooking! ” 

“ Kiss me, dear, and forgive a? he answered, 
calming down beneath the sunshine of her manner. 

She kissed him affectionately. 

“Ah! you do not know what it isto be in love,” 
eaid Reginald, looking happier and more hopeful. 

‘If not, Ican make @ pretty shrewd guess,” she 
returned, arclily. 








This conversation had a deep effect upon Reginald. | 


Up to the present time he had admired Lady Blanche 
Brandon at a distance. Once or twice he had made 
advances, which she had repelled in a marked and 
unmistakeable manner: this alarmed him. It was 
like a chilling frost falling upon an early crop of 
blossoms. 

Lady Brandon, with the instinctive quickness of 
perception peculiar te her sex, remarked the growing 
passion of Reginald Welby; but whenever she felt 
inclined to reciprocate it, the image of Sir Lawrence 
Allingford would rise up before her, and warn her not to. 
She obeyed this shadowy admonition; she fought and 
struggled against the inclination which prompted her 
to love this young man, and, to a certain extent, she 
succeeded in her endeavour, and yet he had made an 
impression upon her, and one that was lasting and 
indelible. 

He was young, he was handsome, well educated, 
accomplished, tender and gentle in his manner, affec- 
tionate, domesticated, loving. 

What more could any woman ask for in a husband ? 

No matter with whom, Reginald came in contact— 
whether man or woman—they liked him; but, in the 
generality of instances, the women loved him. 

He knew it: he was perfectly well aware that he 
was society’s favourite, and a welcome and favoured 
guest wherever he chose to go; but all this homage 
did not spoil him: not one lady who loved him, and 
turned to her books of poetry and copied out little 
appropriate pieces which she thought applicable to 
her own hopeless case, could accuse him of flirting, or 
of giving her the least encouragement or the slig!itest 
reason to hope that he would select her amidst the 
galaxy of beautiful county stars whose rays were 
constantly beamiug upon the matrimonial market. 

Perhaps his want of presumption was one cause of 
his popularity. He was decidedly not brilliant, al- 
though he was profound. He had not the art of talk- 
ing loudly and telling funny stories; he could not 
throw a whole room into a roar; but he 
qualities infinitely more interesting than those. 

Women may admire your clever, talkative, sarcastic 
men, whose conversation—very often trite, and made 


Reginald Welby could talk softly and engagingly, 
without being in the remotest degree egotistical: he 
could charm you with an inflexion of the voice, and 
hold you in thrall by a look. 

There was nothing of the quack, the empiric, the 
charlatan, about him. He never essayed to speak 
upon subjects he did not understand. There was no 
conversational “clairvoyance” about him, and so 


“ You had better go and join Blanche, she seems to be 
very happy under the tree.” 

“He isa lazy fellow, we shall not miss him, Miss 
Welby, eh? ” exclaimed the earl. 

“No, I think not.” 

“Tf you dismiss me in that cavalier manner,” said 
Reginald, “I shall go at once.” 

“T would if I were you,” returned Alice. 
would be a pity to let the sun burn your face.” 

Reginald knew that his sister was making fun of 
him, but he walked away and went in the direction of 
the tree under which Lady Brandon was sheltering 
herself from the heat, and awaiting the arrival of her 
strawberries and cream. She looked up when she per- 
ceived him, and exclaimed: 

“ Are you tired already, Mr. Welby ? ” 

“Tam not tired exactly,” he replied, “ but I could 
not possibly go on haymaking while you were sitting 
here aloue.” 

“Ob! Since when have you been so polite? ” 

“TI really was not aware that I was ever anything 
else,” he exclaimed, with a smile. 

“T did not mean to insinuate anything of the sort,” 
replied Lady Blanche, “ but, I imagined that tlie at- 
traction must be superlative, which could take you 
away from so agreeable a pastime as haymaking.” 

“So it is,” he said quietly. 

“ Indeed!” 

“ May I not look upon you as an attraction ?” 

“ You are quite at liberty to do so if you like; Iam 
sure I shall not attempt to interfere with your regards, 


“It 


| if they afford you gratification.” 


“A® the present moment they do,” rejoined 
Reginald. 

“In what direction are you looking ?” 

“Tn yours,” was the ready reply. 

She lowered her eyes. 

“Tn mine ?” 

“Yes. What pleasanter prospect can I have?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. If you ask my candid opinion, 
I should say several.” 

“ Perhaps I am prejudiced ? ” 

“Tn that case, I am sorry for you,” she answered, 
with a light laugh, picking up a blade of corn, and 
tearing it to pieces from its top to its bottom. 

Owing to some movement of her dress, the little 
squirrel which Re:;inald Welby had given her some 
time ago, was aroused, and crawled out of her dress- 
pocket, where she had deposited it. A piece of blue 
riband was tied round its neck, and directly it ob- 
truded its nose, Lady Brandon seized one end of the 
riband to prevent it effecting its escape into its native 
weods and forests. 

Reginald did not expect tosee the squirrel at such a 





every one regarded him as a straightforward, honest, 
genuine fellow, whom it was very easy to love, but 
impossible to dislike. 

In order to give her brother every facility for | 
making love to his idol, Alice took advantage of all | 
opportunities that occurred to absent herself while | 

ady Brandon and Reginald were together. Reginald 
was so bashful and so uncertain as to the issue of his | 
suit, that he could not briny himself to the “ sticking 
point” for some time. At last his declaration of love 
was made, and it came about in this way. The Earl 
of Brandon had a small farm of his own, in which he 
took some interest; he was foud of breeding turkeys, 
and he grew his own parsnips and carrots and mustard 
and cress, with which to feed them. He had his own 
cows, and he grew mangold wurtzel for them. He 
always laid up a few meadows, and cut the grass, and 
made hay for his horses and other live stock. Soon 
after the earl’s arrival in the country the haymaking 
began, and Alice proposed that Lady Brandon, herself 
and Reginald should go up to the field, and assist in 
making the hay. The proposal was agreed to, and 
the animated scene afforded every one undisguised 
pleasure, the men working “double tides” because, 
for every load of hay they carried they received au 
extra allowance. Alice wore a coquettish broad- 
brimmed hat, and a light muslin dress, and together 
with the earl and Reginald, seized a rake and worked 
with great good will. 

Lady Brandon, however, not caring about the 
amusement, and fearing lest her complexion should 
be injured by exposure to the sun, took refuge beneath 
a spreading beech tree, and beckoning one of the hay- 
makers to her, sent him to the gardener at the Priory 
to get her some strawberries and cream. 

he earl was quite elated. He raked the hay up, 
and formed it into heaps, with indefatigable industry, 
in which laudable work he was ably seconded by Miss 
Welby. . 

Reginald soon felt tired, and throwing down his 
rake, lighted a eigar and looked on. 

“Knocked up already?” queried the earl, with a 

h. 


“Well, yes; I don’t feel very well, to-day,” he re- 
‘plied, blushing a little. 
Alice remarked the tell-tale flush, and smiled sig- 


time and at sucha place, but the spectacle gratified 


| him. It appeared to be a happy augury, and he looked 


upon it as a good omen. 

“Ts that our old friend ? ” he asked. 

“Yes. Do you know him again? ” 

“ T thought I recognized him.” 

“ T have tamed him to a certain extent, but I cannot 
yet trust him in the field without his chain.” 

“ He would not run away from you,” said Reginald, 
gallantly. 

“Oh, I don’t know that.” 

“If I were in his place, I would not,” Reginald 
ventured to remark. 

“But you are not,” replied Lady Brandon, with 
some asperity ; “ nor are you likely to be.” 

This rebuff almost discouraged Reginald from mak- 
ing another attempt, but he happened to look up and 
catch sight of his sister, who was gazing intently upon 
her, and he thought that it would be advisable to go 
through with his venture, now that he had, to a certain 
extent, embarked in it. 

“T have often sought an opportunity lately, Lady 
Brandon, of speaking to you,” he said. 

“Have you? I should not have thought that you 
would have experienced much difficulty in doing so. 
I am not a minister of state er a person to whom ac- 
cess is impossible.” 

“T am afraid you misunderstand me.” 

“T am sorry | am so dense.” 

Her manner was characterized by a sort of forced 
levity which did not sit well upon her, and which 
seemed to cause her some exertion to sustain. , 

“ What I wanted to say to you,” he continued, in a 
tremulous voice, “‘ was deeply interesting to myself, 
aud, I had ventured to hope, would be to you also.” 

“ May I ask what it was?” 

“ By all means. I hope I am not presumptuous, but 
for a long time you have been the possessor aad the 
mistress of my heart. I love you, aud I would do 
anything in the world to gain your love in return.” 

Lady Blanche Brandon sighed, and was about to 
reply, when a rustling near them was heard. They 
both looked up, and perceived the man whom sher 
ladyship had deopatae some time back to fetch her 
some strawberries and cream. unpacked the 
small basket he had brought with him, spread a cloth 





nificantly, saying : 


| upon the grass, and laid the plates and dishes upon 
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it, which latter were filled with cream end fruit re- | wonder, and ask yourselves, who is this modern “You are very happy,” I replied, “in your manne 


ively. 

Lady aS with the versatility and self-posses- 
sion which women possess in so marked and eminent 
a degree, smiled and said : 

“ You will have some strawberries, will you not?” 

Reginald was too much agitated and overcome by 
his feelings to make any reply. Seeing this, Lady 
Blanche said to the man : 

“ Give Mr. Weiby some strawberries.” 

He did so, and when the earl and Alice came up a 
moment or so afterwards, they found them apparently 
absorbed in the consumption of the fruit; but Alice's 
eyes did not deceive her. She remarked the excite- 
ment under which Reginald was labouring, and feared 
in her secret heart that her brother had met with a 
refusal from the statuesque beauty before him, who 
ate strawberries with the gravity of a queen and the 
gout of a child, or an epicure. 

(To be continued.) 





AND MODERN HUMBUGS 


OF THE WORLD. 


No. 1—MONSIEUR MANGIN, THE FRENCH PENCIL. 
MAKER. 

One of the most original, unique, and successful 
humbugs of the present day was the late Monsieur 
Mangin, the blacklead pencil-maker of Paris. Few 
persons who have visited the French capital @vithin 
the last ten or twelve years will have failed to have 
seen him, and once seen he was not to be forgotten. 

While passing through the public streets, there was 
nothing in his personal appearance to distinguish him 
from any ordinary gentleman. He drove a pair of 
bay horses, attached to an open carriage with two 
seats, the back one always eccupied by his valet. 
Sometimes he would take up his stand in the Champs 
Elysées ; at other times, near the column in the Place 
Vendéme; but usually he was seen in the afternoon in 
the Place de la Bastille, or the Place de la Madeleine. 
On Sundays, his favourite locality was the Place de la 
Bourse. Mangin was a well-formed, stately-looking 
individual, with a most self-satisfied countenance, 
which seemed to say: 

‘T’m master here; and all that my auditors have to 
do is, to listen and obey.” 

Arriving at his destined stopping-place, his carriage 
halted. His servant handed him a case from which he 
took several large portraits of himself, which he hung 
prominently upon the sides of his carriage, and also 
placed in front of him a vase filled with medals bear- 
ing his likeness on one side and a description of his 
pencils on the other. He then leisurely commenced a 
change of costume. His round hat was displaced by 
a magnificent burnished helmet, mounted wih nch 
plumes of various brilliant colours. His overcoat was 
laid aside, and he donned in its stead a costly velvet 
tunic with gold fringes. He then drew a pair of 
polished steel gauntlets upon his hands, covered his 
breast with a brilliant euirass, and placed a richly- 
mounted sword at his side. His servant watched him 
closely, and upon receiving a sign from his master, he 
too put ov his official costume, which consisted of a 
velvet robe anda helmet. The servant then struck 
up a tune on a richly-toned organ which always 
formed a part of Mangin’s outfit. The grotesque ap- 
pearance of these individuals, and the music, soon 
drew together an admiring crowd. 

Then the great charlatan stood upon his feet. His 
manner was calm, dignified, imposing, indeed almost 
solemn, for his face was as serious as that of the chief 
mourner at a funeral. His sharp, intelligent eye 
scrutinized the throng which was pressing around 
his carriage, until it rested apparently upon some 
particular individual, when he gave a start; then, with 
a dark, angry expression, as if the sight was repulsive, 
he abruptly dropped the visor of his helmet, aud thus 
covered his face from the gaze of the anxious crowd. 
This bit of coquetry produced the desired effect in 
whetting the appetite of the multitude, who were im- 
patiently waiting to hear him speak. 

When he had carried this kind of by-play as far as 
he thought the audience would bear it, he raised his 
hand, and his servant, understanding the sign, stopped 
the organ. 

Mangin then ranga small bell, stepped forward to 
the front of the carriage, gave a slight cough, in- 
dicative of a preparation to speak, opened his mouth, 
but instantly, giving a more fearful start and as- 
suming a more sudden frown than before, he took his 
seat, as if quite overcome by some unpleasant object 
which his eyes had rested upon. Thus far he had 
hot spoken a word. 

At last the prelude ended, and the comedy com- 
menced. Stepping forward again to the front of his 
carriage, where all the gaping crowd could catch 
every word, he exclaimed : 

“Gentléfhen, you look astonished. You seem to 
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Quixote, What mean this costume of by-gone cen- 
turies—this golden chariot—these richly-caparisoned 
steeds? What is the name and purpose of this curious 
knight-errant? Geatlemen, I will condescend to 
answer your queries. I am Monsieur Mangin, the 
great charlatan of France! Yes, gentlemen, I am a 
charlatan—a mountebank; it is my profession, not 
from choice, but from necessity. You, gentlemen, 
created that necessity. You would not patronize true, 
unpretending, honest merit, but you are attracted by 
my glittering casque, my sweeping crest, my waving 
plumes. You are captivated c din and glitter, and 
thereia lies my strength. Years ago, I hired a modest 
shop in the Rue Rivoli, but I could not sell pencils 
enough to pay my rent, whereas, by assuming this 
disguise—it is nothing else—I have succeeded in at- 
tracting general attention, and in selling literally 
millions of my pencils; and, I assure you, there is at 
this moment scarcely an artist in France or in Great 
Britain who don’t know that I manufacture by far the 
best blacklead pencils ever seen.” 

This assertion was indeed true. His pencils were 
every wane acknowledged to be superior to any 
other, 

While he was thus addressing his audience, he 
would take a blank card, and with one of his pencils 
would pretend to be drawing the portrait of some 
mar standing near him; then showing the picture to 
the crowd, it proved to be the head of a donkey, which, 
of course produced roars of laughter. 

“There, do you see what wonderful pencils these 
are? Did you ever behold a more striking like- 
ness ?” 

A hearty laugh would be sure to follow, and then 
he would exclaim: “Now who will have the first 
pencil—only five sous.” One would buy, and then 
another; a third and a fourth would follow ; and with 
the delivery of each pencil he would rattle off a string 
of witticisms which kept his patrons in capital good- 
humour; ard frequently he would sell from two 
hundred to five hundred pencils in immediate succes- 
sion. Then he would drop down in his carriage for 
a few minutes and wipe the pesspiration from his face, 
while his servant played another overture on the 
organ. This gave his purchasers a chance to with- 
draw, and afforded a good opportunity for a fresh 
audience to congregate. Then would follow a repeti- 
tion of his previous sales, and in this way he would 
continue for hours. To those disposed to have a 
souvenir of the great humbug he would sell six pencils, 
a medal and a photograph of himself for a franc 
(twenty cents.) After taking a rest he would com- 
mence a new speech : 

“When I was modestly dressed, like any of my 
hearers, I was half starved. Punch and his bells 
would attract crowds, but my good pencils attracted 
nobody. I imitated Punch and his bells, and now I 
have two hundred devéts in Paris. I dine at the best 
cafés, drink the best wine, live on the best of every- 
thing, while my defamers get poor and lank, as they 
deserve to be. Who are my defamers? Envious 
swindlers! Men who try to ape me, but are too stupid 
and dishonest to sueceed. ‘They endeavour to 
attract notice as mountebanks, and then foist 
upon the public worthless trash, and hope thus 
to succeed. Ah! defamers’ of mine, you are fools 
as well as knaves. Fools, to think that any 
man can succeed by systematically and persistently 
cheating the public. Knaves, for desiring the public’s 
money without giving them an equivalent. Iam an 
honest man. I have no bad habits; and now I de- 
clare, if any trader, inventor, manufacturer, or phi- 
lanthropist will show me better pencils than mine, I 
will give him 1,000f.—no, not to him, for I ablior bet- 
ting—but to the poor of the Thirty-first Arrondisse- 
ment, where I live.” 

Mangin’s harangues were always accompanied by a 
peculiar play of feature and of voice, and with unique 
and original gestures, which seemed to excite and 
captivate his audience. 

About seven years ago, I met him in one of the 
principal restaurants in the Palais Royal. A mutual 
friend introduced me. 

“ Ah!” said he, “‘ Monsieur Barnum, I am delighted 
to see you. I have read your book with infinite 
satisfaction. It has been published here in numerous 
editions. I see you have the right idea of things. 
Your motto is a good one—‘ we study to please.” I 
have much wanted to visit England and America ; 
but I cannot speak English, so I must remain in 
my degr belle France.” 

I remarked that I had often seen him in public, and 
bought his pencils. 

“ Aha! you never saw better pencils. You know 
I could never maintain my reputation if I sold poor 
pencils. But sacre bleu, my miserable wouid-be imi- 
tators do not know our grand secret. First, attract 
the public by din and tinsel, by brilliant sky-rockets 
and Bengal lights, then give them as much as pos- 





sible for their money.” 








of attracting the public. Your costume is elegant 
your chariot is superb, and your valet and music ay 
sure to draw.” 

“Thank you for your compliment, Mr. B., but | 
have not forgotten your Buffalo-lunt, your Mermaid 
nor your Woolly Horse. They were a good offset ty 
my rich helmet and sword, my burnished gauntlet 
and gaudy cuirass. Both are intended as advertise. 
ments of something genuine, and both answer th» 
purpose.” 

After comparing notes in this way for an hour, w, 
parted, and his last words were: 

“Mr. B., [have got a grand humbug in my head 
which I shall put in practice within # year, and it 
shall double the sale of my pencils. Don’t ask m 
what it is; but within one year you shall see it for 
yourself, and you shall acknowledge Monsieur Mangin 
knows something of human nature. My idea is mag. 
nifique, but it is one grand secret.” 

I confess my curiosity was somewhat excited, and| 
hoped that Monsieur Mangin would “add anothe 
wrinkle to my horns.” But, poor fellow, within fow 
months after I bade him adieu, the Paris newspaper 
announced his sudden death. They added that ly 
had left tw8 hundred thousand francs, which he haj 
given in his will to charitable objects. The announcs 
ment was copied into nearly all the papers on the(Con- 
tinent and in Great Britain, for almost everybody hai 
seen or heard of the eccentric pencil-maker. 

His death caused many an honest sigh, and his 
absence seemed to cast a gloom over several of his 
favourite halting-places. The Parisians really love 
him, and were proud of his genius. 
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“Well,” people in Paris would remark, “ Mangiy . 
was a clever fellow. He was shrewd, and possessed ; ad 
thorough knowledge of the world. He was a gentle. d 
man and a man of intelligence, extremely agreeatle 2 
and witty. His habits were good; he was charitabk, 

He never cheated anybody. He always sold a gool 
article, and no person who purchased from him hua! 
cause to complain.” 

I confess I felt somewhat chagrined that mon 
sieur had thus suddenly taken “ French leave ” with- 
out imparting to me the “ grand secret ” by which le 
was to double the sale of his pencils. 

But I had not long to mourn on that account, for 
after Monsieur Mangin had been for six months—w 
they say of John Brown—* mouldering in his grave" MR 
judge of the astonishment and delight of all Paris « 
his re-appearance in his native city in precisely tle 
same costume and carriage as formerly, and heralded 
by the same servant and organ that had always a 
tended him. 

It now turned out that Monsieur Mangin had lived 
in the most rigid seclusion for half-a-year, and thi 
the extensively circulated announcements of his sui 
den death had been made by himself, merely as 
“advertising dodge” to bring him still more inw 
notice,’ and give the public something to talk about Irw 
I met Mangin in Paris soon after this egent. who st 

“Aha, Monsieur Barnum!” he exclaimed, “ did! Gert 
not tell you [ hada new humbug that would doubth shew, ' 
the sale of my pencils? Tassure you that my sals of relie 
are more than quadrupled, and it is sometimes in on 
possible to have them manufactured fast enough wae 
supply the demand. You are very clever, but, by I = 
gar, none of you have discovered that you shoul mass 
live all the better if you would die for six month! Re = 
It took Mangin to teach you that.” ick ‘ 

The patronizing air with which he made this a. ye 
speech, slapping me at the same time familiarly upa ae » 
the back, showed him in his true character of egotis "Yo 
Although good-natured and social to a degree, } ES tobe 
was really one of the most self-conceited men I eve bee rs 
met. ; 

Monsieur Mangin died the present year, and iti te Th 
said that his heirs received more than half-a-milliond pee “Ss 
francs as the fruit of his eccentric labours. this fe - 

P. 'T. Barnum of = 
(To be continued.) code 
Ft he adde 

A Royat Present rom AustRAtiA.—Th by “ 
Customs authorities at the port of Southampt Semcos 
received an order from the Lords Commissioners 4 Seans 
her Majesty’s Treasury on Saturday week, sanctionis Or, 
the delivery, duty free, of a magnificent gold casktt in h wk 
bearing an inscription to the effect that-it is a brid! nd om 
gift from Lady Young and the ladies of New Sou _— 
Wales to her Royal Highness the Princess of Wal Ore 
It measures about eight inches in width by about {0 tilio i 
inches in depth and across, and is lined with 1 the n, 
velvet. ‘The casket is ornamented with wreaths ! . pert 
flowers, and the key represents an opossum on 4 ti py te ¥ 
the whole being solid gold. The workmanship aan pode 
most beautiful, and the chasing very elaborate, canmeire 
casket being altogether one of surpassing rich anne tr 
and beauty. It is valued at 7001, and the duty up The 
it, at 17s. per ounce, would‘amount to yuite one b! with a 








| dred pounds. 
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[DR. AMPHLET?’S METHOD OF OBTAINING INFORMATION. ] 


LARKALL’S BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


By the Author of “ Man and His Idol.” 
——_>—_—_——_ 
CHAPTER LXL 
THE WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING. 


I have been to blame—to blame. 
May God forgive me! I have been to a. 
my 


MRS. 


Ir was not an officer of justice, nor was it a footpad 
who stopped the carriage. 

Gertrude Norman’s terror was groundless, and Hern- 
shaw, whose cheek had become livid, breathed a sigh 
of relief when he recognized in the moonlight the blue 
eyes and rosy face of his friend Werner. 

“T am so glad you have come,” said Roland, “ though 
I must confess you have startled me.” 

“Indeed!” said the other. 

“Yes, for though we had arranged that I was to 
pick you upon the road, I hardly expected you would 
have ventured to make your appearance so soon, and 
knowing what dangers surround me——” 

“ You were afraid lest one of your good friends had 
watched your departure, and had come to insist upon 
your turnimg the horses’ heads back to Vienna? ” 

* That was precise!y my fear. But, now, since yeu 
have arrived, it will bs as well to lose no time in 
carrying out our little scheme. You at once assume 
this fur-lined cloak, and the rest of my invalid trap- 
pings: and give me the conspicuous Hungarian kat 
and short cloak you have adopted. You see, my love,” 
he added, turning to Gertrude, “ our arrangement was 
very simple, It was simply that we should pick up 
a friend on the road and give him a lift for a mile or 
two—till we passed the frontier, in fact. 
drop him. , He goes his way and we go ours.” 

_ “Or rather,” said Gertrude, intelligence sparkling 
in her eyes, for she began to see the drift of this ma- 
neuvre, “ You go your way, in his garments, and he 
goes on with me as the invalid?” | 
“Precisely. This will deceive the driver and pos- 
tilion, both of whom may, for aught I know, be in 
the service of the Society, and will also throw any 
spy who may be watching us—and there is sure to be 
atleast one—off my track. Once let me get away— 
clear away from their pursuit—and I will go and bury 
myself in the heart of the Great Desert, before they 
shall get scent of me again.” 

‘The speaker regarded both Gertrude and Werner | 
with scrutinizir © ees, as if even now doubting to 


what extent he might trust them, then throwing up 
| his arms, as if to give vent to an outburst of feeling, 

which must have relief, he said : 
| “My God! No man, but he who has endured it, 
' can imagine the horror of being watched! Never to 
| bealone! Never to have a vindictive glance removed 
| from you. To feel that in the solitude of your own 
chamber a basilisk eye may be glaring down through 
| the paper patterns on the walls, or up from the carpet at 

your feet. To distrust bosom friends, casual strangers, 


the domestics that surround you, the very postman 


who places a letter, already tampered with, in your 
hands. To have no rest, no peace, no security—there 
is no torment which can be compared to this—no ma- 
chinery which must so inevitably hurry a man to 
madness or to death,” 

Gertrude could but sympathise deaply with the man 
who thus feelingly described the sufferings to which 
he had been so long exposed. At the same time she 
trembled for herself. 

If be, with all his wealth, his resources, and the 
craftiness which was natural to him, confessed himself 
thus helpless in the hands of the secret foe whose 
enmity he had provoked, what could she hope for ? 

How could she dream of escaping the consequences 
of her perfidy ? 

Those consequences loomed before her in so dark 
and terrible a form, that she felt as if she dared not 
even now break the oath she had taken. And yet if 
Roland was less guilty than she had supposed—if she 


hunted down—how could she refuse to aid him in his 
escape ? 





Then we | 


Sick at heart, almost to fainting, Gertrude scarcely 
noticed what took place: till she found Werner 
occupying the seat on which the pretended sick man 
had lain, and wrapped up in his furs, while Roland 
sat by her side, in the dress he had assumed. 

It was a long and tedious journey, frequently in- 


was his wife—if his conduct had been dictated by the | 
| mere instincts of self-preservation, and it was but as 
a political offender that he was being thus mercilessly | 


hension, “ what will become of you? Where do you 
go? Where shall we meet again?” 

“That,” replied the other, “is a secret which I 
cannot impart to any living being. But you will 
know in time. Return to Vienna, make your way 
thence to England at the earliest opportunity, and 
when you least expect it, and under circumstances 
apparently least favourable, you shall hear from me.” 

“ And you wilfrejoin me? ” 

“ Yes—I promise it.” 

Roland was about to rise, with a view of stopping 
the carriage, when Werner deterred him. 

The blue eyes of the friend were fixed on Gertrude 
with a penetrating glance as he said : 

“Stay, Roland! ‘This is your wife, and before I go 
further in aiding your escape, I would know if what 
we propose is perfectly satisfactory to her?” 

Gertrude did not like the expression of those eyes 
or the tone of those words. But what could she 
say ? 

“ Perfectly,” was the word her lips faltered out. 

“ You have faith in him? ” asked Werner. 

“Yes.” 

“You are willing thus to lose sight of him—perhaps 
| for ever?” 

“Can I be other than content, if it is for his 

benefit ? ” 

“True. And you feel it your duty to thwart tho 
| intentions of the Society which seeks to make him its 
| prey, by thus aiding his escape ? ” 

The reply was almost inaudible, but the word “yes” 
shaped itself on Gertrude’s quivering lips. 

The next moment, Roland had locked her to his 
breast in an impassioned embrace, she felt tle coach 
stop, the door was opened, the cold night air played 
on her feverish brow, and Roland was gone. 
| Directly the door of the carriage closed, the supposed 

invalid started to his feet and seizing the wrist of his 
terrified companion, dragged her toward the window 

“See!” he said. 

She looked. The red sunset beamed in the west. 





| length the frontier was reached and crossed, and then 


terrupted by the examination of papers, which, how- | The wide expanse of the low heaven was of a flery 
ever, were all in due form: both Roland and his friend | glow. Upward from the road stretched a black, 
having taken every precaution in that respect. At | irregular plain—a stubbly heath dotted here and there 
| with stunted shrubs. 
Roland proceeded to put his great plan into operation. Black against the glowing red, Gertrude beheld the 
“ You will proceed as far as Krutvetz,” said Roland, | form of the fugitive. He was speeding, with head 
addressing his friend; “there your indisposition will thrust forth, at his utmost speed, his long arms swing- 
oblige you to remain a day or two, and during that | ing as he went. 
time you will be cheered and sustained by the attend- “There is no road,” muttered the girl in surprise. 
ance of your sister, this lady; who will gladly attend “Not across the heath; but a road crosses it in a 
you in that capacity.” , dip beyond the brow.” 
“But Yoland!” cried Gertrude, with sudden appre- | “And he knows that? He will reach that?” 
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She turned from the glowing west and fixed her 
face on that of her companion, with an expression of 
alarm, and inquired : 

“He does not know of it?” she asked. 

Werner made no reply; but while he held her 
wrist firmly with his left hand he pointed with his 
right. 

She looked, and saw that as Roland speeded onward, 
there suddenly rose before him, out of the stubbly 
grass, as it seemed, the black forms of three men. 
They confronted hina, fell upon him, and she next saw 
th: they hurried him away, until the entire group 
abruptly disappeared, 

“ For heaven’s sake, what does this mean ? ” 

“ Miserable woman!” cried Werner, thrusting her 
back into her seat. 

At those words the frame of the agitated woman 
thrilled with horror. 

It was not so much because the mode of address 
was startling; buat in the solemn, awe-inspiting ‘tone 
in which the man spoke, she recognized, as if by a 
supernatural instinet, a voice which she had heard but 


CHAPTER LXIL 
THE COUNTERPART OF THE SCROLL. 
He loves me: loves me not. Faust. 


Tue proceedings instituted in Peter Wolff's behalf 
by Sir Sydney Robart had, in the meantime, goue 
slowly on. It was in the nature of a legal matter of 
such magnitude, that it should move at a snail's pace. 
The law is at best a clumsy, lumbering, old-fashioned 
engine—rouglily adapted to these railway times—and 
in all questions of property, its movements are cum- 
brous as those of the King of Siam’s elephants. 

Still, it was a good thing for Peter Wolff. 

Never, since on the death of his father, Arden 
Protheroe, aad his first launch on the sea of vagabond 
life, had he fownd himself in so good a position. 

The baronet ted the good qualities of the 
man, hidden as they were beneath an overlying crust 
of valgarity and looseness of morals. More than this, 
| @very interview between them served to convince 
| him, more and more, of the justice of the c'aims which 
| he wae aber He did not hesitata, therefore, to 
| authorige yott to advance money, and to supply him 





onee before, but then under circumstances likely to | with all the necessaries which might fit him to move 


impress it on her memory for ever. 
‘The speaker was one of the three White Masks! 


in an approach to that position in life to which he was 
fairly entitled. Perhaps he was actuated in this chiefly 


Moved by an instinet of uncontrollable terror, she | by a eom¥iction of the certainty with which the re- 
fell upon her knees at the bottom of the veliicle, and | covery of the fortune must act as a blow upon the un- 


raised a seared face and imploring hands. 

“ Miserable wretch!” ejaculated the man; “is it 
thus you have kept sacred and inviolable the terrible 
oath whieh you so lately swore? Is it thus you de- 


monstrate the eternity of a woman’s hate? Kuow | 


that I, Werner, am a member of that dread fraternity 
to which you have proved false; that I have held 
sven the sacred rites of ftiendship as dust in the 
balance beside my duty; that I have worn the mask 


| Agathe to have their darling Amy 


princi destroyer of his child’s happimess. 
It renewed the bloom of Sir Sydney’s faded 
life, amd was a source of boundless joy to Lady 
once more beneath: 
their roof. But they did not shut their eyes to the 
bitter truth that she was changed—as greatly 
as it is possible for the victim of « hopeless passion to 
be. 
As to Roland's love for her, they did not credit it 


of friendship for years, only that I might the better | for am instant. 


execute the stern behests ef that Society which is in- 
scrutable, implacable, and knows neither remorse nor 
pity. It is into the hands of bis enemies that your 
treachery has betrayed the mam 
and in this act you heve 
own!” 

Aghast at these words, Gertrude could only mutter 
some inarticulate plea for mercy. 

Werner shook his head, and in the faint light she 
saw that his features were stern and rigid, as if carved 
in stone. 

“You have sworn,” said the cruel voice. 

She clasped her hands in dumb pleading. 

“You have been warned.” 

“Mercy! mercy!” she feebly muttered. 

“No: do not hope it.” 

“ But x 

‘For your crime there is but one punishment.” 

“Jt is not death ? ” shrieked the horrified girl. 

*« No.” 

“‘Not death! Ah, they will spare me, then? ” 

“ ‘They will spare you.” 

“T am a woman; | am young, and have been foully 
wronged, They will remember this? they will pity 
me? they will be merciful ?” 

No change came over the face of the man thus in- 
terrogated. He was silent. 

“ You do not answer me,” cried Gertrude. 

“'Phere is no need,” replied the stern, solemn voice, 
“since what I know is known to you also. That 


his doom—and your 





fraternity whose power you have mocked at—whose | 
regulatious you have outraged—whose victim you 


have become—will not doom you to the silence, the 
peace, the repose of the grave; what it will do, you 
know——” 


The confused woman broke in upon the speaker 


with a wild shriek of agony. 


“| gee—I understand,” she cried; ‘‘ my fate is——” 


“ The Living Tomb!” 


The hard, unsympathising voice which pronounced 
those words thrilled through and through the victim 


to whom they were addressed. 


Ten there came upon her that feeling which of all 
-others in the category of humax emotions is the most 
trying—the most overwhelming —the feeling of dan- 
ger without escape—of a doom not to be avoided or 
evaded—of a terror never to be shaken off, sleeping or 
If, indeed, 
the crave is the refuge of despair, as in those moods 
the’ victim is apt to doubt. Sick at heart Gertrude sat 
with a face perfectly rigid, amd hands interclasped, 


waking, till it is forgotten in the grave. 


celd and icy as the hands of a carven statue. 


Imagination was already anticipating the horrors of 


her doom. 


Ail that she noted of passing events was that the 
vehicle had been turned, and was retraeing its course. 
Unfamiliar as the road was, she yet recognized occa- 


It was in vain that the fair girl pleaded in his behalf, 
aad bade them wait and trust in him. 
Ste knew this, too, and the knowledge seemed to 


would havesaved, | add to the utter hopclesswess of her position. If she 


could offer nothing witieh coald convince them of Ro- 

land’s s.ncerity, ought she, Amy asked herself a hun- 
| dred times a day, to rest satisfied with her own eon- 
| victions on the subject ? 

Arguments she had none. 
| What availed it that day and night she muttered to 
herself, as if it had been a talisman: 

“ He loves me!” 

It proved nothing. It could convince nobody, and 
ought not to have convinced her. Yet, if she let that 
one hope, that one conviction, go whistling down the 
wind, where was she? What had she wherewith to 
feed her hungering heart? 

When she awoke, as she would do, in the still 
night, terrified by some dream, vague in its horrors, 
yet none the less horrible, her only comfort, her only 
solace, was in those words. 

“ He loves me,” she would murmur. 

And Mahala, lying on a rag—her favourite couch, 
in a far corner of the room, would wake, and inwardly 
| chuckle over the words. 

Amy did not know it—she did not suppose that she 
was watched. All her terror in those lonely hours 
would be, tliat there might come‘a time when, in place 

| of comfort, she should have only the bitter cry of de- 
| spair—the cry that would shape itself in the words : 

“ He loves me—not !” 

The effect of this doubt and uncertainty, combined 
with the feeling that Roland’s love was necessary to 
| her very existence, was very perceptible on the 
baronet’s daughter. 

Lady Agatha was painfully conscious of this. 

She knew by the mother’s unerring instinct that her 
child was wasting away, slowly but surely wasting, 
and her ladyship trembled for the result. 

Again and again did she impress on Mahala the 
importance of avoiding as much as possible the topic 
of Hernshaw’s marriage, and the ayah promised faith- 
fully to obey the injunction. 

““T shall do my duty, my lady,” was her invariable 
answer, 

And it was strange, but that answer always awoke 
an uncomfortable feeling in her ladyship’s mind. She 
could not tell why. The words were simple enough, 
but they stimulated doubt and distrust to a degree 
which her ladyship could not understand. 

On her part the ayah readily gave the promise re- 
quired of her. 

She argued in this way: 

“Every day the girl grows weaker and weaker. 
Anxiety is bringing her to her grave. She will pine 
and piue for news of him; and then, when she is very 
weak and low, and her life is burnt down to the very 





| 


sional houses, trees, and openings into the heart of the | socket—puff!—I will blow it out with a breath. I 


surrounding scenery not to be mistaken. 
They were taking 
knew. 


there was the Tomb of the Living dead. 


her back to Vienna—thet she 
Andin Vienna, she could not for an instant forget— 


| will tell her that he is not married—that it was a 
mere pretence to evade his promises to her—that will 
be enough—quite enough. Oh, yes: words: can kill. 
A few little words will do their part as well as a few 
drops of deadly poison. I know it: I will do my duty. 





When both are goma—my time will come! my time 
will come !” 

This soliloquy, like others of a similar character, 
was hel between Mahala and her image in the glass 
in the little bedroom assigned to her at the Towers. 
As it proceeded she was busy arranging her black, 
greasy locks in rings upon her low forehead, in trying 
the powers of her large black eyes, which might have 
been admired but for the sinister expression in. 
separable from them, and in endeavours to catch the 
profile of her face, which was a special source of self. 
admiration. 

Mahala, it must be borne in mind, was intensely 
vain and conceited on the subject of her personal 
attractions. She believed that she was beautiful, far 
more beautiful than those whom she had been destined 
to serve. Her beauty, as she had always admitted, 
when taunted on the subject at Mrs. Larkall’s, was o/ 
a different kind; but it was not, she argued, less to be 
rized om that account. This was the source of her 
infatuation with r to Roland Hernshaw. She be- 
lieved that he ad her. He had foolishly uttered 
some words in commendation of her charms, and it 
did not strike her as at all impossible that he might 
come to love her. 

What rendered the idea all the more possible was 
that she loved herself and she loved him. The pro- 
cess had only to be reversed, and she might see hin 


an canons suitor at her feet. 
was the ayali's secret. She kept it locked in 
the dark recesses of her own heart; but while she did 


80, she lost no opportunity which served to raise her 
sccial. n, 60 as to render her more favourable in 





8 eyes. 
| _ Im spite of her infatuatioa about her own charms, 
she sometimes 


had qualms of doubt whether her 
werty would not stand in her way with Roland. 
his barrier, therefore, it was all-ii t to her to 
temove, and this made her cling with such tenacity to 
the stolen diamonds, while it stimulated her avarice 
so greatly tliat she was ready to do anything fir 


money. 

The latter feeling was the saving of Amy Robart. 
Among the chief sources of Mahala’s wealth, sl 
reckoned liberal sums constantly réceived from Ei 
ward Bruce, who, in spite of his resolve to tear himseli 
from the woman who had rejected him, still hovered 
round her as the moth round the flame. 

She readily undertook to seize every opportunity t 
represent the adventurer in his true colours, and it 
was her special duty to extol the merits of Edwari 
Bruce, especially in respect of the purity and intensity 
of his love. It is only fair to say that Mahala never 
did anything of the kind; but she was constantly 
stimulating Edward with remarks which had not fallen 
from Amy's lips, of a nature calculated to re-awake: 
his hopes, and as she found these morsels of comfort 
—pure inventions on her part—very profitable in the 
way of presents to her, she became so liberal wit: 
them that the young lover began in time to entertain 
au idea that his suit was not so desperate as he hai 
once supposed it to be. 

All the tine Amy lived and was under her care sh: 
was thus a fortune to the ayah, who found it to her 
purpose to withhold from any step whieh migh 
affect the safety of her delicate charge. 

Another source of revenue to Mahala was Peter 
Wolff. 

Whether she had or had not met this man in early 
life is another question; bat as we know, she had tol 
Roland Hernshaw that they had met, and that she, if 
slie pleased, could identify him as Arnohd Protherve} 
son. Now, that his claim was taken up by Sir Syduey 
Robart, she revived this statement, and was rewardel 
and made much of on account of her supposed useful- 
ness. As may be supposed, she bad no real intention 
of helping Wolff to the fortune, since she hopede to 
share that with Hernshaw in the blissful fasure she 
was always picturing to hevself. 

Equally important to Amy and to Mahala was the 
secret understanding which existed between the latter 
and Dr. Amphlett. 

The origin of this it is necessary to explain, and tho 
explanation may be conveniently given here. 

will be remembered that when the doctor and 
the ayah met at the Towers it was as old friends. 
There was a mutual recognition between them, and it 
was followed by a lengthy and secret interview. At 
the nature of their previous connection we can but 
darkly hint. It will be sufficient to remiad the readet 
that the doctor was far from being a legitimate pracih 
tioner—that he had dabbled in many things nei gic"? 
professional—and that the house in which he Lye! 
was so arranged that it lent itself readily to man) 
purposes, from foxtune-telling upwards, not all of 
strictiy lawful character. 

What had led to a midnight visit on the part 
Mahala some years before, was a secret never quilt 
cleared up. That it was a seeret deeply affeoting tl» 





character of one of the young ladivs at Mrs. Larkal!’ 
Boarding Soheol is ali that has transpired, Qn thi! 
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necasion, as on many others, Mahala had been made a 
confidant, and chosen as an agent in a matter which 
would not bear the light of day, and it is fair to 
suppose, from the cordiality of the greeting between 
Amphlett and the ayah, that #% had been dealt with in 
a manner sati-factory to both. 

The secret interview which followed the meeting at 
the Towers had reference to Mahala’s future position 
there, but there was one feature in what passed which 
calls for special mention. 

In the course of conversation Mahala casually re- 
ferred to the paper which she called her amulet. 

Doctor Amphlett pricked up his ears and. was at 
once on the alert. 

“ What is this amulet to which you allude?” he 
asked, with assumed indifference. 

“It was a gift to me at my birth,” said the ayah. 

“Indeed! From whom?” 

“ From my father.” 

“Ah! He was a native of India?” 

“No!” cried Mahala fiercely—her eyes suddenly 
blazing like coals of fre—‘ he was European. It is 
from my mother that I have dark blood in my veins. 
Her skin was dark; but she was a princess in her own 
right.” 

SHoctor Amphlett was amused; but he was too well 
bred to laugh. 

“ And it was the European, your father, not the 
princess, your mother, who gave you the amulet?” he 
asked, with a scarcely perceptible sneer. 

“Tt had been my mother’s, I believe,” said Mahala. 

That fact evidently stimulated the doctor's curiosity. 

“Would you show me this valuable relic?” he 
asked, still endeavouring to conceal his ardent 
curiosity. 

Mahala drew the roll of vellam in the greasy silken 
bag, in which she carried it, from her -bosom, and 

it in the tremulous fingers. stretched out for it. 

The doctor took the bag and drew out ite contents, 
a roll of vellum, sealed at either end. On the roll 
were certain characters inscribed in some faint fluid 
that hardly seemed like ink. Amphlett put his double 
vold eye-glass athwart his nose,and gazed at these 

haracters with nervous anxiety. 

“ Have you ever unrolled this?” he asked. 

“Never! "cried the ayah, putting up both hands as 
if to prevent a desecration. 

“ But you should do so: it may contain something 
to your advantage.” 

Mahala trembled between reverence for the relic, 
which she believed brought her luck, and the possi- 
bility of its’ becoming the source of immediate profit. 

“T have been very lucky with it,” she urg 

“ Nonsense,” said the doctor, “ there’s no such thing 
as luck.” 

And before the ayah could interpese, he had broken 
the seals of what looked more like a stick of chocolate 
in a wrapper, or a roll of cigarette-papers, and had 
begun to unfold it. At sight of this trifling with her 
birth-gift, Mahala could not suppress a scream. 

Liftle, however, did the doctor heed the poor, igno- 
rant ayab, His eyes were flaming over thé mystic 
Ppa whose meaning he rapidly unravelled, and 
it was not.«l] Mahala, reading in his face the éxcite- 
ment which the perusal of the characters occasioned, 
snatched xt the roll of vellum, that he became con- 
scious of her presence. 

“You must leave this with me,” he then said, de- 
cisively. 

Bus Mala stoutly refrsed to do anything of the 
kind ne threatencd %o rouse the neighbourhood 
with her screams, and ‘when tle doctor laughed and 
sneered at her, she beewme like a wild, infuriated 
animal. 

He was at a loss how to treat her. 

“It ts the counterpart of the scroll that Hernshaw 
showed me,” he muttered, half-aloud, and with the 
deepest significance. 

ahala could not catch all his words, but she saw 
that he was excited, more excited than she had ever 
seen him, and she had no difficulty in understanding 
that he had made an important discovery. This did 
not render her uny the more ready to give up her pro- 


perty, and then ensued a painful scene in which the | 


doctor vainly strove to get the mastery over the 
almost equally cunning Indian. At last, he was 
obliged to admit that the amulet might be of great 
value, supposing a counterpart to it could be found 
(he did not think proper to mention tha: the counter- 
part was in Hernshaw’s possession), and he strongly 
advised her to take the utmost care of it, and to keep 
its bgp a profound secret. 

This Mahala had readily promised to do, and tho 
doctor had then left her, with a radiant face and an 
elastic step, convinced that he had found the clue to a 
treasure which would. render all the petty arts of his 
daily life, all the plotting ad scheming in which he 
had for so many years indulged, hensiobicwiitl quite 
unnecessary. 

The effect of this discevery had been that Dr, 
Amphlett had constituted himself the close friend and 


adviser of the ayah, whom he had not forgotten to fee 
_ heavily for slight services; and it was acting upon 
his advice that Mahala refrained from taking any de- 
| cided steps for the present. 
| She watched as well as she was able the progress of 
| the law-suit, which she meant to do all in her power 
to upset when the time came. 

She noted with infinite satisfaction the fading cheek 

and failing strength of her young mistress, 

More than all, she looked eagerly, day by day, for 
| news of Roland Hernshaw, about whom she was 
| growing painfully anxious. 
| Things were in this state when one morning Dr. 
| Amphlett received a letter from abroad, the hand- 
| writing of which, though skilfully disguised, was 
, clear to Amphlett as that of Roland Hernshaw. 

The epistle was very brief. It bore no date and 
no address. In a few hurried words it stated that the 
writer, whose name the doctor would have no diffi- 
culty in guessing, was in the utmost danger, pursued 
by adversaries who sought his life, and who, animated 
by private and vindictive motives, were seeking every 
opportunity to render him up to justice. Fora few 
brief hours, the writer said, he had evaded pursuit ; 
but feared that he should not be able to hold out 
against a combination so serious as that which threat- 
ened him with its vengeance. Asa last resource he 
had resolved, if possible, to find his way to England, 
and he entreated the doctor to keep his intention a 
secret, but be prepared to receive him at any moment, 
and give him sanctuary in the old house until he 
could hit upon some expedient that would secure his 
future safety. In this step he admitted he bad been 
influenced by a second motive, that of seeing Amy 
Robart, whose image haunted him perpetually, and in 
whose company he was prepared to fly to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. 

The letter concluded in these words : 

‘*There is a little matter of money outstanding 
between us, which I ought te have attended to, and 
will still do so. And in addition to the thousand 
promised, I will ask your acceptance of that mystic 
scroll which you partly deciphered, and which I know 
you are anxious to i 

Dr. Amphlett was not an impulsive man. He was 
by no means one of those individuals prepared to ex- 
tend a cordial welcome and embrace to a friend at 
any moment and under any circumstances. 

So he read this letter over three or four times very 
coolly, then put it into his pocket-book, and sat down 
to think the matter ever. 

“ He is in danger,” he reflected—“ that looks bad! 
When a man’s in danger the proper thing is to cut 
him. His enemies are powerful. nd strong rea- 
son for throwing him overboard. He proposes to 
make use of me. Ditto, ditto. He still designs 
on my friend Sir Sydney's daughter. Ditto, ditto, 
again. But then ——” 

At this opening of the per contra side of the ac- 
count he took a pinch of blaek snuff out of an old 
box which some patient had given him, and settled 
himself down to thiuk afresh. 

“But then, as I was saying,” he resumed, “he 
hasn’t forgotten the thousand pounds, and dees not 
speak as if at ali unable to meet my claim. Strong 
reason for looking after him. And he has the scroll 
—by Jove, if I could only succeed in wheedling that 
out of him, now that I’ve found the missing half! 
There is a fortune at once. All things considered, 
the risk is worth running. I will receive him.” 

Though he had never been told, in so many words, 
the doctor had formed a shrewd suspicion of Mahala’s 
mad passion for Hernshaw, and as it was likely to be- 
come of the utmost importance to him to wheedle 
her out of the amulet by which she set such store, he 
determined to show her a mark of attention which 
he knew she would appreciate, by letting her partly 
into his confidexce in affair of the fugitive’s re- 
turn. 
| First, however, he took the precaution to test, as 
| far as he was able, the genuineness of the communica- 
_ tion which had come to hand, through the mesmeric 
| powers of Joanna. 

That poor, emaciated woman, who had been con- 

| signed to his cruel eare, bore on her livid face—ghastly 

| in consequence of the white hair and eyes—and her 

ee form traces of the effect it was producing 
on her. 

So far as her comfort was concerned, every care 
| was taken of her. She had a cheerful room assigned 

her, and a nurse employed specially to attend to her 
| wants. But tle state of sensitiveness to which she 
‘had been brought amounted to perfect torture. So 
_ delicate had her organization become, that material 
substances seemed no bar to her perceptions. She 
was all sight, hearing and feeling. The senses no 
| longer acted through their customary organs. She 
saw with ker closed eyes—she heard sounds at in- 
credible distances. Scents so delicate that they were 
quite imperceptible to ordinary nostrils absolutely 





' pained her with their vividness. She could feel the 





texture of whatever she touched with any part of her 
body, so keenly that the linen sheet on which she lay 
was a torture to her. 

This was her ordinary state; but when placed in 
communication with, and under the power of Dr. 
Amphlett, there was no limit to the intensity of her 
spiritual sympathies. Time and space seemed annihi- 
lated to her. As of old, she saw in her trance-sleep. 
what was passing at a distance as clearly as if it 
passed before her open eyes; but she now saw far 
more readily and distinctly than in bygone times. 

The result of the inquiry which the doctor ad- 
dressed to her over this letter, was an answer which 
somewhat startled him. 

“ Where is Roland ? ” he asked, placing his thumbs 
on hers, after he had reduced her to an apparently 
sleeping state with a few passes. 

“Ah, how horrible!” cried the patient, starting up 
in her bed with horror. “It is a cavern, and he is 
there; there, in the dark corner, crouching like a wolf 
with flaming eyes.” 

“ Tmpossible!” cried the doctor, who began to fear 
that what he had long anticipated had eome to pass— 
that she had gone mad. 

“No; it is a cavern, dug in the red stone. Slimy 
moisture drips from the walls; I can hear it, drip, 
drip, drip! And he is huddled together, ragged, and 
covered with mud and slime. Oh, Roland, Roland, 
what is this they have done to you?” 

Her voice was low and wailing, and big tears oozed 
from her eyes and rested in the hollows of her 
cheeks. 

Startled at what he had thus learned, and fearing 
to keep his patient longer in # state of mental torture, 
he released her from her trance, and she becamo 
oblivious of what she had disclosed. 

‘hen the dector sought out Mahala, and, without 
describing all that had happened, informed her that 
it was possible that she would see Roland Hernshaw 
in a few days, at the same time cautioning her that he 
would come in disguise, and that it was neeessary for 
his safety that she should keep the fact seeret. 

‘* As the grave,” was her earnest reply. 

The effect which the commwnication had on the 
ayah was remarkable. It seemed to shake her like a 
strong wind. The idea of seeing Roland again, of 
meeting him in secret, too, was almost overpowering. ~ 

But the feeling of rapture was speedily followed by 
one of intense jealousy. 

“ Why does he come here? And in seeret?” she 
asked. “Why does he make this wicked doctor b‘« 
confidant? I know. I know. ’Tis that he may see 
Amy once more—see her unknown ‘to all. Perhaps 
carry her off with him to foreign parts—to make her his 
wife! Never! Never! She shall never live to seq 
that day!” 

The fiendish look which accompanied these words 
boded little good to Amy Robart. 


CHAPTER LXIIL 
CARLA BRUCE’S LAST SACRIFICE. 


What is the fashion of this woman's love, 
That ‘tis so strangely worn ? li 

Sometimes under the dark thunder-cloud, as it 
drags heavily along, its ragged edges raised, as it 
seems, but'a few feet dbove the earth, there may be- 
caught a glimpse of pleasant landscape lying mellow 
in the sunshine beyond the storm. 

With the feeling which such a scene inspires, do I 
turn at intervals, from scenes lurid with the light of 
sin, to that quiet home which Carla Bruce irradiated: 
with a presenee which was like embodied sunshine. 

Not that Carla was a happy girl. 

It isnot happiness to bear the burden of an un- 
requited love : to have all the spring blossoms of a 
passion to which every faculty of one’s being gives 
force and intensity nipped in the frost of indifference. 

But poor Carla bore her sorrow so meekly, so un- 
complainingly! It gave such a tender grace to her, 
that every eye which looked upon her pure and gentle 
face fell to loving her—always excepting those eyes 
for whose devotion she alone cared. Self-sacrifice, if it 
have no other advantage, refines and softens the cha- 
racter, and though Carla Bruce would always have 
been gentle and lovable, her hopeless passion for he 
cousin Edward seemed to have set the aureole of*mar 
tyrdom upon her brow. 

It was not very often that the cousins saw much @, 
each other, 

Edward was dreadfally restless. The house seemed 
anendurable to him. He was always eager to be out 
and away. Not that he had any more ggtisfaction in 
being in one place ‘than in another. Still, when a 
man is a victim te his own thoughts, a brisk ride away 
into the country, or even a twenty mile walk, has a 
soothing, because a fatiguing effect. 

So Edward would often set off in the cool, bright 
summer mornings; and nothing would be seen of him 
again until long after dusk, when he would presext 
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himself with a shiny, bronzed face, dusty clothes, and 
a lagging gait. 

Often he did not come back till even a later hour, 
and once or twice midnight had struck before he 
lounged home, and then Carla’s heart had sunk within 
her, as listening at the bedroom door—for he would 
not let her sit up for him, and she could not get to 
sleep till he was safely in bed—she had half-fancied 
that his step was unsteady. 

“ Oh!” she thought, with a shudder, “ if his trouble 
should drive him to drinking!” 

Life had no terror for this brave yet gentle girl like 
that. 

She felt that she could suffer anything, dare any- 
thing; but to see Edward becoming a drunkard—the 
idea of that was too horrible ! 

It is not my province to preach ; but let me say one 
word on this haunting terror of Carla’s life. She was 
not the only woman who has lived under the shadow 
of that cross. We of the rough, hardy sex think 
lightly of these things; but, depend upon it, there is 
no moment of deeper agony in the love of a fond 
mother ora devoted wife, than that in which there 
first steals upon her the fear—for it is not a convic- 
tion—that the idolized son or the worshipped husband 
is yielding to the fatal temptation of drink. It is so 
loathsome, it crushes a man so utterly and so speedily, 
and the position of the man who has once yielded to it 
is so hopeless, that, to a fond woman, the bare idea 
of sucha fate for the beloved one is insupportable. 

One night, about this time, Edward, coming home 
later than usual, and when all the houso had usually 
retired to rest, was surprised, on looking into the par- 
lour, to find the lamp turned lew, but not extin- 
guished. 

He had scarcely time to enter the room before Carla 
rose, her face white as that of a ghost, from a low stool 
on which she usually sat, and held up a warning 
finger towards him. 

“ Hush! ” she whispered. 

Surprised as he was, he did not answer, but quietly 
closed the door. 

Then she beckoned him towards her. 

“ Why, what in heaven’s name, Carla, are you doing 
here ? ” 2e whispered. 

“ ¢h, Edward,” she replied, in the same tone, “ if I 
am doing wrong you must forgive me. You are 
clever, and know what it is right to do and to think; 
but I can only do as my heart dictates, and some- 
times, you know, that blinds the judgment sadly.” 

“Why, what does all this long prelude mean, 
Carla?” asked the lad, in astonishment. ‘ Has 
anything gone wrong? Is your father angry with 
me?” 

“ Gh, no, it is not his anger I fear—it is yours,” re- 
turned the girl. 

“ Mine!” 

“Yes. Listen to me, Edward. This man who has 
come between you and Amy Robart, and has treated 
you and her so ill,—you know him, and dislike him 
very much ? ” 

*“T hate him!” cried Edward, fiercely. “He is a 
villain, so great a villain that I could kill him, and 
would never think it a sin.” 

“Tt would be one, nevertheless,” said Carla, very 
gently, ‘and all the greater for his being so wicked 
and your hating—dislikingg@iim so much. If we do not 
forgive, Edward, we can never hope to be forgiven.” 

“Tt is easy for you to say thus,” replied the boy, “I 
haven't forgot that night when you admitted that you 
loved this man—this ruffian. Don’t tremble so, Carla ; 
I know that I’m a brute to speak of him to you in 
these terms, but what can Ido? I pity you from my 
heart, indeed, indeed Ido. But I cannot, I dare not 
encourage you in this infatuation. And I must speak 
of a man as he deserves.” 

“Oh, yes, that is true, and I did not expect——” 

She faltered and paused. 

Edward’s impatience was not to be restrained. 

“ Good heavens, Carla!” he burst out, “what can 
possess you? You know that the man is utterly un- 
worthy of you. You know that he has neither honour 
or principle. You know that he has aimed a blow at 
the happiness of my life, and yet you persist in loving 

i ” 


m. 

Carla trembled. 

She felt herself for the moment quite incapable of 
supporting the character she was striving to sustain, 
especially in the presence of the man whom she loved 
with such boundless affection. 

After a few seconds she commanded sufficient 
strength to proceed: 

“You are kind and will spare me future torture, 
Edward,” she said, ‘I know you will. Let it be 
enough that my infatuation, as you call it, perhaps 
rightly, has not hitherto been to your detriment, and 
it-might have saved you some anguish. I tried and 
I might have gained for you the secret of Amy’s im- 
prisonment, had it been in his power to tell it me, even 
when you were blaming him for what was not his 
fault. The bribe I offered him was large enough.” 


“The bribe; you offered him a bribe?” cried Ed- 
ward, his face crimson with indignation. 

“Yes, Edward,” she replied; “but listen. I can 
confide in you. I will not even pledge you to secresy. 
Your honour is my safeguard, even though what I 
am about to tell compromises my very existence.” 

Edward heard these words with amazement, and 
full of generous impatience, resigned himself as best 
he could to listen. 

Then the gentle Carla related particulars at which 
he stared aghast. She confided to him how an ac- 
cident had revealed to her the fact that her father was 
a member of a Society of a secret and dreadful nature: 
how, for some reason, the nature of which she could 
not guess, Roland Hernshaw had incurred its dis- 
pleasure and denunciation: how at the first she had 
ventured, at the peril of her life, to give him a hint of 
his fate, hoping that he would in return have given 
secret for secret: how she had by degrees mastered a 
secret cypher, in which the proceedings against the 
Denounced were communicated by the Soziety to her 
father; and, finally, how that very night she had dis- 
covered that the man was on his way to England 
again, and that Roderick Bruce was called on to 
discharge his duty, and to put himself at the head of 
such agents as he could command for his destruction. 

When she had concluded, Edward Bruce, who had 
listened with a half-incredulous face, asked : 

“Ts this possible ? ” 

“Tt is true.” 

“ And what do you expect of me?” 

“ That you will spare my father the commission of 
a great sin. That you will stand between him and 
bloodshed. That you will promise me to spare this 
man, for my sake!” 

“Oh, Carla, Carla!” said Edward, “why do you 
ask this of me? This man is doubtless a great 
criminal. It is only in the course of justice that 
punishment should follow crime. And I, of all others, 
cannot interpose ——” 

“ Not for my sake?” 

“ But consider Amy and her wrongs! Think that, 
but for this man, she might have been happy, and I 
blessed with her love!” 

“ You are not selfish, Edward,” pleaded the girl. 

“Nos but ——” 

* You are free, noble, generous-hearted! ” 

“But, Carla ——” 

“You may have it in your power to save a fellow- 
creature's life.” 

“Yes; one whose very existence ‘is the bane of 
mine—one who has dashed my cup of happiness for 
ever. No! I cannot!” : 

“Not to save my father from a terrible crime ? ” 

The lad shook his head. 

“ Not to save my life? ” 

The earnest pleading of the girl’s voice went to his 
heart. 

“Oh, you will, you will!” she cried, catching at 
the altering expression of his face. 

“ I—J eben” 

“ Promise me!” she pleaded. 

“ And if Ido?” 

“For my sake—for my sake!” she urged. 

And Edward Bruce, unable to withstand his cousin’s 
4 entreaty, answered : 

“For your sake!” 

Carla trusted herself to one hasty embrace; then 
she hastened to her room, and throwing herself on 
her knees, burst into a fit of weeping. 

“ He is saved% ” she sobbed—“ my father is saved! 
And Edward, too, who knows but the avenging steel 
might have been placed in his hand? Forgive me, 
heaven, that for the sake of these I have stooped to 
deceive, and to feign a passionate love for the man 
who is more loathsome to me than sin itself! ” 

Was the radiant smile which illumined her face as 
the tears died away the answer of approving heaven ? 
At least it made her very beautiful, as they must bo 
who suffer deeply, sacrifice much, and bring the law 
of their being into harmony with that of the Founder 
of the Religion of Love. 

(To be continued.) 


Sounps or THe Brazitian Forest.—A walk of 
half-a-mile or so takes you at once into the primeval 
forest, where the uproar of nature never wholly 
ceases, but contrasts so forcibly with the stillness of 
an English summer day. With the brief twilight, 
however, the universal voice may be said to com- 
mence: the whirling of cicadas ; the shrill stridula- 
tion of a vast number and variety of grasshoppers, 
each species sounding its peculiar note; the plaintive 
hooting of the tree-frogs, and later, the croaking and 
drumming of the toads and frogs of the marshes, 
creating together an almost deafening din. By the 
river-side at evening are heard the flocks of whistling 
ducks flying from their feeding to their resting- 
places, and the hoarsely-screaming macaws and 
parrots flashing by like a gleam of colour, pair by 








pair; the whole concluding with a grand chorus oj 
animals, among whom the howling monkeys are chic: 
performers. In the heart of the Brazilian foreg 
there are few large animals, and birds are far fron 
plentiful. Still, the long-drawn, wailing cry of th: 
mambt (a kind of partridge), and the voice of many 
a feathered songster, whose note and name are alik, 
unknown to the European naturalist, make the yay 
solitude echo with their sweet and melancholy strains, 
They intensify the silence and the gloom by thei 
pensiveness and mystery. Sometimes, too, in thy 
midst of the noonday stillness, a sudden scream yjli 
fill the air—the death-note of some defenceless cre). 
ture, who has been pounced upon by the tiger-cat ¢, 
the boa-constrictor. Sometimes a mighty crash 
heard resounding far.and near, as though som 
monarch of the forest-trees had fallen, and then 4)! 
is still again. But, besides these, there are eer 
sounds which it is impossible to account for, and cop. 
cerning which the natives are as much in the dai 
asastranger. ‘Sometimes a sound is heard like th: 
clang of an iron bar against a hard, hollow tree; this 
is not repeated, and the succeeding silence tends 
heighten the unpleasant impression it has made up 
the mind.” With the natives it.is always the wil 
spirit of the forest who make these inexplicabk 
noises; and some of them who accompanied Mr 
Bates in his explorations would tremble with fear 4 
these strange sounds. 


THE RUBEZAHL. 
A GERMAN STORY. 


Away up among the mountains stood the castle 9 
the Baron Rodolf of Helperhausen. He was a hari. 
hearted old man, now turned in the frosty winter oj 
life, and he was very wealthy. There were few, ii 
any, of the mountain peasants and herdsmen wh 
would have taken the baron’s wealth had they bea 
obliged to take his character with it, for it was knom 
that his vast coffers had been filled by crime and er 
tortion. Many a band of forest brigands had followel 
their calling at his beck, and under his protection 
But the baron of Helperhausen had grown old, ani 
though his heart was still hard, and though he stil 
oppressed his poor tenants, yet the fire of his on» 
haughty soul had gone, and deeds of petty meannes 
took the place of reckless and daring feats. 

One day the old baron sat in his hall, and upon thy 
table by his side was the silver flagon and wine-cw. 
Near him, at a high window, stood a young girl. Six 
was a sprightly, witty looking damsel, and as _ pretty 
as the first blushing rose of summer. She stood then 
now with a tear in her eye, but with a wilful lod 
about the firmly lips. She was Trudcha 
Labach. She was born upon one of the little farm 
belonging to the baron’s estate, and having lost boli 
her parents at an early age, Helperhausen had oblige 
her to join his train of servants. 

“ Don’t stand there pouting,” said the baron, “bi 
get thee gone. By Saint Mark, if that Orland Wenz! 
comes here again I’ll have him hanged. I will, jut 
so sure as I am the lord of Helperhausen. He bw 
bearded me, he has maligned me, he has set his dogi 
upon my people.” 

“That was because you sent your people to driv 
him out of the wood,” said Trudchen. “ He hadw 
much right to hunt there as anybody.” 

“ Silence with thy tongue. Get thee gone! 
if you see Wenzel again tell him he had better g¢j 
himself out of my way. He'll die if he don't. 3 
Saint Mark, he will.” 

“T would not bein your place,” muttered theit 
dignant Trudchen, as she moved towards the door. 

“ Wouldn’t you?” 

“No, indeed I wouldn’t, for the Rubezahl ——” 

“The Rubezahl!” uttered the baron, with a stat 
“Where? Where?” 

“Last night—in the court. I saw him go rigi 
through the great thick wall.” 

And as the girl communicated this piece of intel 
gence she left the hall. 

After Trudchen had gone the baron sent for! 


rter. 

“Stephen,” said the lord of Helperhausen, with 
show of trembling in his manner, “ who came it! 
the court last night ? ” 

The old porter seemed to be startled by the qu 
tion, and he evinced a repugnance to answering it. 

“Tell me!” cried the baron, in a threatening 1! 

“ Ah, my lord, I hoped you wouldn’t ask me; bit 
suppose I must tell you. It was the Rubezall 
know it was.” 

“And how did he come?” whispered the bar 


one he ; 
“ Like a dwarf,” returned Stephen, devoutly cross 
bimself, “ A little, old, hunch-backed, dried-up 4¥*4 
Oh, he looked frightful.” : 

“ And what did he do? What did he come for! 
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” 
a of Helperhausen was sorely frightened, for 
he knew that it was against the proud and the wicked 
that the Rubezahl made war, and when he looked 
down into his own soul he knew that he was wicked 
ugh. 
“Gass he might have had the hardihood to defy the 
powerful spirit, but he was a coward now, and he 
trembled with apprehension. 

About three miles from the baron’s castle stood a 
small cot, in which dwelt an old hunter and his son. 
Qld Theodore Wenzel had once been well off, but the 
wicked Rodolf of Helperhausen had stripped him of 
his possessions because the honest old hunter would 
not join him in his marauding expeditions, so that 
now old Theodore depended wholly upon the hands of 
his son Orland for support ; but Orland Wenzel was a 
stout-hearted youth, and he performed his filial duty 
nobly. 

ie was an expert hunter, and he might have laid 
up money from the sale of his game, only that the 
baron levied a@ merciless tax upon him, which kept 
him poor. 

“ Alas, my son,” said the old man, as the two sat at 
the door of their cot one evening, “we must move 
away from here. For your sake, Orland, must we 
move. Helperhausen owes mea grudge, and I cannot 
bear that so much of the penalty should fall upon you. 
Ah me! why is it that so wicked a man should have 
so much power ? ” 

“Tis not altogether against you that his ire is 
raised,” returned the youth, “for I have given him 
cause of anger. I have heard that he has threatened 
to have me killed.” 

“Then heaven save us,” ejaculated the father; “for 
what Rodolf of Helperbausen has sworn, he will do, be 
the deed ever so wicked. We must go, Orland. It 
seems hard to leave our native mountains and our many 
friends, but it must be done.” 

“I will not go, father, until Trudchen can go with 

” 


me. 

“Ah, Orland,” said the old man, with a sad shake 
of the head. ‘I hoped you would give up your love 
for that girl.” 

“Give u my love for Trudchen Labach—sweet, 
good Trudchen! No,never. Whereis there a better 
ora prettier girl? ” 

“T know all that, my son; but you cannot hope to 
gain her, for the baron holds her fast. Do not call 
down more of his wrath upon us.” 

“But she will flee with me.” 

“ And the baron will give chase.” 

“Tf he does I will escape him.” 

The old man was about to speak further, when he 
was startled by the appearance of a most strange- 
looking presence at his door. 

It was alittle hunch-backed dwarf, not more than 
three and a half feet high. He had a most wonderful 
face, a big mouth, a long, sharp nose, great high 
~ yar very sharp green eyes, and long red 


About his diminutive form he wore a loose red 
jacket; his little crooked legs were encased in tight 
blue hose, and on his great head he wore a red and 
most comical-looking cap, running up to a sharp 
= at the top, and surmounted by a tuft of black 
wool, 


“A merry night to thee, old Wenzel!” cried the 
dwarf, as he hopped up on the door-stone, and made 
& quaint bow. ; 

“You know me?” said the old hunter. 

“Ay; and thy son, too. I know everybody. Give 
me of thy wine, for I am athirst. Lack-a-day! the 
twilight has brought me here, and here I must stay 
for the night. What say you?” 

“ Assuredly thou shalt stay,” returned the old man, 
a3 he rose from his seat. “Theodore Wenzel and 
his stout son never turned a traveller away yet.” 

“Right, right, old Wenzel!” cried the dwarf, as he 
hopped up on to the seat from which the old man had 
just arisen. “ Just stick to that, and you'll find your 
reward some time. But the wine—come! ” 

The old hunter went into the cot and brought forth 
a bottle and cup, and having poured out a generous 
quantity he handed it to his strange guest. The 
dwarf's green eyvs twinkled most merrily as he tasted 
the rich wine, and he drank off the whole at a draught. 

‘That wine is like these mountains. about here, it 
takes one to the skies ;” and the quaint little fellow 
laughed heartily at his rough pun. ‘Then he began 
to converse about things in general, and he evinced a 
knowledge and wit that inspired the hunter and his 
80n with the most profound respect. At the supper 
table he was all life and animation, nor did there come 
4 cloud upon his brow until late in the evening, when 
old Wenzel mentioned the name of the baron. 

Stop!” hissed the dwarf, spilling his wine over 
the table, “don’t speak that name in my presence. I 
can’t bear it, Talk of anything else but him! ” 

The two Wenzels exchanged timid glances, and it 


could be plainly seen that the same suspicion had 
seized them both. 
At a proper hour the old hunter showed the dwarf 
to his bed, and when the father and son were alone 
they looked mysteriously at each other. 

“Do you know who he is?” asked the old man, in 
a whisper, 

“*T think so,” returned Orland. 
Rubezahl !” 

“T think so, too. But why should we fear, my son ? 
He would not surely harm us. 
poor and oppressed.” 


the youth, full of strange hope. 
“Hush! He may hear us; and ten chances to one 
he knows our very thoughts.” 


I don’t fear to have anybody know them.” 

“Nor I neither; but still we won’t talk about him.” 

And so they said no more about their guest, but they 
soon lay down and went to sleep. 

On the next morning the dwarf ate his breakfast, 
and then went away; but he thanked them for their 


should lose nothing by it. 

On the very next evening after the visit of the 
dwarf, Orland Wenzel went up to the castle to see 
Trudchen. She was expecting him, and she met him 
in the edge of the wood at the foot of one of the stout 
bastions. 

“ After they had kissed each other the youth asked 





her if she would flee with him. Ho told her what 
his father had said, and what his object was in going. 

“But,” added he, “you know, sweet Trudchen, I 
could not go without you. I would rather stay here 
under the iron heel of the wicked baron than go with- 
out you.” 

“T know you would, good Orland, and I think 
| you must take me away at any rate. Would you be- 
lieve it? the old villain says he is going to make me 
his wife! ” 

“‘ Not the baron”!” 

“ Yes, the old monster. But wait; he’ll find more 
to deal with than he thinks fer.” 

“Do you mean the Rubezahl ?” asked the youth. 

“Yes. Have you seen him?” 

“Yes. He stopped with us last night ; I’m sure of 
it.” 

“T am sure he is about,” said Trudchen, “and I 
am sure my hard-hearted master is frightened half out 
of his wits. He came to the castle in the form of 
a dwarf.” 

“That’s just the way he came to our cot.” 

“ And he had on the most funny kind of a cap.” 

“Exactly. So he had when I saw him.” 

“ And his green eyes sparkled.” 

*“ Just so.” 

“ And the baron is afraid, for he knows that the 
Rubezahl can do what he pleases, and also that he 
sometimes pleases to do very bad things to the 
wicked.” 

“Just so. Trudchen, oh, I hope——” 

But at that moment Trudchen uttered a scream, and 
Orland felt himself grasped from behind, and when he 
gota chance to turn round he found that he was in 
the custody of three stout men—men whom he recog- 
nized as being tools of the baron. He struggled, but 
it was in vain. 

They bound his hands, and then one of the men 
caught Trudchen, and after that they set out for the 
castle. 

When they reached the great hall they found Rodolf 
of Helperhausen waiting for them. 

“ Now, my coy bird,” he said, addressing Trudchen, 
“T’ve caught you in your game. I suspected this. But 
go to your chamber; I'll talk with you anon.” 

Then turning to the youth, he added: 

“And you, sir, shall know whom you have con- 
spired against, You know what I have threatened. 
Take him away, and let him be confined in the darkest 
dungeon. By St. Mark, I’ll see who shall tread upon 
me. Away with him, and to-morrow we'll seud him 
him upon a long, dark journey.” 





| exercise it. 
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So young Wenzel was taken away and put into a 
strong dungeon, and there he remained through the 
night. 

He had not the least doubt. that the wicked baron 
meant to kill him; for the lord of Helperhausen had 
the power under his feudal office, and would surely 


On the next morning the baron sent for Trudchen | 


to come to him in the hall. 


“He must be the | 


He never troubles the | 
| send the headman along, too! 
‘*No—but he may help us—who knows ? ” uttered | 


“ Well, he may know all my thoughts and welcome. | my wife, but now 


kindness before he went, and promised them that they | sisted the maiden. 


“ Because I desired so to do,” returned the pretty 
maiden, without flinching. 

“ Because you love him, eh?” 

“‘ Perhaps so.” 

“ Didn’t you know that I loved you?” 

“T know that you worried my poor father into his 
grave by your extortions, and that you have madea 
slaveof me. And now you would talk to me of love, 
you old grey villain!” 

“What, ho, there!” cried the baron, turning red 
with anger. ‘Go, bring young Wenzel up here, and 
By Saint Mark, Ill 
teach thee, girl, how to look upon me, You shall see 
Wenzel die, and then you shall be my slave for life. 
You love him, do you? Ha, ha, ha! what a cap L 
shall put upon your love. I would have made you 


” 


“ Cease your growling, villain,” ingerrupted Trud- 


chen, with a reckless daring that fairly astonished the 
| baron. 


“You are wasting breath in thus making your 
threats, for there is a power higher than yours.” 
“Not on my domains, girl.” 
“ Yes, there is, were-wolf,” stoutly and boldly per- 
‘Yes, there is, Rodolf of Helper- 
hausen, and you shall find it out to your cost. I had 


| a dream last night, and I dreamed that you were in 
| this very hall; and that you had resolved to kill Or- 


land Wenzel.” 

“So I have, and so I will.” 

“ And I thought,” continued Trudchen, “that the 
Rubezahl came and smote you with death. He laid 
his hand upon you, and you withered up like a rotten 
stick. Ah, you should have——” 

“Stop!” gasped the baren, “ that is a lie of your 
own making.” And yet he was much affected by the 
simple recital. “ Ha! here they come. Now I'll give 
thee a sight to pay for the story of thy dream.” 

As the baron spoke his face was marked by a sort 
of savage triumph. Orland Wenzel was led up the 
hall by two stout men, and behind him followed a 
brutal-looking fellow, who had taken many a life at 
the beck of his master. But just as they reached the 
spot Trudchen uttered a quick cry, and clapped her 
hands together. 

“There he is!” she cried. “The Rubezahl! the 
Rubezabl!” 

The baron started to his feet, and he saw the dwarf, 
with a tall red cap, standing in the middle of the hall. 
Any man would have been startled at the unexpected 
presence of such a strange looking being, but the baron 
was more than startled—he was fairly stricken with 
terror. He clapped his hand to his eyes, and then 
gazed again—but there stood the terrible presence 
looking upon him with eyes of fire. Those who had 
held young Wenzel let go their hold and gasped with 
fear, while the executioner crept away and fled from 
the hall. 

“ There now, Baron Rodolf of Helperhausen,” cried 
the dwarf, advancing and shaking his thick staff 
menacingly, “have you no word of welcome for a 
visitor? By the holy rood you’d better put on a 
smoother grace, or I shall think you a villain, for 
villains alone fear the Rubezall.” 

“I know you not!” gasped the baron, sinking back 
into his seat. 

“Ha! amI thenastranger? Did you never dream 
of me? Let me lay my hand upon thy shoulder and 
thou shalt dream a most wondrous dream.” 

“No! no! 20!” shrieked the terrified man, motion- 
ing the dwarf frantically from him. 

“ Then hark ye, baron,” uttered the strange presence, 
moving the forefinger of his right hand most men- 
acingly as he spoke, ‘I know ye well, and for all 
your deeds of wrong your name is on the death-list 





written; but Ican save you yet. I can spare you if 
you will but do my bidding now.” 

| “What would you?” asked the baron gaining hope, 
| but yet trembling. 

“ Here is a notary I have brought with me,” resumed 


| the dwarf, pointing to a man who had entered the 
| hall, “and he has a deed which you shallsign. By 
| that deed you convey to Orland Wenzel the estates of 
| Baderhausen, which yield a legal income of two 
| thousand florins. 


To Trudchen Labach you give the 
adjoining estate of Walderbend, with an annual income 
of fifteeen hundred florins, Sign that, and I will spare 
you. It will but help pay them for the misery you 
have caused them. Will you sign?” 

“No, no,—I cannot give up my estates thus,” uttered 
the baron. 

“ Very well,” returned the dwarf, as he clapped bis. 
hands together. And then turning to the notary he 
added. “ You can go, sir; and the deed which you 


He was much moved; and one who knew him have drawn up you may burn, for all the estates of 
could have seen that he was as much moved by fear | Helperlausen’s lord shall go to the Crown. Burn up 


as by anger. 


When the maiden came into his presence, he started | 
| out from the deep reverie into which he had fallen, 


and regarded her a few moments in silence. 
“ 'Trudchen,” said he at length, “ why did you meet 
Wenzel in the wood last night?” 


| the deed, and while it crisps and crackles in the flame 


the grim demons shall be watching for the baron. 
Say your prayers, Rodolf of Helperlausen ! ” 

“Stay ! stay!” gasped the baron. “Let me seo 
the deed.” 

* You are too late,” returned the Rubezahl, shaking 
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his red cap significantly. 
you directly. 
to make you wither up like a rotten stick!” 

“There—I said so,” cried Trudchen. “That was 
just as I dreamed. You withered up like a rotten 
stick.” 

“Have you prayed?” asked the dwarf, slowly 
raising his long bony finger. 

“Oh! mercy! I will sign it!” 

“But I told you "twas too late.” 

“Mercy! Reverse your judgment. 
I will sign it.” 

“ Well—it shall be as the maiden says.” 

“Spare me, Trudchen,” implored the baron, turning 


Let me live. 


to the girl. “Spare me, and I will give you the estate 
and your liberty. Oh, spare me.” 
“ Surely,” said Trudchen, “I have no desire to see 


you die, for I had mucti rather you would live and 
repent, so I wish you might live.” 

“You hear. Oh, spare me, good Rubezahl.” 

“Then bring forward the instrument,” said the 
dwarf, turning to the notary. “Let him sign it.” 

The baron took the parchment and read it through, 
and then he seized the pen. His hand trembled 
violently, but he managed to-make his autograph, and 
then his seal was affixed. The notary witnessed the 
transaction, and when the instrument was completed 
he folded it up. 

“You will never trouble me again?” groaned the 
baron. 

“Not until you do some other wrong,” returred 
the dwarf. “I shall be near you when you know it 
not, so on and look to it that you do not pro- 
voke m 

Now “all this had been rather more than the old 
baron could well bear, for his frame was almost worn 
out by dissipation and debauchery, and he sank back 
insensible, 

Passion had been at work upon him, and the sudden 
emotions he had been called upon to undergo during 
the past half-hour had completely upset him. He 
groaued a few times after he had sunk back, and then 
his teeth were shut firmly together. 

He was carried to his bed, but he never saw daylight 
again. 

“The Rubezahl spoke falsely,” said the butler, as 
he stood by the corpse of his master. “ He said that 
the baron should live, and yet he killed him.” 

“Hush!” tremblingly uttered Stephen, the porter, 
“beware how you speak of the Rubezahl, for see how 
tesrible is his vengeance! * 

7 * * * 
There was a happy party assembled in the 
mansion of eter -# for Orland Wenzel and his 
blushing, joyous Trudchen were to be married. 

Orland had taken possession of the estate which 
had been devised to him by the wicked baron, and 
the fair lands of Walderbend were the dowry of his 
wife. 

The laugh and the jest were at their height, when 
there was a sudden movement of surprise ‘near the 
door, and in a moment more the dwarf hopped nimbly 
into the centre of the room. ‘There he stood, with his 
little crooked legs bent eut like bows, and his tall red 
cap bobbing merrily. 

“The Rubezahl!” uttered Orland, with a look of 
gratitude. 

“ Ah, and what a comical figure he makes,” laughed 
Trudchen. 

“ Be careful how you speak,” whispered Orland, in 
alarm. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Trudchen. “Why, my 
dear, good husband, the Rubezahl couldn't be hired re 
hurt me.” 

And then, turning towards the dwarf, she con- 
tinued : 

“Ah, Peterkin, youre too late to see us married, for 
the thing was done an hour ago; but you may come 
and be introduced to my husband. Come. 

The queer little fellow hopped up to where the bride 
stood, and she took him by the hand and turned to- 
wards her husband. 

“Orland,” she said, “this is my brother —my 
pono Peterkin. You must love him, for though 
= homely in person, yet he has a noble heart.” 

ow Orland remembered that old Labach did once 
have a son—or he remembered that he had heard of 
such a thing—and that that son had gone off when a 
mere child to be cured of a physical deformity. He 
had not been cured, it seemed; but he remained with 
the kind physician who had vainly undertaken his 
cure. As soon as Orland could fairly comprehend the 
mystery, he caught the dwarf in his arm and fondled 
him as though he were a child. 

* You see, Peterkin came up to the castle to see me,” 
explained Trudchen, “and the people there thought 
he was the Rubezahl. I knew how superstitious the 
baron was, and my brother agreed to punish him 
for his many crimes if possible; and he has done it.” 
“So he has!” cried they all. 

“And God has finished the punishment,” added 











“T shall point my finger at | Peterkin, as he broke from Orland’s arms, and went 
Do not think that I need to touch you | to his sister. 


There came a new baron to be lord of Helperhausen, 
and he was a good man, and between him and Orland 
Wenzel there existed a warm and lasting friendship. 
And all the people in that region blessed little Peterkin 
for the part he had played in the happy drama. 

B. ©. 








SYBIL. 


Sysrv is sitting as in a dream 
Down where the willows and waters play ; 
Her gaze is bent on the rippling stream 
But her thoughts seem wandering far away. 
From the smile of her dimpling lips a blush 
Like the rose steals up to her temples fair : 
Does the south wind waken that wavering flush, 
As it toys at will with her dark brown hair? 


Sybil is lost in a waking dream ; 

Eyes half humid with soft delight 
Lose the beauty of sun and stream, 

And banks that slope to the waters bright ; 
Smiles and blushes, and lovelit eyes, 

Tell me, sweet Sybil, the scarlet spell! 
Ah! since you start with strange surprise, 

I can guess—possibly—quite as well! 


Proud Montressor was here to-day, 

Proud in his honour and manly worth— 
And his beauty brave, and I heard him say 

He would win a name with the great of earth, 
And write its letters so true and high 

Their gold would outshine e’en the gilt of wealth ; 
And the world’s time-servitors, standing by 

Should penne his star though they came by 

stealth. 


Then he bent him low to the maiden’s ear— 
“Sybil! for your sake a name I shall win; 
Your name shall be as a battle prayer, 
And thoughts of my darling a vesper hymn!” 
Fie! my Sybil! no pouting lips! * 
Frowns will not do, now the story’s out ; 
Eyes are not always in eclipse— 
1 know what you are thinking about! 
Fie! sweet Sybil, to care for him! 
To pour out the wealth of your heart like wine, 
And hoard up bis words till life’s chalice rim 
Seems filled with a treasure almost divine ; 
But Cupid laughs as I vainly chide, 
And whispers the truth I can ne’er deny. 
That to maiden beauty and manhood’s pride, 
Love's dream is the signet of destiny. 
A. H. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Varxty did Mr. Digby endeavour to mediate between 
the two cousins. Vernor pertinaciously adhered to 
his demands, and declared that the full and ample 
restitution of his fortune, together with the surrender 
of Ethel, were the only terms to which he would 
listen. He derided the threat of Gerald to have him 
arrested; William of Orange, the hero of a successful 
revolution, would scarcely punish an adherent of 
Monmouth for venturing back to his native land, 
especially after having endured so long an exile as his 
had been; and if he were thrown in prison, so soon 
as his case was made known and the motives of his 
arrest laid before those in power, he would certainly 
be released. 

Gerald felt this to be true, and his soul writhed 
within him at the thought that his own neglect of 
Ethel’s best interests had placed such fatal power in 
the hands of a bold and unserupulous man. 

He wrote to Mr. Clyde and begged him to lose no 
time in taking the preliminary steps toward obtaining 
a divorce for her, stating clearly the grounds on which 
it was demanded; though, alas! many months must 
elapse before the delays of the law would evable,him 
to bestow on Ethel the protection of a husband. 

Several days were consumed in fruitless negotiation, 
during which Ethel confined herself to her own 
apartment, and steadily refused to receive the intruder. 
Vernor assumed the command of the house as its 
lawful master, and the servants learned to their dismay 
that the wedding of their lady would not take place, 
as a former husband, long supposed dead, had returned 
to assert his prior claim to her. 

Gerald was almost in despair at the firmness of 
Vernor, when a letter from Lyme was delivered to 
him which changed the aspect of affairs in his favour. 
It was directed in the cramped hand of one not much 
accustomed to writing, and on opening it he found 
these lines: 

“Sir GERALD Metrnurn,—Honoured Sir:—I write 
this to let you know ofa discovery [ have made which 
may be important to you. 





“Three days ago aship went ashore near this place; 
the people on beard were saved, and one of the pas. 
sengers was brought te Jessie Lithgow’s, where | 
lodge. She isa young and beautiful woman, I cay 
see, although she has been sick almost unto deat) 
since her arrival here. During her illness her wild 
ravings informed me of some facts that bear upon the 
history of your cousin, Vernor Methurn, who I an 
aware is now in England. 

“T know much of Vernor’s former life, and when his 
first name fell so oe from her lips I listened to her 
words with interest, believing that they referred ty 
your uncle’s son. I sought for a confirmation of my 
suspicions, and found a letter concealed ia the dress 
she wore when she was brought hither, which proved 
to me that I was right in my conjectures. 

“T enclose you a copy of that letter, as I dared not 
remove the original. You can judge for yourself ij 
the facts it centains can be of any use to you at this 
crisis. He has married a second wife while his first 
one is yet living, and this poor girl bas followed hin 
to d such as the law may afford. 

“Four nights ago, Vernor Methurn was in this place, 
and by this time he is undoubtedly at liffden, I 
know the Lady Ethel was soen to marry you, and the 
information I send may enable you to deal with your 
adversary on more equal terms. You may rely on the 
truth of this statement from a friend, elthough my 
name is not signed to it. “M. V.” 

Below this was copied the letter Vernor had written 
to Sylvie, and Gerald no sooner glanced over it than 
he saw from internal evidence that his cousin must 
have been the autlior of the original. The date also 
confirmed his suspicions that Vernor had not told the 
truth as to the place of his refuge during the years of 
his absence. 

In a tumult of feeling he sought Mr. Digby and 
laid the important missive before him. He read it 
carefully, ard then said: 

“This places Vernor at your mercy. The woman 
he has thus wronged will expose his treachery, and, 
to avoid a prosecution’ for bigamy, ke will be com- 
pelled to fly from the country. <A delay of a few 
months will enable you to claim your bride; for now 
all legal difficulties to a divorce must vanish before 
the proofs you can bring forward of his utter want of 
principle and feeling. Let us seek an interview with 
bim, and show him the critical position in which he 
stands.” 

Vernor was walking on the sea-beach, but in a short 
time he came up and returned to the house. Gerald 
met him in the hall, and requested a private conver- 
sation in the library. 

“ Our interviews lead to so little that is satisfactory, 
that it seems useless to hold them,” he said, with s 
sneer; ‘ but I will not refuse your request.” 

“ This one at least will be more decisive,” was the 
significant reply. “I have something of importance 
to communicate to you which will probably change 
your plan of action.” 

“T fancy not, but we shall see;” and he indolently 
followed his cousin, and threw himself in a chair in 
front of the fire. Mr. Digby was seated beside the 
library table, and Gerald carefully closed the door oi 
the room. Vernor hauglitily said : 

“You take many precautions which are now use- 
less, for every servant in this house knows who | 
am and why [ have come hither. ‘They also begiv 
to comprehend that I intend to maintain the footing 
I have gained here as the lawful master of the do- 
main.” 

“Tam quite well aware of that ; but they do not 
know what Iam about to communicate to you. It 
has been known to myself only within the last hour, 
and J warn you that it will be a terrible blow to 
you.” 

“Let it fall, then,” was the reckless rejoinder. 
“Tam prepared for anything you can have to-tell me.’ 

“T think you are scarcely prepared for this, How 
long is it since you left Barbadoes, aud deserted the 
woman to whom you were united there? I am aware 
that you have never been in Virginia; that the years 
of your exile were speut in the West Indies.” 

As Vernor listened his cheeks blanched. He visibly 
trembled, though he faltered : 

“Tt is false! No woman has a legal claim upon mé 
save Ethel; why should you presume to doubt my 
word as to the place of my exile?” 

“T doubt it because it is satisfactorily proved to me 
that you have never been in Virginia. ‘Ihe womat 
you lately deserted is already in England in pursuit ci 
you, and by this time the clue to your identity is fr: 
nished to her, though you wedded her ouly under v'*, 

baptismal name.” 

He looked fixedly on the changing face of the lis 
tener; and if confirmation had been needed, the agit 
tion of Vernor supplied it. He faintly gasped: 

“Sylvie in England! Sylvie on my track! Thet 
I am indeed undone! ” 

After a moment of perturbed thought, be passion 
ately asked : 
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ue Who has told you this? What proof have youof 
avhat you assert ?” : 
Gerald offered him the letter of the gipsy, and calmly 


wr head that, and see that you are no longer safe in 
is country.” 

oo vith dilating eyes Vernor read the lines, then 
glanced over the copy of his own letter to Sylvie, and 
the fidelity of the last assured him that no deception 
against him was attempted by his cousin. He saw 
that an avenging fate had thrown into Sylvie’s hands 
the means of ruining him, and he knew her too well 
to hope ‘that she would spare him. To remain in 
England was to subject himself toa prosecution which 
must end in a long and ignominious imprisonment; 
and in a tlepressed tone, he said : 

“ Fate is against me, I must evade this woman, at 
all hazards; and I accept from you the terms I have 
hitherto rejected. I must leave the country before 
this revengeful tigress can take any steps against me. 
I must say in my own defence, however, that when I 
gave my hand to Sylvie Menard, I thought sufficient 
time had elapsed to have the tie between Ethel and 
myself broken here. I did not mean to act the villain 
by her, for I loved her.” 

“Then why have you so cruelly deserted her ?” 

“Does not my letter to her tell you plainly enough? 
Tam no saint, and her temper exasperated me beyond 
endurance. I was weary of her before the news came 
that you were about to marry Ethel; I frankly own 
that if she had not been Lady Clifton I should have 
remained in Barbadoes, and suffered the wedding to 
take place; but I could not give up such a prospect 
for a woman I no longer cared for.” 

A silence of some moments ensued after this frank 
avowal, which was broken by Mr. Digby : 

“ My advice to you, Vernor, is to leave England as 
soon as possible. Etiiel is my ward, and on her part 
I promise the sum of three hundred pounds to be paid 
to you annually. Gerald will allow you as much 
more from the income of your late father’s estate, and 
that is nearly equal to the sum enjoyed by Sir Hugh, 
On the continent you can evade the person who has 
followed you hither, if you are resolved not to do such 
justice to her asthe lapse of a few months will place 
in your power. If your union with her was prompted 
by love, Vernor, you may be happy with her yet.” 

Hislip curled contemptuously : 

“T thank you for your advice, but I prefer freedom 
to the life Sylvie has led me for the last year or two. 
Neither would she accept such reparation, for she will 
never forgive me for abandoning her. My life would 
hardly be safe if we were shut up in the same room 
together, for these tropical women are demons incarnate 
when they are wronged as I have wronged her. Pay 
me the first instalment of my annuity; give me such 
writings as will secure it to me for life, and I will seek 
my own safety in my own way.” 

This was gladly assented to. Gerald drew up the 
obligation, observing such legal forms as were neces- 
sary to render it valid; and Vernor prepared to de- 


rt. 
Oe requested a last interview with Ethel, and after 
learning from Gerald the secret of his sudden sub- 
mission, she consented to receive him in the presence 
of Mrs. Digby. 

The young girl sat near the fire, in a large crimson 
chair, dressed in a becoming morning robe, with a 


bright coloured shawl thrown around her. Her hair, 
of golden brown, fell in natural ringlets around 
her polished brow; the news she had lately heard 
had recalled the colour to her cheeks, and the soft 
eyes had lost the expression of terror that lately 
dwelt in them. 

Vernor gazed on this picture of youth and innocence 
with rage and mortification in his heart. 

He saw that Ethel had developed into a most 
charming woman, and in that moment he felt that he 
could have loved her. He remembered all the sweet 
and feminine traits of her character, and contrasted 
them with those of the wilful being who had once so 
deeply enthralled him, and he cursed the blindness of 
heart which had led him to estrange her from him by 
his long neglect. 

Ethel greeted him with a faint smile, but she did 
not extend her hand to him. Mrs. Digby sat beside 
the window, partially concealed by the heavy curtain; 
and Vernor threw himself on a chair beside Ethel. 
He abruptly said : 

“Thave come to bid you farewell, Ethel. Ihave 
made you miserable in the last few days, and if fortune 
had not turned against me, I might have still con- 
tinued to do so, for I eo not pretend to be better than 
Iam, You once loved me well enough to give me 
your hand, and if time had been granted me I would 
have won you back again. You would have recalled 
all my father’s kindness to you, and you could not 
atterly have cast off his son. ‘l'ell me, Ethel, did you 
not once love me?” 

“Talways have felt for you the affection of a sister, 
Vernor, and, as my brother, I would now gladly receive 


| you, I will own that if you had treated me differently 


| after you obtained my hand, I might have learned 
| the task that was set for me; but you neglected me— 
| you showed me plainly that you had sacrificed yourself 
| to the wishes of your father, and my heart shrank 
{away from you. Then came those terrible days in 
which you were condemned to exile: if you had even 
then shown that you wished my companionship, I 
would have followed you and shared your fate. You 
remember how you refused; you may recall your own 
words, by which you restored to me the right to cherish 
my childish preference for Gerald. I mourned over 
your misfortunes; I wept over your supposed death, 
and—my heart clung to him who stood beside me and 
sustained me through all my trials. Now, I can never 
become the wife of any man save Gerald, I love him, 
as perhaps I might have loved you, if you had taken 
the same pains to win my affections.” 

The avowal that she might have been won to love 
him awoke new hopes in the breast of Vernor, and 
dropping on his knees before her, he supplicated : 

“Ob, Ethel, return to your allegiance to me, and I 

romise to be to you the best, the tenderest of husbands. 

e can seek a new home in a fairer land than this, 
where I shall be free to devote my life to you.” 

An expression of severity swept over her face, and 
her soft eyes lighted with anger at thisdaring proposal. 
She proudly said : 

“What! take back the perjured hand that had been 
plighted to another! Accept the false heart which 
has blighted the life of the woman that really loves 
you! Never! If Gerald did not stand between us, 
your own acts would place an invincible barrier to 
our union.” 

He sprang up, and passionately said : 

“ So—Gerald has told you of that! The girl was 
madly in love with me; I was ruined—dependent 
upon her father for the means of life, so what could I 
do but accept the advances she made to me? I thought 
our union had been dissolved when I married her, for 
I did not mean to play the villain to her. But she 
made me miserable; she was jealous and passionate, 
and my heart grew cold to her. When I heard that 
I could reclaim my first love, my thought recurred to 
you with a tenderness I had never before felt for any 
one. Oh, Ethel, take me back; fly to the continent 
with me, where I shall be safe, and I swear to make 
you happy, I swear to ’ 

She raised her hand deprecatingly. 

‘Say no more, Vernor. Do not humiliate yourself 
by entreaties that can avail nothing, Since you 
abused the hospitalities of the good Samaritans who 
took you in, in your hour of need, you owe to this 
lady the only reparation it is now in your power to 
make ; when you are free to do so, legalize the tie that 
binds you to her, and thus regain her respect and af- 
fection.” 

“That advice is easier given than acted upon. If 
you knew Sylvie, you would comprehend that she will 
never forgive me for deserting her, and if she believed 
you to be really her rival, she would be capable of 
destroying you.” 

She shuddered, and presently said : 

“Such love as she must have felt for you cannot 
easily be estranged. Vernor, you can make your peace 
with her, and I conjure you to seek her—to make the 
attempt, at all hazards.” 

“Then your resolution is irrevocable ?” 

“ Trrevocable as fate itself,” was the firm response ; 
and Vernor arose, and stood pale and haughty before 
her. 
“Then all that remains to me is to bid you farewell, 
If I have treated you badly, Ethel, you have in your 
turn crushed the best hopes and impulses of my heart. 
With such a woman as you are | might have been 
elevated, and made a better man; with Sylvie, I shall 
go down—down deeper in the slough of iniquity. But 
let. that pass.” 

“ Then you will seek her? You will atone for the 
injuries you have inflicted on her?” she eagerly 
asked. 

“ Perhaps I may—I do not know. I am tossed on 
a sea of perplexity and doubt as to the best course to 

ursue.” 

“Oh! Vernor,” she imploringly said with clasped 
hands and weeping eyes—“let your better angel 
speak within your soul. Pray to God for guidance in 
this hour of indecision, and He will teach you to be 
just, to be honourable toward this unfortunate woman, 
Bind up her broken heart, and find your reward in 
a deeper, tenderer love than she has even yet felt for 

ou,” 

He gloomily replied : 

“Since all hope is ended here, perhaps it will be the 
best course I can pursue. Give me your hand for the 
last time, Ethel. It will soon be bestowed upon 
another, but my last kiss cannot defile it.” 

She reluctantly extended it, and pressing it to his 
lips, Vernor turned away to meet his aunt standing 
between himself and the door. 











“Dear Vernor,” she said with emotion, “ may God | 


confirm you in your good resolutions. Follow Ethel’s 
counsels, and find happiness in the future.” 

He hastily wrung her hand, and said: 

“I promise to seek Sylvie, and if she will listen to 
reason, perhaps the best thing I can do will be to 
follow your counsels. Good-bye Aunt Agnes; forget: 
your unhappy newhew, and rejoice in the rising 
fortunes of your son.” 

He hurriedly left the apartment, and in half-an- hour 
was on his way tu Lyme with a heart filled with chagrin. 
and bitter disappointment. Ethel, levely, tender, 
endowed with a brilliant fortune, he had cast away, 
and for what? The fascinations, the brilliant charms 
of Syvlie which had once so deeply enchanted him, 
were in that hour valueless in his sight, and he re- 
volved plan after plan for getting Ethel in his power, 
and evading the pursuit of her who came as an aveng- 
ing fury upon his path. But the whirl of thong!:it soon 
settled into the conviction that the best thing he could 
do for his own interest, was to make his peace with 
Sylvie, return with her to her island home, and when 
the power was his, make her his lawful wife. 

That he was swayed by any but selfish motives in 
this determination, it would be false to state. 

He reflected that the sum he would annually receive 
from his relatives, would suffice to render him inde- 
pendent of Sylvie, and he would have the enjoyment 
of a luxurious home in a climate that was congenial 
to him; so balancing one evil against another, Vernor 
finally made up his miad to humble himself before the 
loving heart which he felt assured would not refuse 
his prayer for a reconciliation. 

He reached Lyme in the dusk of evening, and seeing 
an excited group gathered on the pier, he rode down 
to it and inquired what had happened. He learned 
that a woman had drowned herself in the sea a short 
time before; that she was a foreigner who had been 


| in the country but a few days, and Vernor’s heart gave 


a great bound as he thought that it might be Sylvie. 
If so, he was free to make another effort to regain 
Ethel, and no scruples of humanity should stand in his 
way. . 

The inquiries he made were answered in such a 
manner as to mislead him completely, and Vernor 
arrived at the triumphant conclusion that in her 
despair, Sylvie had committed suicide. As if to give 
certainty to this delusion, he saw Jessie Lithgow 
among those who were seeking some clue to the fate 
of the unfortunate woman, and beside her was Basil 
Menard, whom he instantly recognized, but he was 
very careful to conceal his face from the keen glance 
of his old enemy. 

There was no time for the indulgence of remorse, 
if his callous heart had been snsceptille of such a feel- 
ing, and he turned his horse’s head from the town and 


| rode slowly toward the cove in which he knew the 


smugglers concealed their vessels while discharging 


| their contraband goods, 


Had he paused long enough to make inquiries in 


| the town, he would have learned that Sylvie was still 


in the house of Jessie Lithgow, rapidly recovering 
from her late illness, and that the poor stranger who 
had destroyed herself was an Italian who had been 
left destitute in a foreign land. 

As if Fate was resolved to destroy him, Vernor 
rashly adopted the belief he wished to entertain ; for, 
much as he had once loved Sylvie, he now felt that 
her death was a welcome release to him, and an earnest 
of future prosperity, 

As he rode forward, his plans were rapidly matured, 
and to his great joy when hecame in sight of the cove 
he found the same lugger still detained there in which 
he had voyaged to Lyme. Dismounting, he descended 
the rugged pathway and stepped on board. The 
captain came forward to receive him, and said with 
much surprise : 

“ So it’s really you, Mr. Methurn! I did not expect 
to see you again so soon. I thought you would be 
away to claim your estate.” 

“T found a usurper fn possession,” he drily re- 
sponded, “and I have come to you to help me out of 
a strait. But what has detained you here so long ? 
I thought you would have gone on your voyage back 
before this time.” 

The man uttered an oath and said: 

“ The revenue officers are on the watch, andI have 
been penned up here, watching an opportunity to es- 
cape for days; but I'll give ’em the slip yet.” 

“ Perhaps you will find that it lias been as much to 
your interest to be detained as if you had sailed. 
Come with me into the cabin, for I have something of 
importance to propose to you.” 

‘The skipper left the deck in charge of a sailor he 
summoned from below, and accompanying Vernor 
into the cabin closed the door. When they were alone 
he said : 

“ And now, sir, Iam at your service. What can I 
do to help yeu?” 

“Captain Tompkins, will you aid a deeply wronged 
man to right, himself, and at the same time do e 
handsome thing for yourself? ” 
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“Tf I can kill two birds with one stone, you may be | cess in a foray against the house, when he saw a light 
sure I shan’t refuse to do so. What has happened | figure wrapped in furs descending the pathway alone, 
and how can I serve you?” in which he recognized Ethel. The signal agreed on 

“T will tell you. My cousin has taken advantage | was instantly given, and Vernor left his covert, and 
of my absence to possess himself of my inheritance; | prepared to spring upon his victim. 
he has traduced me to my own wife until her mind is | 
so deeply poisoned against me that she refuses to | 
return to me; she even threatens to apply for a divorce | OHAPTER XXXV. 

Abat she may give her hand to him who has so deeply| Wen Vernor took his departure from Cliffden, 
injured me. Since I have returned to England with-| Gerald sought the apartment of Ethel, to impart the 
out the formality of a pardon from the government, I| welcome tidings to her that she need fear no further 
cannot show myself openly, and Gerald Methurn has | persecution from his cousin. 

taken advantage of this to defy me even in the house| During Vernor’s stay in the house, the lovers had 
of my wife. The service I wish from you is, to slip | scarcely met, for each was too wretched to offer even 
out of this cove, and lie in wait about twenty miles | the consolation. of hope to the other. With so bold 
above, till I come on board with the faithless woman | amd corrupt an adversary as Vernor, they could not 
who has acted thus; for it is my purpose to seize her | tell what base ruse he might employ to frustrate their 
and bear her away by force. If you will do this, and future happiness. 

land me safely on the coast of France, I will reward/ Ethel dreaded his presence near her even more than 
you in proportion to the magnitude of the service.” | death itself, and in his unsuccessful efforts to deal 

The captain listened in surprise. with him, Gerald lost the little’ confidence he might 

“T have heard that Lady Clifton has been married | once have felt in his guod feeling. He clearly saw 
before, but I did not learn who was her husband. If | that the lapse of time had confirmed the worst traits of 
she refuses to live with you, what can you do with | Vernor’s character; that he had become a thoroughly 
her?” hard-hearted, self-indulgent sensualist, who was ready 

“ Once in a foreign land, I can easily manage her. | to trample on the most sacred rights of others to attain 
Besides she loved me in other days, and when she | his own personal gratification. 
knows that her fate is irrevocably linked with mine, | Gerald had nothing in common with such a man, 
she will forget her lover and content herself with and he recoiled from him with a depth of repulsion 
me.” which gave additional poignancy to the thought that 

“Tt's a ticklish affair, sir, and I hardly know what | he held such fatal power over the destiny of the 
to say about it. You know the old adage—‘if a| woman he loved. To rescue her from him, even if 
woman will, she will; and if she won't, she won’t;’| she could never become his own, was the strongest 
and if this young lady loves your cousin she won't be | desire of his soul, and a terrible weight of anxiety was 
likely to stay with you, on any terms.” lifted from his heart when the letter of Minchen placed 

“T'll risk that,” replied Vernor, resolutely. ‘All| it in his power to dictate terms to Vernor. 
you have to do is to help me to regain my lawful au-| He came in smiling and joyful, and seating himself 
thority over her, and if she escapes from it again it| beside Ethel, without even attempting to take her 
will be my own fault. I have money—lI will pay you | hand, he said: 

a large sum in advance for the service,and when my| “Vernor is gone, my dear Ethel, and I think we 
wife is reconciled to her fate I will give you another | shall see him no more. He is no longer safe in this 
bonus for helping me to regain my lost happiness. | country, and he has pledged his word to embark for 
The King’s vesse! watches for you below the town—| the continent within four days.” 

you can slip out above, perform the service I demand,| “Thank heaven! I. trust that I shall never see 
and make a good use of the time you are losing here.” | him again! The consciousness that he was so near 

“I don’t know but you're right, sir. It is now ten | me, has weighed as an incubus upon my spirits since 
days that I’ve been cooped up here, hoping to tire | he has been here. Yet, as he was still living, Gerald, 
out the patience ef that revenue officer; but he still | it is well that we learned it in time to prevent our 
hangs on, and he'd have been here after me before} union.” 
now if his cutter wasn’t of such heavy draft. After “ But it was a terrible blow, Ethel, and I feel as if I 
all, I don’t see as a woman has the right to refuse to | had grown ten years older within the last few days. 
go with her lawful husband when he commands her | Never again will I trust anything to chance. The 
to do so, and if your pay is good, I may as well take | presumption of Vernor’s death caused me to quash the 
the job as another.” | law proceedings, which would have restored to you 

“That is well,” said Vernor, drawing forth his | the control of your own fate. I blame myself for this, 
purse, from which he took the money that morning | for if Vernor had been in a position to contest his 
given him by Gerald as the first instalment of his an- | claim to you, I cannot tell what the result might have 
nuity, and offered the larger part of it to the captain. | been. Unless both parties are agreed, it is extremely 
He seemed surprised at the amount tendered, and | difficult to obtain a divorce in this country.” 

Vernor jauntily said: She shuddered and became slightly pale. 

“You see that I pay munificently. I always do so “Oh, Gerald, I would never have consented to re- 
when I demand good service; and now, how soon! ceive him as my husband! I would have buried my- 
can you be at your post?” self in some obscure retreat, and left to him what he 

“In twenty-four hours at farthest; but how are | alone covets, the enjoyment of my fortune. You will 

ou to gain possession of your prize?” now take steps to free me from him? Since he with- 

“That will be easy enough. She often walks alone ; draws his claims, there will be no difficulty in the 
on the beach below Cliffden, and I shall lie in wait for | way.” 
her till she appears, then seize on and bear heraway.| “I havealready written to Mr. Clyde, and requested 
The weather is mild and beautiful for the season, and | him to take such steps as are necessary on your behalf 
now that I am believed to have taken my final leave | to gain the divorce, which Iam now certain will be 
of her, Lady Clifton will resume her usual habits, | readily granted. Do not be alarmed by imaginary 
You may be detained a few days; but I am almost | terrors, my dear Ethel, for you are now perfectly safe 
certain that in that time I shall make sure of my | from the machinations of Vernor. Oh! if he had 
quarry.” wrested you from me, I should have been the most 

If the skipper had any scruples they were silenced | miserable of men! But deep as my recent disappoint- 
by the voice of interest, and he prepared to go on this | ment is, I am now reconciled to it. A few months of 
iniquitous errand. delay, and no obstacle will exist to our union.” 

Vernor remained on board, and in the darkness of “Those months will soon pass away, Gerald. You 
night the lugger slipped her cables, and eluding the} will spend as much of your time as possible at Clifden, 
cutter, which was cruising around her place of refuge, | and when the joyous spring-time comes, we can 
sailed up the coast till she came in sight of the lofty | celebrate our marriage. We shall not be the less 
height on which stood the mansion of Cliffden. happy for this delay.” 

About two miles below was an indentation in the “Will you not go with me to London? My mother 
shore, sheltered by a projecting headland, which} and Mr. Digby have already spoken of taking you and 
offered a secure haven in mild weather. Here the | Alice there to spend the remainder of the winter. 
anchor was cast, and Vernor went on shore to watch | Perhaps it may be best, but you can consult your own 
for the prey he had come to entrap. inclinations.” 

A boat rowed by two men was Kept constantly at “ If I do, I shall certainly remain here,” she quickly 
his command, and a signal was agreed on between | replied. “Our friends in London are aware that our 
himself and the captain, by which the latter would | marriage was to have taken place at Christmas, and 
learn when the capture was made, and prepare his | the cause of its interruption must become the subject 
vessel to sail as soon as Ethel was safe on board. of gossip and remark. No, dear Gerald, I think it 

Having thus arranged his plans, Vernor sought a | will be too severe a trial to me to appear in society in 
cavern below the cliffs which he had discovered during | my present position, nor do I feel that it will be right 
his late visit. for me to do so.” 

The opening from it commanded a view of the} “I felt this myself, Ethel, and I referred the pro- 
pathway leading to the beach, and if Ethel descended | posal to you, sure that your own instinctive sense of 
it he must see her. propriety would guide your decision. I will hasten 

Three days passed away, and she came not; he had | to Eondon to see that everything is in proper train 
almost despaired; the captain was becoming impa- | to attain our wishes; but I shall return as speedily as 
tient, and Vernor was meditating the chances of suc- | possible to the enjoyment of your dear society. With 

















the guardianship of my mother and her husband, anj 
the companionship of Alice, there can be no impro. 
priety in your receiving me for as long a time as | 
may be able to spend with you.” 

“ That will be best,” she cheerfully replied. “Tie 
winter promises to be unusually mild, and you can go 
to and fro Without great inconvenience. I have many 
sources of pleasure here, for I have already become 
much attached to the place. I am afraid it has com. 
pletely rivalled the Priory in my affections, although 
that was the home of childhood.” 

“Then we will make Cliffden our home the greater 
part of every year after we are married. [, too, like 
the prospect of the sea, and the neighbourhood scems 
to be a pleasant one.” 

“Yes—I like those who have called since I came 
here very much, and in our late troubles they have 
manifested little indiscreet curiosity. My tenants seem 
already attached to me, and my presence on the estate 
will be very beneficial tothem. Will Mr. Bertie re- 
turn with you to Lendon? ” 

“ Of course—that is, if he can tear himself from the 
fascinations of Alice. If I am any judge of the 
symptoms, I should say that Mr. Digby will soon be 
called on to give up his daughter.” 

“Then you approve of his addresses ?” 

“With all my heart. Bertie is a noble and true 
man; he will have a good fortune when his father 
dies, and he has now an allowance amply sufficient to 
enable him to marry, and live as befits his station. 
He has not much ambition, but Alice will infuse 
some of her own spirit into him, and urge him on in 
the race of life, till he wins the position his talents fit 
him to adorn.” 

“Alice is a dear girl, and she will make one of the 
best of wives; but I am sorry to give her up, even to 
Mr. Bertie. 

“Oh, you will not be separated very far, for Bertie 
has purchased a small property near this, on which is 
a handsome hunting-lodge, to which additions can be 
made if Alice accepts him. To tell you the whole 
truth, Ethel, he is with her now, pouring his tale of 
love in her ear, and with the approbation of her father, 


“So, while I have been shut upin my own room, 
the destiny of Alice has, # seems, been settled. | 
shall be bridesmaid to her, in place of her acting in 
that capacity to me.” 

“T do not think the marriage will take place imme- 
diately. Mr. Digby has stipulated that he shall keep 
his daughter till our fate is decided. Then, if the de- 
cision is favourable, Bertie and myself will both be 
made happy on the same day.” 

She smiled brightly. 

“So much the ‘better, for I could scarcely have 
borne the loss of Alice just at this time.” 

A small time-piece that stood-on the mantel chimed 
the hour, and Gerald arose, and said: 

“Tt is laterthan I thought; the time has flown s 
swiftly with you, that I have neglected several things 
I must attend to before dinner.” 

“T shall come to the table to-day for the first time 
since the evil phantom I evoked made his unwelcome 
appearanee. [ shall not be surprised if,in time to 
come, it were told that I actually called up the shade 
of the departed by the magic spell of a mistletoo 
bough.” 

Gerald laughed, raised her hand to his lips, and left 
the room. In a short time Alice came in, looking 
flushed and excited, and after standing over the fire 
few moments, she abruptly said : 

“T have something to say to you, Ethel, which 
must be told before you ring for your maid.” 

“ Suppose a little bird has already whispered it to 
me? "she laughingly replied. “I cansee from your 
face that you have not said ‘no’ to your true love.” 

“So—Gerald has betrayed confidence! I will re- 
psy him for this breach of trust. You know, then, 
that Edward Bertie has proposed to me, and——” 

She paused, and Ethel went on: 

“ And you have accepted him? Is it not so, Alice, 
darling ?” 

““Well—y-e-s—I believe I have been so foolish, 
though I once thought I would never accept a mau 
who has not the energy to win his own way in life as 
Gerald has done. Mr. Bertie’s fortune is already 
made for him, and he has nothing to do but enjoy it, 
which he seems inclined to do in too quiet a manne! 
to please me exactly. But somehow he has won up? 
me, until I had not the courage to refuse him when be 
told me how much he loves me.” 4 

“ Right—right, my dainty fire spirit. Mr. Bertie 
only wants such a wife as you will be to him, to rous? 
him to run the race his education and abilities fit 
him to win. He is so much attached, to you that 
your influence will make him all you can wish.” 

“T don’t intend to rule my husband, Ethel. | 
should despise him if I could do so. Edward has 
spirit enough of his own, if it can only be aroused and 
directed aright.” 

“ T am aware of that, and youcan give the impetus, 
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without betraying your agency even to him, So, 
Mrs. Edward Bertie elect, I offer you my hearty con- 
gratulations.” : s 

She kissed her friend tenderly, and Alice ran off 
to her own room to prepare for dinner. 

A happy group assembled around the table on that 

day. After the servants had withdrawn, Mr. Digby 
expressed his entire satisfaction with the choice his 
daughter had made. It was finally arranged that so 
soon as the divorce enabled Gerald to claim his bride, 
Alice, at the same time, should give her hand to her 
over. 
Bertie was unwilling to leave his betrothed in the 
first flush of his newly-won happiness, and Gerald, 
little loth, lingered three more happy days beneath 
the hospitable roof of Cliffden. 

On the fourth day the two young men reluctantly 
departed for London. 

The morning was bright and unusually warm for 
the season; there was little wind, and the smooth 
sea came rolling in soft murmurs toward the shore. 
Soon after the departure of the travellers, Ethel came 
into the sitting-room, equipped for her daily walk. 
She found Alice writing a letter for her father, who 
walked to and fro, dictating it to her. Mrs. Digby 
looked up from her sewing, and asked : 

“In which direction will you walk this morning, 
Ethel ? ” 

“T am going to the beach, aunty. It seems an age 
since I have been there, and the day is so deliciously 
calm that it will be delightful to walk on it again.” 

“Have you no fears as to your perfect safety there?” 
she anxiously inquired. ‘Alice cannot go with you 
immediately, and you had better wait till her letter is 
finished.” 

“T have gone alone so often and encountered no 
one, that I think I may venture to do so again; but 
if you wish it, 1 will wait for Alice. I shall prefer 
her companionship at any rate.” 

Alice looked up and smiled: 

“T am afraid your patience will be put to a severe 
test, for father dictates long letters, and I have but 
just begun my task.” 

“I will be brief this time, my daughter, for the 
day is too bright to be spent within doors,” said 
Mr. Digby, good-humouredly. “Ethel shall not be 
long detained.” 

But he soon became oblivious of his promise, and 
sentence after sentence was added to the voluminous 
epistle to an old and valued friend. Ethel became 
impatient of the delay; she looked through the 
window at the brilliant sunshine, and presently 
said : 

“T will just stroll about the lawn till you can 
join me, Alice. I will not attempt to descend to 
the beach till I see you coming out to join me.” 

Alice nodded, and she went out alone. Enticing 
as the view below the cliffs was, where the sands 
were sheltered from the wind, Ethel continued to 
promenade through a walk that wound above them 
till she saw Alice issue from the house. Without 
pausing till she had time to join her, she gained 
the head of the rude stairway, and commenced the 
descent. 

Miss Digby was detained on the lawn a few mo- 
ments by the gardener, who asked for directions con- 
cerning some winter roses whith had been cent to her 
by the orders of Bertie; time was thus given for 
Ethel to outstrip her so far as to throw her com- 
pletely in the power of him who watched her ap- 
proach, ready to pounce on her and bear her away to 
wretchedness. 

Vernor waited till his prey had gained the beach, 
and then, emerging from the spot on which he had 
concealed himself, rapidly approached her. As fate 
would have it, Ethel unfortunately turned in the 
direction from which the boat was approaching ; the 
murmur of the sea deadened the sound of the footsteps 
that pursued her, aud when the unexpected appear- 
ance of a boat rowed rapidly toward the shore caused 
her to turn precipitately that she might retrace her 
steps, she encountered the resolute face of Vernor, who 
barred her progress by extendiug his arms and en- 
closing her in them. 

“Fairly trapped, my lady wife,” he triumphantly 
said. “'I'here is no one here to dispute my claim to 
you, and you had better go with me quietly. It will 
only be the worse for you if you do not.” 

“Vernor, for heaven’s sake unhand me!” she im- 
plored. “ You can gain nothing by this unmanly vio- 
lence. What becomes of your pledges? You will not 
act so dishonourable a part as to tear me away from 
my heme and friends? ” 

“You should not talk of broken pledges,” he rudely 
replied, “for you have yourself broken the most 
sacred one a woman can make. You are my lawful 
wife, and if I am forced to go into exile, I choose to 
take you with me. Resistance will be useless, so yield 
to your fate without exasperating me by a show of 
resistance,” 

“But I will not yield to it without a struggle. Only 





let me go, and I will give you half—nay, all I possess, 
for my freedom.” 

“Tt is all mine, at any rate, Lady Clifton, but I value 
your own fair self as much as your lands and gold. 
Ethel, I swear that I love you. I never did till now, 
but since our last meeting I love you as I have loved 
no other woman.” 

With great effort Ethel had thus far preserved her 
self-command, but now it deserted her. There was 
an expression of savage triumph in the face of Vernor 
that filled her with dread. As he attempted to lift 
her in his arms, she uttered a piercing shriek, which 
was heard by Alice as she was descending towards 
the beach. 

(To be continued.) 


TRIFLES. 


TuHeEnre is nothing on the earth so small that it may 
not produce some good; nothing so insignificant but 
will bring forth one beautiful flower; no pearl so little 
that it will not sparkle if brought to the light. Little 
things make up life, and our every-day experience 
tells us so. 

All Nature sprang from a seed; the majestic oak 
was once a slender twig, and thé grains of sand upon 
the seashore are valueless if taken separately. But thie 
bulk forms a footing to view the mighty ocean, yet, 
vast as it is, drops have made it vast. The petty 
trials, the small thorns, are more difficult to overcome, 
worse to pluck out than those greater obstacles that 
we encounter, 

Every day we are called upon to bear burdens ; not 
an hour passes but it brings some fresh trial, threaten- 
ing to beat down patience under our feet, but which 
are not deemed great enough to ask another's sym- 
pathy. Yet, let a heavy affliction or grief fall, and 
friends will crowd around with kind words and gentle 
looks of sympathy, that mitigate the grief, and lift 
half the load from the sufferer’s breast. ~ 

The propensities of noble minds do not have full 
scope until they have been used. Gradually, by de 
grees, they arrive at their meridian. Not at one birth 
are their masterpieces produced, but thought after 
thought is grafted on, and, by gathering together the 
scraps, one grand idea is formed. We cannot plunge 
into philosophy and theology before we have mastered 
the more simple branches. 

So with character. Those little, tiny faults and 
errors that.so harass the soul must be overcome before 
excellence can hope to be gained. Small as they are, 
they keep us from the right path, and prevent us from 
leading a virtuous life. 

Though we would not be guilty of committing any 
atrocious crime or disgraceful thing, yet the little sins 


are persisted in, knowing not that they are as offen- | 


sive in the sight of God. Day after day we yield to 
the same temptations—hasty words spoken that fall 
on the heart like hot coals of fire; trifles, but what 
do they amount to? A mother’s life, perhaps, em- 
bittered; asister’s affection torn asunder by yielding 
to them. 

A kind word—what influence it has; it lets in a 
ray of sunshine to the saddened heart; it may strew 
one’s pathway with beautiful flowers, and impel one 
on to higher achievements all through life. 

A word of encouragement spoken in due time may 
save years of trouble, and waft the soul in true feel- 
ings of thankfulness. What opportunities, then, have 
we for making others happy; for it lies in the power 
of all, not one is deprived of the great privilege. And 
when it is discovered that such is the cas3, we will 
then see more fully the effects of being in each other’s 
society. 

“ Despise not the day of little things,” for it is only 
by performing these that we can hope to attain to 
higher. M. M. 

Saws ss 


A Rivat To Epsom.—lIt is possible that Epsom 
and Ascot will have a great and successful rival in 
future years in the Alexandra Park Races. A meet- 
ing next year is to commence proceedings. It is 
undertaken with the greatest spirit and liberality, and 
the stakes are of sufficient value to secure the most 
brilliant entries. ‘T'he racecourse will command most 
beautiful views of the surrounding country, and, as it 
isonly a pleasant drive from the metropolis, and will 
take place ihe week between Epsom and Ascot, when 
the London season is at its height, the greatest success 
is anticipated for this spirited undertaking. 

‘TREEs.—There is nothing which gives a more de- 
lightful aspect to the cities of Europe than tke double 
avenues of trees into swhich some of their principal 
streets are divided. The drooping and waving boughs, 
through which are seen myriads of passengers glanc- 
ing tu and fro; the numbers reclining, in their friendly 
shade, on seats placed round their trunks; the pleas- 
ing murmur and flickering of their leaves in the bust- 
ling haunts of business and commerce, give a tone and 
a relief to the anxious mind, and soothe down each 





unquiet and discordant emotion. In passing along 
the streets it is pleasant to peep at the trees and the 
green grass through the open door of some garden or 
shrubbery ; it gives a pleasing idea of the taste and 
elegance of the owner or designer’s mind: and, in the 
hurry and turmoil of business, carries the imagination 
away to scenes of rural beauty and repose under the 
thick foliage of some magnificent tree, by the side of 
running waters, and with the level champaign stretch- 
ing before us, the village or the city risiug in beauty 
to break the prospect, and the blue range of hill or 
mountain bounding the horizon. 


More Discoveries At Pompen.—Some interest- 
ing discoveries have been made in a house which 
was bejng built at the time of the catastrophe. This 
house contained a large deposit of Egyptian marble, 
now brought to light, and valued at 50,000f. On the 
ground floor the remains of a magnificent bed have 
been found: the woodwork is burnt away, but the 
bronze ornaments are in perfect preservation, consist- 
ing of a lion’s claws which formed the legs, and geese’s 
heads which adorned the top. This bed is now to be 
constructed according to its original design. The 
blocks of marble are to be used for plinths to the most 
valuable statues of the museum. 








PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Wuar would our great grandmothers, who prized 
even a black paper profile of friend or relative as 
though it were made of gold; who glazed and framed 
it and kept it wrapped up in silver paper at the 
bottom of some cherished work-box, from whence it 
was only taken for exhibition on rare occasions; 
when people, after being informed that it was cousin 
John or sister Ann, discovered a remarkable resem- 
blance; or who regarded a miniature—to say nothing 
of an oil portrait—with an awe which, in these days 
of spiritual manifestations, would not be surpassed by 
a spectre—what would these good people say could 
they witness the treatment received by modern photo- 
graphs and cartes-de-visite; purchased by the dozen— 
found fault with—left lying about on tables—stolen 
by friends—given away to comparative strangers, and 
treated pretty much as books, and papers, and cheap 
engravings are, for the same reason—there are plenty 
more to be had ? 

When there were but a few books to be found, and 
those chained up in monasteries and churches, they 
were reverenced. When only wealthy persons of 
high standing possessed family portraits, others stared 
and wondered, and treasured anything called a likeness, 
however poor and hideous. But now, people glance 
over a paper, read two or three articles, neglect the 
rest, and permit Biddy to carry it off to light a fire 
with—go three or four times a month to a Daguerrean 
establishment, have themselves portrayed sitting, 
standing, frowning, smiling, dressed in various styles, 
and poised in divers attitudes, and are never contented. 
Next time perfection will be obtained, and for this 
batch no matter. The children take all they like, 
others are swept away, others are carried off by 
force, and they are all gone; giving an excuse for 
another excursion, another dozen cards, and a repeti- 
tion of the previous performances. 


« , ESE eee 
A Fierce Turvust.—A marine curiosity is on 


view at the Underwriters’ Room, Liverpool. It is 
a portion of the hull of the famous “Black Ball” 
clipper Donald Mackay, through which, and firmly 
embedded in the planking, is the spear of a swordfish. 
It has gone through the metal, planking, and oak of 
her side about ten or twelve inches, and then broken 
off, leaving it fast there. It was not discovered till 
the ship was docked after her return home. 


A Woman witH Horns.—A letter from Larnaca, 
in the Island of Cyprus (Turkish dominions), describes 
a most remarkable lusus nature recently discovered 
there. Itis nothing less than a woman with horvs 
growing out of her head! She has one large horn 
on the side of her head of the size and consistency of 
an ordinary ram’s horn, besides three or four cornicles 
on other parts of the head. ‘The writer states that he 
has seen her and that she has been visited by nearly 
all the consuls. and Europeans in that place, 
some of whom are making an effort to secure her for 
exhibition. 

Tue ALPACA In AusTRALIA.—The last accounts 
from Australia state that all the hopes which had 
been entertained of the naturalization of the Peruvian 
alpaca have been disappointed. Of the 300 introduced 
by Mr. Ledger, from Peru, five years ago, and pur- 
chased by the government of New South Wales for 
£15,000, the whole have died off, and their progeny, 
numbering 330, are in an unhealthy condition. Some 
persons throw the blame on Mr. Ledger for inefficient 
management, and others consider that the mistake 
was in their having been kept altogether at one 
locality under government care, instead of their hav- 
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ing been distributed among individual settlers, some 
of whom would probably have discovered the precise 
districts most suitable to them. During a discussion 
on the subject in the colonial legislature nearly every 
speaker was in favour of the goverument immediately 
getting rid of the cost of keeping them, and of having 
to maintain a staff of officers to attend to them, and a 
resolution was accordingly adopted that they should 
be disposed of as soon as possible, either by auction 
or in any other way that might seem expedient. 

GENERAL BEAUREGARD has sent to Mr. Gregory, 
M.P., a fragment of the flagstaff which so long held 
aloft the Southern flag over the battered ruins of Fort 
Sumter. 

E.even Armstrong 110-pounders, of 7-in¢h bore, 
were shipped on board the Bomarsund, War Depavt- 
ment transport last week, in order to be conveyed 
from Woolwich to Sheerness to complete the arma- 
ment of that ship, which is ordered to be got ready 
for sea with all dispatch. 





THE FUTURE @F MEXICO. 


Ir the Mexican enterprise be persevered in, France 
will have to fulfil a mission very rauch like that 
undertaken by the First Consul in the year VIIL., in 
the interior of France itself. That great man found 
the country divided into two great parties, who were 
extremely excited one against the other—that of the 
Revolution, and that which, terrified at the disasters 
which had accrved from the experiments essayed since 
1789, was rushing headlong backward. 

He conceived an arrangement, and carried it out, 
constituting himself the dictator, or rather accepting 
the dictatorship that was offered him, by common ac- 
cord, by the most prudent men of the party then in 
presence. He laid down the terms of a general re- 
conciliation, in which the Catholic faithful and the 
Church had their share, and to which even the 
Court of Rome was, by the Concordat, a contracting 

rty. 

We must, however, remark that one of the prineipal 
elements in the success of the First Consul, the dicta- 
torship, is wanting to France in her Mexican enter- 
prize, since her position as a foreign nation forma!ly 
inhibits it. Looking at the circumstances in which 
Mexico is placed, the effort for its reconstitution calls 
for the intervention of the Holy See. That interven- 
tion was in France useful to pacification in the in- 
terior: but in Mexico it would be more than useful— 
it would be indispensable. 

Only an explicit declaration from the Holy Father 
can reassure the consciences of the faithful and the 
clergy, and obtain the assent and co-operation of the 
Conservative party to the prudent but frankly Liberal 
measures tliat could be patronized by France, and 
without which the restoration of Mexico is a chimera. 
If the imposing strength of France and the venerated 
autlority of the Holy See could be brought in concert 
to the services of an enlightened policy, they weuld, 
it is to be hoped, determine an approximation of parties ; 
as a sequel to which, the country would find itself 
placed nearly in the same moral situation as in 1821, 
when it seemed unanimous. 

So long asthe policy of the Court of Rome shall not 
be completely changed in Europe, it is greatly to be 
feared that it will continue to favour the party of 
immobility in Spanish America, and especially in 
Mexico. So long as that party has such an auxiliary, 
it may be put to the rout on the battle-field—it may 
be hurled from power as often as it succeeds in climb- 
ing thither; butit will never be definitely vanquished. 
Irritated by the ever-reviving obstacles it will en- 
counter, the Liberal party will continue to exhibit 
violence and ultraism, Good order will be impossible 
in the country, and anarchy will be perpetually raising 
its head. The French attemptat regeneration will be 
condemned to remediless miscarriage. So that we 
meet with the Roman question again at Mexico, as 
difficult there as it is here.—Mexico, Ancient and 
Modern. By Michael Chevalier. 








THE SHADOW ON THE HEARTH. 
———_——_—— 
CHAPTER IV. 
Like the lily, 
That once was mistress of the field, and flourished, 
Til hang my head, and perish. Shakespeare. 
Hide thy tears! 
I do not bid thee not to shed them—'twere 
Easier to stop Euphrates at its source 
Than one tear of a true and tender heart— 
But let me net behold them—they unman me. 
Byron, 
Tr was a long time afterwards that Carew retired to 
his chamber. He glanced towards the bed, but it was 
unoccupied ; ruund the room, but, at first, it appeared 
to be deserted. That his wife had fled, was his first 
wild impression; he soon, however, was undeceived. 


| Prostrated, in the attitude of prayer, with her hands 
| clasped tightly above her head, from which her long 
tresses flowed unbound in rippling waves of gold, mo- 
tionless as the marble Magdalen that occupied a niche 
of the sumptuously furnished, and richly decorated 
apartment, lay the lady of Holmby. But there radiated 
from that classic figure a halo of loveliness that 
enshrined it and protected it. Every fold of her 
drapery had a grace, Who is there that has not noticed 
how the power of loveliness moulds into beauty even 
its inanimate surroundings; how a shawl, a robe, so 
borrows the characteristics of its wearer, that seen 
apart, it instantly recalls her image? The spectacle 
touched the soul of Carew. It was impossible to believe 
that the heart of a creature so gloriously gifted by her 
Maker, was unworthy of the form that held it; that 
so rich a casket enshrined a stone, and not a pearl of 
rice. 

y He approached her, and laid a light hand upon the 
white shoulder that gleamed amidst the tracery of lace, 
like a wave of snow encircled by glittering frost-work,. 
The slight shiver that ran through her frame alone 
showed that it was not marble. 

“ Alice,” he said, sorrowfully and gently. A low 
moan, which had “a touch of the heart-break ” in it, 
was the only answer. 

Carew wound his arm around her waist, lifted her 
with gentle force, and placed her in a chair. She 
covered her face with her hands, and when he removed 
them, he saw that her cheeks were wet with recent 
tears. His own eyes were moist with those salt drops 
which only extremest agony wrings frem the fountain 
of sorrow in a man. He seated himself beside her, and 
took her passive hand. Though the room was warm 
as summer, that hand was cold as ice. 

“ Alice,” he said, “ what is the meaning of this? ” 

She answered not. Her head sank upon her breast, 
her eyelids droped, the colour rose to her cheek, and 
her bosom hegved ; but she was voiceless, 

He was almost disarmed—almost disposed to fling 
all doubt and suspicion to the winds, and to crush in 
his heart the dark thoughts to which evil circum- 
stances had given birth; but he was not a man readily 
to relinquish a purpose, however difficult its achieve- 
ment might be, and he had sought her for an explana- 
tion. 

But his voice failed him when he attempted to ad- 
dress her, and, instead of words, he placed the fatal 
paper in her hand. She received it mechanically. 

“T found this note,” he said, at last, “ in the path to 
the woodland. It is addressed to you.” 

“Tt is addressed to me,” she echoed. 

“Tell me that you have never seen it till this mo- 
ment.” 

“T should be telling you a falsehood — another 
falsehood,” she added, with a ‘shudder. I received it 
to-night from the hands of Nell.” 

“But you did not reply to it, you gave it back to 
him who sent it with a withering rebuke for the in- 
solence of the writer?” 

“T did no such thing,” said the unhappy woman. 
“T acceded to the request. I left the house—I met 
lim in the woodland at the designated spot.” 

“ Him ?— whom?” 
“Jervis Chester.” 
she uttered the name. 

“Tow came you acquainted with this man? By 
what right does he dare to seek you out—to address 
you thus—to command your presence ? ” 

The unhappy woman flung herself at her husband’s 
feet. 


Her voice and frame shook as 


“ Seaton,” she said, as she embraced his knees con- 
vulsively, ““have I not been to you a true, faithful, 
and lovixg wife for twenty years and more?” 

“You have, Alice—you have. Never did a doubt, 
a suspicion of your integrity, cross my mind till this 
unhappy day.” 

“Then you will believe what I tell you?—then you 
will pardon the only deception I ever sought to 

ractise on you ?” ? 

“T will believe every word you tell me, implicitly,” 
replied Carew. 

“ Before I knew you—when I was a young girl— 
almost a child—this man paid his addresses to me. 
He was handsome—you see still traces of his beauty 
—fascinating—and for a time I was under his spell.” 

“Let me interrupt you,” said Carew, gravely. 
| “ When I wooed you I was thirty years your senior. 
You were a poor orphan, I was rich. I was not pre- 
| sumptuous enough to suppose that with such a dis- 
| parity of age between us, 1 could hope to win your 
| heart at first, but 1 was content to rely on the in- 
| fluence of time to obtain your affections. All I 
| stipulated was that she to whém I proffered my hand 
| should accept it with a heart free from al! prepossession 
| —that the shadow of no former love should lie between 
| me and the heart I proposed to win, Only the assur- 
| ance that you were heart-free—that was all I asked 
|‘ return for my fortune and the devotion of my 
| life.” 
| “And I did not deceive you,” replied Alice Carew, 








| vehemently. “Oh, I conjure you to believe me tha 
| I did not deceive you. I tell you that [ was unde 
the spell of this man for a time; but when I lookeq 
into my heart I found that he had enthralled my 
senses, and not my soul. That heart was as free t 
give as any that a young girl ever surrendered to tig 
keeping of another.” 

“T believe you, Alice,” said her husband, pressing 
her hand warmly. 

“That man asserted that I gave him encourage. 
ment, pledges; but falsely, oh, how falsely!” 

She paused to recover from her emotion. (Colj 
drops stood like beads upon her brow. Her bosom 
panted with her labouring breath. 

“Compose yourself,” said Carew, kindly. 
yourself time and breath!” 

“No, I must speak on while I have courage to con. 
tinue my confession. From the time we parted for 
ever—we have never met—I have had no tidings of 
this man till this unhappy day. As I was standing 
in the conservatory this afterneon, a dark figure cams 
between me and the sunlight. Years had changej 
him, but still I recognized Jervis Chester, whom] 
thought long since in his grave. You can judge of 
my terror by the scream of agony the apparition drew 
from my heart and lips. You found me almost bereft 
of reason. I connected his reappearance with some 
sort of evil to befall me—us—happy Holmby. Then 
came his note. Bewildered, distressed, unhappy be- 
yond expression, I assented to his demand for an in- 
terview. That it wasa brief one I need not assure 
you. He had heard of my marriage from Nell—| 
confirmed the intelligence, and commanded him to 
desist from persecuting me. This done, observing 
your approach, I flew hastily back to the house, hop- 
ing that my absence had been unnoticed. On review- 
ing my conduct, I felt how wrongly—nay, criminally 
is the word—I had acted; I should have confessed al! 
to you, imploring your pardon, even if you had no 
shown me the accusing paper.” 

“Which you should have shown me the momen: 
you received it,” said Carew, gravely. 

“I know it—I know it,” said the sorrowful ani 
conscience-stricken wife; “but you ought to know 
how a woman’s timidity and impulses mislead her. | 
dreaded your violence—an altercation, a collision— 
and then came the consciousness that I had terribly 
failed in my duty to you long years before. I should 
have told you of the persecutions of this man before! 
married you. But I feared to lose you, Seaten. | 
knew your delicate susceptibility and your doubts of 
your own merit. Ah, Seaton, it was not that you 
| raised me from penury to affluence, that I loved you- 
!no! no! do not think so unworthily of me. My love 
| for you was not the slow result of wedded association 
|it preceded it; and when I gave you my hand, my 
heart went with it. I havenow told you all—I have 
confessed my weakness, my error—can you forgive 
me? Can you ever look on me again, as you dil 
before this shadow rested on Holmby ?” 

She was still at his feet, trembling, weeping, doubt- 
ing—but he raised her to his heart, he kissed away 
her tears, he placed her beside him. 

“ Forgive you?” he cried, in the frank nobility of 
his nature. “Forgive you! Fully, freely, without 
a shadow of reservation. You are to me what yo 
have ever been, dearer than all else on this side o! 
the grave.” 

“ And,” he resumed after a patise, “ we have need to 
be to each other all that we have ever been. Hitherte, 
we have been floating on the current of a tranquil 
tide—now clouds gather over us. I would fain have 
spared you what I have to say, but the disclosure is 
necessary, for we must both labour to avert tle 
threatened storm.” 

“ What do you mean, Seaton ?” 

“ Frederick has disappointed me.” 

“Frederick ! our only son! our hope! Im whe! 
way?” co 

“He has followed in the footsteps of toe many 
yeung men of the day—he-has been, to speak the 
terrible truth, careless and intemperate in his habits.” 

A look of agony passed over the beautiful face 0 
Alice Carew. 

“Nay, do not distress yourself too greatly. I firmly 
believe he bas seen the error of his ways and will n° 
relapse. But among his evil counsellors and assoc 
ates, this man, this Jervis Chester, has, I am co 
vinced, been the chiefest.” 

“Oh,” cried Alice, “ do not say that Jervis Cheste’ 
is the corrupter of my son; this is too horrible!” 

“Judge what must have been my feelings when ! 
found this wretch—for I believe him to be one—* 
degraded, heartless wretch, in correspondence wit! 
you. But let him beware how he approaches ™! 


© Give 





threshold again.” 

“He will not do so, He will never again pollu? 
Holmby with his presence.” ‘ 

“T will seek him out and warn him that if he dare 
attempt to renew his acquaintance either with Frederic‘ 
| or with yourself——” 
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“Qb, do no such thing, husband, I conjure you. 
fle is » man of impetuous passions, dangerous, un- 
scrupulous. You are old » 

«“T never feared the face of mortal man, Alice.” 

“] know it; that is what I dread—your courage, 
your high spirit. Let him go; he is beneath your 
contempt. Promise me that you will not seek him 
out. Exact from Frederick a promise that he will 
never meet him again.” 

“| dislike the timidity, the apprehension you mani- 
fest with regard to this man, Alice. If you harbour 
such a fear of him, you may be tempted to open com- 
munication with—to conciliate him. But remember, 
after what yon have told me, my honour, your honour 
demands that you shall never see or speak with 
this person. Evil flies the face of virtue only when 
virtue is brave and defiant. Pledge me your word 
that you will never see or communicate with this man, 
except with my permission ?” 

“ Willi detest and abhor him, and I give 
you my word that no consideration shall tempt me to 
zee or to communicate with this incarnate spirit of 
evil—for sach he is—he must be.” 

Thus passed an interview which both had dreaded, 
but which terminated far more favourably than either 
hoped; and when slumber at length closed the last 
weary eyes beneath that roof-tree, it seemed as if the 
shadow had been lifted from Holmby. 


CHAPTER V. 

"Tis she! Iam abused; au@any relief 

Must 'be—to hate ther! 
Some men die of pleasure—some of study— 
Some worn with toil—some of mere wearinass— 
Some of disease—and some, insanity— 
And some of witxered er of broken 3 
For this last is a malady which slays 
More than are numbered in‘the lists.of Fate, 


Taking all shapes, and bearing many names. 

Montus had passed # and had 
decked the earth with te = i a rime 
flowers. 
lady was in London, on a visit to a sister of her hus- 
band, Mrs. Rogers, a widow. 

Thither one morning Seaton Carew repaired, but 
found his wife and sister absent, and accordingly left 
word with the servant that he should probably return 
to dinner. Having two or three hours unoccupied, 
he thought he would pay a visit to the park, and 
throwing himself into a carriage was driven thither 
rapidly. Dismissing the coachman at the Marble Arch, 
he strolled through the Hyde Park alone. 

On entering he saw at some distance before him a 
male and female figure, the former of which struck 
him as that of Jervis Chester, though a total change 
of costume made him hesitate at first. This man— 
he was soon convinced of his identity—was dressed 
in the very height of fashion, aud flourished a white 
handkerchief in a hand gloved in the daintiest kid. 
The lady who accompanied him was closely veiled 
and shawled, but there was something in her figure 
and step that made Seaton Carew more than suspect 
that she was the last person iu the world who ought | 
to be there in sueh company. 

Hastily striking into a side path that ran parallel 
with that which the couple were pursuing, and 
screened from observation by a clump of trees, he 
stealthily aud silently approached them, and kept 
pace with them until they entered one of the many 
rustic summer-houses that are found at intervals in 
the more western portion of the park. He was then 
enabled to drawyet closer-to the pair, and even to hear 
much if not all of what they said. 

As soon as they were within the summer-house the 
lady removed her veil, and, as sie gazed anxiously 
around her, Seaton Carew could hardly suppress a cry 
of agony as he recognized his wife. 

“ Are you sure that we are secure from observation 
here?” she asked. 

“Perfectly, Alice,” was the reply. “And then we 
can despatch our business quickly. Have you brought 
me the money?” 

“Alas! 1 could not do so. Every pound I have 
received since Jan has into your hands, 
iering heavy debts unpaid for which I am account- 

e.” 


“Do you mean to say,” cried Chester, with an oath, 
“that you have come empty-handed ! ” 

“No, no!” cried Mrs. Carew, hastily, and as if 
deprecating his anger. “Here are some jewels—-they 
were love-gifts; but if you will have money, there 
they are. Only try to dispose of them where he can 
never, by any possibility, see them, Ob, Jervis, what 
cruel sacrifices you demand of me!” 

“Have | not a right to demand them?” asked 
Chester, as he carefully deposited the property he 
had received in @ side pocket. 

Ph, do not deny it,” she replied, casting down her 


“ You have it in your power to ruin me bya word,” 
she answered. 

“Then let me hear no more repinings and upbraid- 
ings, Alice,” replied Chester. 

“T feel it is useless to upbraid you,” replied Mrs. 
Carew. “ And then my spirit is broken—the weight 
of guilt upen my heart has crushed it. 

“ Pshaw! borrow a little of my philosophy,” re- 
plied Chester. “And now farewell. Many thanks 
for your gilts; they will put me in the road to fortune 
again. Farewell. We will leave the park by sepa- 
rate paths, and ne one will be the wiser.” 

They left the summer-house together, but soon 


parted couspany. ‘ : 

Tt will be asked why Carew did not spring forward 
and confront the guilty couple, whose criminal com- 
plicity had just been avowed by their own lips. Alas! 
he was in no condition to do so. The agony the reve- 
lation which had just burst upon him caused, was se 
far beyond his endurance that he had fallen in a fit, 
and lay upon the grass, unseen, uncared-for, with 
but a hair’s-breadth between him and death. 

When restored to life, it was a leng, long time 
before his senses came back #o him, and sitting up, 
reclined against a tree, he d@rowsed away hours unable 
to realize where he was or what had happened to 
him. At last hemanaged te crawl to the spring to get 
a draught of cold water, and to bathe his head. After 
this, he wandered owt of the gardens, and sat down 
on a bench by theside of the Serpentine. ‘The sun was 
new low in the west,and the shadows of the trees 


glided en him; ladies and gentlemen, 

cantered by. They seemed like 
a dream. It was strange that, in spite of 
his mental bewilderment, he seemed yet to take mate 
of everything, though all appeared fantastic and 


strange. 

But at last, by a gigantic effort, he rallied his 
faculties. The truth, dimly seen at first, finally flashed 
pen ‘him in all the vividness of its terrible linea- 
ments—and it came very near prostrating him a 


Holmby never looked lovelier. But its | second tima, 


“ But they dhaillmot‘triumph over me thus!” he mut- 
tered to himself, between his clenched teeth. “I will 
live leng enough to perform my duty. If I were+te 
die suddenly now But I will not die.” 

He rose, and walked out of the park. Declining a 
frieud’s invitation to ride, he strode into thecity with a 
step of unwonted vigour, finding relief from the ex- 
ercise, and his mind becoming clearer as he advanced. 


inquired for him. He had gone out—probably would 
not return till a very late hour. Would the gentle- 
man leave his name? No; he would eall again in 
the morning. 

He turned again into the crowded thoroughfare. 
The glare of the gas—for it was now niglitfalli—the 


that he was in the quiet country—better yet, in the 
quiet grave! 

At the comer of Street a voice that seemed 
familiar to him struck upon his ear. It was Frede- 
rick’s, though thick and disguised. 

“I won't go home, I tell ye—I’m resolved to make a 
night of it. D’ye hear? Come ‘long like good fel’— 
shan’t cost you anything—shan’t—pon—houour.” 

At that moment.a rush of passengers separated the 
agonized father from his unhappy boy. When Carew 
had struggled free from the jostling crowd, he just 
caught a glimpse of him entering an illuminated hall, 
from which came the sound of music. 

He followed him, and found himself in a spacious 
drinking-saloon brilliantly lighted and crewded with 
tables, at which were seated fifty or sixty men of 
different ages, smoking and drinking. A bevy of 
painted and gaudily-dressed girls were waiting on the 
customers, Frederick was at the moment about issu- 
ing his orders to ene of the attendants, 

Carew approached him, and, taking a seat opposite 
to him, laid his hand upen his arm. 

“ Frederick! ” he said, in a low, appealing tone. 

“Leggo m’arm, Wioare you, old fel—? Don’t 
have honour of your ’quainutance, sir.” 

“ Don’t you know me, unhappy boy?” 

‘*Old man—by George!” muttered Frederick. 

“Yes, unhappy boy, your broken-hearted father.” 

“Unappy parient of the prodigious son! ” stuttered 
the inebriate. 

“ Come, sir,” said Carew, sternly, ‘leave this place 
instantly.” 

“Not as you knows on,” hiccuped the poor wretch. 
“T’'m of age now—age of 'scretion—I know my legal 
rights—I do. I never leave good company and good 
liquor—I don’t, You go away—this is ne place for 
you, sir. Old folks isn’t young folks.” 

“ You have sense enough left you,” said Mr. Carew, 
“to understand what lam. You have been drinking 
deep.” 

. “That's a fact,” interrupted Frederick, with a 





“Have I net your honour in my keeping ? ” 


maudlin Jang. 


He called at the hotel where Frederick lodged, and | 


roar of the omnibuses, jarred upon his nerves. Oh, | 


“Take my arm, and I will go home with you,” and 
he again laid his hand upon his arm. 

“Let go my arm!” siouted the wretch, in a tone 
that attracted universal attention. 

* Do you hear and understand what I am saying ?” 
said Mr. Carew. 

“Course I do—I’m all right!” 

“Then obey me.” 

“T’'m not a boy—tell you. 
of age.” 

“Listen to me. Your fate depends upon your 
answer. Leave this place, er——” 

“ You'll ex-ex-ex-oommamicate—I mean d-dis-dis- 
inherit me, won't you, gu¥-guv-guv’nor? ” 

“Yes, you have caught my meaning. Harden your- 
self against this last appeal, and I leave you to your 
fate. You ave no child of mine—you shall die a beggar 
Ge while you're "h 

“Go it young !” hoo 
“Brayvo! brayvo! Ancove! ancore! 

“Ah, he's a lad of spirit, he is,’ said a young 
gentleman in his cups at an adjoining table. 

“ Look here, my friend,” said the gentlemanly pro- 
prietor of the establishment, taking Seaten Curew by 
the arm. “I.can’t have no rews, nor poise, nor no- 
thing here. This isa respectable establishment. You 
must walk eut of this.” 

“ What af I choose to remain? ” 

“Tf you mean to make a row here, old gent, you'd 
best try it en, that’s all. The police is handy, and 
they'll give you lodgings at the station-house if you 


I won't gohome. I’m 


ted Frederick. 


@arkened the greensward in long lines. Brilliant | ride rusty. 


[spe 


“Turn him out! ” shouted half-a-dezen voices. 

“Frederick!” g@ai@ the father, bmoe more, “ will 
7. listen to these people or to me? You know 
me 

“T know you flatter yourself—youlre my father.” 

“1 give penaieeidhenes.” ° : 

“Go home with your papa, like m good boy,” said 
one of the young ladies. 

“ Never!” cried Frederick, smashing his fist on the 
table till the glasses danced and rang. 

Carew turned away and out into the 
street with death in his heart. His wretched son had 
ém@eed chosen his own path, and that path led down- 
ward to perdition. 

In less than an hour the unhappy husband and 
father'was whirling along in the railway carriage, 
and it was yet early in the night when he stood on 
his doorstep at Holmby. Alas! all the beauty and 
glory of the place had departed. No, not ad; for 
there stood Marian to welcome him and lead him into 
the drawing-room. 

‘“‘ Dear father, how pale you look! ” she cried. 

“T have not been very well to-day,” ho said, as he 
sank on the sofa. . 

“How sorry I am that mother is not at home. - But 
perhaps you'll feel better after a cup of tea.” 

“No; I’m only weary. I have had much fatigue 
| to-day, and I’m afraid I forget that I’m quite an old 
man now. A good night’s sleep will restore me, how- 
| ever.” 

He kissed his daughter, and, afraid to trust himself 
longer in her presence, took his night-lamp and re- 
tired. 





. 


CHAPTER V. 
All hope is lost 
Of my reception into grace! Milton. 
The fountains of my heart dried up within me, 
With none to love me, and with nought to-love, 
T stand upon the desert earth alone! 
And in this deep and utter agony— 
Though now than ever most untit to die— 
I fall upon my knees, and pray for death! 
Maturin. 

Tue next morning early, Seaton Carew took a train 
for town, where he repaired at ouce to the chambers of 
Mr. Justin Merrivale, a distinguished lawyer and an 
old friend of his, with whom he was closeted for 
nearly the whole forenoon, to the exclusion of all 
other callers and clients. When he parted with his 
friend, Carew observed: 

“ Now that I have set my house in order, I care not 
how soon I receive the summons to depart.” 

Mr. Merrivale were a very grave face, but he forced 
himself to speak cheerfully, and to express a hope that 
they should soon meet again. 

From Merrivale’s Carew went to his sister’s, Mrs. 
Rogers. He learned there that Mrs. Carew had started 
for Holmby in an early train, and that he had pro- 
bably passed her on the road. 

Carew had a long conversation with his sister, in 
which they reviewed almost the whole of their past 
lives. 

Marian was to make a long visit to her aunt, 
and the father gave, at great length and detail, his 
| views respecting the employment of her. time, her 
| amusements, and certain studies he wished her to pur- 
sue. Mrs. Rogers marvelled at the clearneds of his 
| mind, the accxracy of Lis memory, the interest he 
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manifested in all the topics of the day. She told 
him how delighted she was to find him at his age pos- 
sessed of so much moral and physical vitality. 

“T really believe, Seaton,” she said, “that you 
have taken a new lease of life.” 

He shook his head and smiled sweetly but sorrow- 
fully, as he answered her: 

‘* Appearances are deceitful. I am by no means as 
robust as I appear. I have had some warnings lately 
which I cannot disregard.” 

He kissed her, and took a tender leave of her. 

It was late in the day—he had still some business 
to transact, and it was nearly nine at night when he 
reached home again. Home! how the lights from 
that cheerful dwelling had once guided him to happi- 
ness and peace! How lover-like had been every 
restoration to the arms of the woman he edored, after 
even a day’s absence. Now tie lamps that lit the 
drawing-room were as ghastly and cheerless as the 
tapers burning round the shrouded dead. And that 
graceful figure by the work-table, lighted up artisti- 
cally by the descending rays of the chandelier—how 
repulsive it appeared now that he had plucked out the 
hidden heart of its mystery ! 

At the light sound of his footstep on the carpet, 
Alice sprang up, and throwing back the wealth of her 
golden curls from her forelead, rushed to meet him 
with a cry of joy upon her lips. But the hands she 
extended met no pressure—the lips she proffered were 
not sealed by the wonted kiss. 

“ What has happened? ” she asked, as if astonished 
at his coolness. 

“ Nothing strange for this world,” he muttered, as 
he sank wearily into a seat. 

“ You have met with no losses? ” 

“Losses! no—no—I have lost nothing—nothing 
that I ought to have counted on.” 

“ You are in a strange mood to-night, Seaton.” 

“We live in a strange world.” 

“Can I do anything for you? ” 

“You can neither do nor undo anything for me,” 
replied Carew. ‘“ The past is irrevocable—at my age, 
the future is impossible.” 

“You speak very evigmatically.” 

“Dol? I am generally accused of bluntness. But 
I will speak more plainly, madam.” 

““*Madam!’” 

“Listen to me. You have made your !ast visit. 
Henceforth, until I have decided what disposition to 
make of you, you will remain at Holmby—a prisoner 
upon pargle.” 

The colour fled from the cheeks of Alice Carew as 


she listened to these words; her head drooped, and | 
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her eyes were averted from a face on which she no | 
longer dared to look. Those few brief words indicated | 
that her husband was convinced of her unworthiness, 
and that henceforth he was to be her accuser, judge, 
executioner—no longer her friend. 

“ To-morrow,” pursued Carew, “ our daughter goes 
to my sister’s, so that she will not be a witness of the 
new relations that must be established between us. 
You will understand that, before the servants, nothing 
in my behaviour will give rise to any sinister surmise 
or scandal, Though all tender relations between us 
are at an end—-still I am willing, during the few days 
left me on earth, to avoid a public disclosure of an in- 
famy to which, even between ourselves, I shudder to 
do more than allude, But I warn you that this reti- 
cence and forbearance on my part are conditional on 
your pledge not to leave Holmby witbout my con- 
sent or order—and to receive no visitors here with- 
out my sanction. I know that I may depend upon 
this, for the woman who shrinks not from crime shud- 
ders at exposure. The most obdurate heart yet pays 
eesetes to virtue. Have you heard and understood 
me 

“T—have—heard—and—understood—you,” she re- 
plied, each word gasped forth as if it cost her a mortal 
pang. 

“ Remember,” he added, “that you are still the ac- 
knowledged mistress of Holmby. Its fruits and 
flowers, its horses, carriages, servants, are all at your 
command. I did not mean to interdict your rides; 
but you are not to make any calls—not to descend 
from your carriage when you take an airing. If any 
of the servants fail in their wonted respect and 
obedience to you, you will apprize me of the fact, 
that instant dismissal may punish the offence. If you 
are a prisoner, you have a fair prison; but if you have 
a heart and a conscience, it will be more revolting to | 
you than the most loathsome dungeon. For it will 
have lost the light of life. A tenant by sufferance, 
without a heart to beat responsive to your own—for 
you have crushed one that would have poured out its 
last drop for you—the flowers will have lost their 
odour—the fruits their delicious savour—the air its 
freshness, the very sunlight of heaven its restoring 
influence.” 

“Mercy! mercy!” shricked the wretched woman, 
burying her face in her hands, and falling at his feet. 

“ As you have shown mercy to me, so will I mete it 
out to you,” replied Carew. 

“Tf you knew all ” she faltered. 

“All! I know too much. I know that you have 
basely deceived me, and degraded yourself ; that you 
are as false as you are fair; and that there is no truth ( 
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in you. If you have not descended to the lowest 
level, yet is your heart contaminated, your moral 
nature blighted. You have poisoned the last days of 
my life, already weighed down by the depravity of an 
only son. Exult in your triumph, and be happy, if 


you can. 

He left her alone, and retired to his library, there to 
perform another cruel task—a letter to his son—in 
which he forbade his visiting the house, or communi- 
cating with any member of the family. It was astern 
sentence, but he believed it to be his duty; and when 
that was the case, Seaton Carew exhibited a more tlian 
Roman firmness. This task achieved, he flung him- 
self upon a sofa, and passed the night in agonizing 
thoughts or dreams, more dreadful than his waking 
reflections. 

And she, the lady of Holmby—how passed she the 
hours till dawn? She writhed under the severity of 
the sentence that had been pronounced against her. 
What was it to her that the world might still treat her 
with respect? She had flung away his heart that was 
once all the world to her. She had lost his love, and 
was the recipient of his cold and contemptuous mercy. 
He forbore to brand her publicly that he might crush 
her more utterly in private. Yes, he said truly, that 
her gilded prison-house would be more dreadful in 
her eyes than the most loathsome gaol in which felons 
waste out their existence. Every luxury by which 
she was surrounded was a reproach to her. What 
right had she to rest her limbs upon a couch of down? 
What right had her feet to press the three-piled pro- 
ducts of the Eastern loom? What right had she to 
inhale the fragrance of the flowers that his hand had 
planted for her gratification, when they two were 
one ? 

There wa’ one consolation. This misery could not 
endure. No human brain could withstand such « 
pressure; and there was arefuge in madness. Wher 
her intellect had been shattered, when she raved, 
when she became dangerous, they would send her 
away to the madhouse. There no eyes, once fond 
and bright, now coldly accusing, would follow her 
with their stern glances—no paradise betrayed would 
remind her of what she might have been—there, among 
strangers as lost and forlorn as herself, she could 
endure existence till death came kindly to terminate 
her sufferings. And to this ghastly hope she was 
reduced ! 

“ Count no life happy till its close.” What a terrible 
truth in these brief words! Who, a few weeks since, 
would have predicted aught but happiness to the 
possessors of Holmby ? 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVL 
CALLOCARRAS. 


THe man who had thus seized Yola was indeed 
Callocarras, the famous corsair, frequently called el 
perro del infierno, or Hell-Hound of the Caribbean ! 

His appearance was worthy of the title and of his 
terrible name. 

He was tall—full six feet in height—and stoutly 
built, having immensely broad shoulders and limbs 
that were absolutely massive in their proportions. 
His complexion was as dark as a negro’s, but his fea- 
tures were straight and evidently Caucasian. His 
hair was long and wavy, his eyebrows immensely 
heavy, and his mouth and chin were concealed by a 
very thick and long moustache and beard, the latter 
falling in wavy masses down his breast. His eyes 
were keen and piercing, intensely black and brilliant, 
and in good keeping with his character, having in 
them a cruel exultation, as he regarded the uncon- 
scious form of Yola. 

The dress of this remarkable personage consisted of 
& jaunty suit of black velvet, a gaily-embroidered 
shirt, a heavy belt, in which was thrust a huge knife, 
a pair of Mexican boots, reaching up to his knees, the 
whole surmounted and finished by a Fez cap of a blood- 
red hue, contrasting with his swarthy complexion. 

As he thus bore the insensible maiden to his boat, 
he pressed his lips repeatedly to her pallid cheeks, 
and exclaimed : 

“Now, fair Yola, the Bloodhound has thee in his 
power! Mine, sweet Queen of Beauty, mine—mine 
for ever!” 

He glanced among the trees behind him, surveying 
the form of a gagged and helpless villager, who was 
bound against a tree, and appeared to have disturbed 
the pirate’s prowlings, and been thus prevented from 
giving an alarm. He also surveyed the shore, looked 
inland and glanced toward the village and the galleon, 
and then seated himself in the boat, with Yola clasped 
in his arms, and said in a hoarse tone: 
ik Away, boys! Let's see how soon you can put me 
aboard the vessél! There is much to do!” 

The men executed the wishes of their chief with 
Prompt alacrity, and the boat leaped through the 
Water with a swiftness and silence that brought an 
*pproving smile to his fierce-looking face. 

A few moments of this progress was sufficient, and 
- a ran alongside of the schooner Yola had 
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[YOLA ON BOARD THE PIRATE SCHOONER. ] 


| Without a word, the pirates mounted the deck, 
| the boat was taken up, and the schooner stood 
quietly down the coast, while Callocarras bore his 
victim to the cabin in which Ruy had seen the Pirate 
Queen. 

Here he laid her on a silken divan, pillowing her 
head with a soft cushion, and regarded her gloat- 
ingly and with a passionate light in his dark, fierce 


eyes. 

And then he turned away to one of the long, gilt- 
framed mirrors, and looked at his reflection with a 
strange earnestness, giving a few extra touches to his 
costume, stroking his beard, and arranging his hair 
and cap, at last muttering : 

“Tl do. Sheis too innocent to suspect—to ever 
dream of such a thing. I'll waken her, and see what 
she thinks of me.” _- 

He returned to the divan on which he had placed 





her, and again paused a moment, regarding lingeringly 
and gloatingly each tress and tendril of her sunny 
curls, her exquisitely beautiful features, and realizing | 
the purity and innocence of her character, as so | 
truthfully expressed in her lovely and childish coun- 
tenance, and then he muttered, passionately and ex- | 
ultantly : 

“ Little angel! Yes, she is mine—my own for ever | 
and ever!” 

Witb a tenderness and gentleness one would not | 
have expected from one of his massive appearance, he 
took a cut-glass scent-bottle from a casket, and applied 
himself to the restoration of the young girl, bathing , 
her face, holding the bottle under her delicate nostrils, 
occasionally pressing his lips to hers with a strange 
and passionate fervour. 

The hand with which he thus bathed her face was 
small and well-shaped, with long, taper fingers, and of 
so aristocratic an appearance as to be strangely at 
variance with its swarthy hue. 

He was beginning to regard her anxiously, and to 
listen for the pulsations of her heart, when she uttered 
a sigh and epened her eyes upon him. 

A look of terror overspread her face as she encoun- 
tered his gaze, aud she sprang to her feet, exclaim- 
ing: 

“Oh, where am I, senor? Who are you?” 

“T am Callocarras, the Bloodhound!” was the reply, 
in a hoarse voice. “ You are on board my schooner!” 

Yola uttered a moan and said: 

: never injured you, senor. What do you want of 
me?” 





The Bloodhound smiled at her assertion of never | 
having injured him, and replied, 
“ You know of the galleon ? ” 
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“Yes,” was the wondering reply. 

“TJ have been watching for her, with the aid of 
some good friends, on the island. While so engaged, 
sweet little Yola, I have seen you. I have learned, 
of course, to love you. Who could resist such beauty, 
such purity, such innocence? I am going to seize 
the galleon, and shall have millions of shining dollars 
and they shall all be yours. You shall have splendour 
such as you have never dreamed of—shall have slaves 
to wait upon you, and every wish you can make shall 
be fulfilled, if you will only return my love and be 
my wife!” 

His tone and manner were terribly earnest. 

Yola had been at first stunned with her situation, 
but had now recovered herself, and listened quite 
calmly, preparing herself to make a spirited answer. 

“You must be as silly as you are wicked, Captain 
Callocarras,” she said, lifting her lustrous eyes to his, 
with the fearlessness of perfect innocence, “to sup- 
pose that the money you steal from others can win 
my heart. I shall never love you, and I want you to 
set me ashore immediately ! ” ' 

“T cannot do that,” replied the Bloodhound, with 
mock regret. ‘ You are mine now, sweet Yola, and I 
shall never let you go.” ‘ 

“You will be punished for your wickedness,” re- 
turned the little creature, with gathering fear, though 
not losing her spirit. “Iam not without friends at 
Iska Grande. I am sure that the wealthy Senor 
Nefle, after his kindness to me, will take measures to 
find me and punish you ‘ 

Callocarras interrupted her with a mocking laugh, 
and moved nearer to her side. 

“Do not deceive yourself,” he said, in the hoarse 
and jarring tones in which he had before spoken. 
“Senor Nerle will never know anything about you. 
You will never go back to Isla Grande.” 

“ But Ruy will find me,” interrupted Yola, her sweet 
voice full of hope and anticipated triumph, and her 
glorious eyes radiant with love and trust in her be- 
trothed. “My Ruy will find out where I am, and 
will save me from you.” 

Callocarras took a step backward, and regarded her _ 
in astonishment. 

“ What do you mean?” he asked. “I heard that he 
was dead and buried to-day.” 

“He was buried,” returned Yola, “ but he wasn’t 
dead at all. I coaxed Senor Leol to take me to the 
vault to-night, to see my darling once more, and we 
had hardly got in before we saw Padre Lasso—the 
man that pretended he was my uncle—come down 
through a trap-door. He was going to murder 


my Ruy, but Senor Leol caught up an iron bas 
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aud hit the padre oa the head, and he fell to the 
floor x , 

Callocarras glared fiercely at Yola, and uttered a 
smothered oath. 

The little creature looked at him for a moment 
wonderingly, aud continued : 

“ We took Ruy eut of his coffin, for we overheard 
the padre say he was alive, and then I was running 
towards the village for help, whem you stopped me. 
But Ruy will get well and come after me. I know he 
will.” 

Her air of confidenee in her lover exasperated the 
Bloodhound, who already seemed strangely agitated at 
her announcement concerning him. 

He paced to and fre a momeut, and then muttered, 
hesitatingly : 

“ Perhaps I had better ashore and finish him 
myself. That tenteeiag hese! But, no—if the 
fellow’s recovered he's his friends new, and I 
mustn't risk my prize, If: isnt dead, I can 
trust him to his care.” 

He resumed his confident manner, and he then 
said : 

“Your Ruy can't help-you now, little girl. You 
are safe inmy keeping, and I defy all the Ruys in the 
world te rescue you. With the silver aboard of the 
galleon | 

“You bave net stolen it yet,” interrapted Yola. 
“You hed better wait till you get it before you tell 
me what you will do with it.” 

“ Well. it won't be long to wait, my little iedy- 
bird,” responded the Bleodhound. “I don't believe 
there is any one at the island capable of piloting the 
ship out of aT gale ——” 

we Except ” 

“No, net even your imsomparable Ruy. So shell 
be mine as soon as I lesd my boys alongside her and 
board her. @r, if your Ruy succeeds in getting her 
out, I shall be on the look out for her, and shall not 
miss her. So, in any case, I shall soon be the richer 
by a few millions, and I shall then be prepared to re- 
tire to private life, and to the felicity of your sweet 
presence.” 

There was a gleam in the savage eyes of the 
pirate that appalled Yola. She found it hard to main- 
tain her firmness. In fact, after an effort to respond 
defiantly, she broke down and wept as if her heart 
was breaking. 

Callocarras appeared to be touched by her tears, or 
to deem it politic to be so. 

“There, there, my splendid little dove!” he said, 
in a voice that was meant to be soothing. “ Don't be 
afraid. No one shall hurt you, and you shall have 
everything you want that I can give you without 
endangering myself. Everything in this room is 
yours a 

“I don't want anything,” sobbed Yola, “ only to 
be set ashore where you found me! Please take me 
there, and Ruy and I will always thank you as long 
as’ we live,” 

She removed ler handkerchief from her face, and 
looked up at him pleadingly. 

He shook his head, answering: 

“No, no, yon cannot go. Nothing on earth could 
induce me to let you go—not even the silver-ship in 
yonder bay, with all ler precious freight.” 

Disregarding the grieved aud frightened expression 
in Yola's eves, and the quivering of her sweet mouth, 
the pirate touched the silver bell on the centre table, 
and the next moment the negress attendant of the 
senora made her appearance. 

“You are to wait upon this young lady,” said Cal- 
locarras, indicating his little captive. Be very at- 
tentive to her and give her every luxury the schooner 
affords.” 

“Yes, captain,” responded the woman; “but the 
eenora?” 

The Bloodhound frowned darkly. 
“She has gone ashore,” he said, hoarsely. S 
will not return. This is your new mistress, and see 
that you look out for her comfort and keep your place 

with her.” 

The servant bowed meekly and submissively, and 
Callocarras went nearer to her and whispered: 

“Make no allusions to the senora, my good girl. 
She bas concluded to remain ashore during this trip, 
to visit the gentleman with whom I have spent so 
much time lately.” 

He slipped several gold pieces into the woman's 
hand, and her eyes sparkled with avarice as she placed 
them in her bosom. 

“Do your duty and you shall have a bag fall,” he 
said, noticing her looks. “ Now go quick.” 

The servant disappeared, and the pirate, after 
making a few ineffectual efferts to console Yola, and 
induce her to look at him aad listen to his words, 
again regarded his reflection ia one of the mirrors 
with a satisfied and exulting smile. He then left hor 
alone, locking the door of her eabin behind him, and 

oing to the deck, where he gave his orders for the 














CHAPTER XVII. 
THE RESUSCITATION, 


“ Tue dear little soul!” exclaimed the old hammock- 
maker, after Yola had left the vault of the church. 
“We may as well die together, Ruy, if you don't 
come back to us!” 

He redoubled his efforts for the restoration of our 
hero, chafing his limbs, and it was not long before 
the paleness of Ruy’s face disappeared before the flush 
of returning animation, and the death-like rigidity of 
his limbs vanished. These favourable signs were 
followed by a few mumbling sounds from the 
man’s throat, and a gleam of conscious 
was neticeable in his eyes. 

“ Heaven be praised!” shouted Senor Leol, almost 
wild with delight. “We shell yet win him from 
death! He lives! he mon 

He embraced the form of , laughing and weep- 
ing by turns, such were his conflicting emotions, and 

upon him to-come back to the world of 
These loving adjurations were not in vain, for at 
length Ruy moved—raised his hand—aad eves moved 
his lips and eyes. 

“ Thank God!” continued Senor Leol. “ You live, 
Ruy! You know me! What mercy! What joy!” 

But, although the deadly influence of Senor Nerle’s 
drug had been counteracted by the brandy ad- 
ministered to our hero, the effect of the poisom could 
not be immediately banished. A considerable interval 
before the vietim of it could make any marked 

of his returning vigour, bat be was 
fimally able to » in a slow and broken 


wey 

“There, father! The worst is past! I shall soon 
be with you!” 

The old hammock-maker paled with his joyful 
agitation, and sank upon his knees. 

It was at this instant that Padre Lasse, havi 
recovered his senses, arose cautiously to his feet, athe 
the bar with which he had been struck, and c 
towards the father and son, The blood was trickling 
over his face his eyes gleamed with murderous fury; 
and he looked like a fiend incarnate. 

Ruy and Senor Leol detected the villain’s move- 
ment at the’ same moment, and Senor Leol drew a 
stout knife from his belt and placed himself in an 
attitude of defence. Our hero had been making 
desperate efforts to regain the use of his limbs, which 
seemed to be held in bands of iron, and the sigit of 
Lasso acted upon him like a galvanic shock, enabling 
him to spring to his feet and exclaim: 

“ Back, villain! You're defeated! ” 

The hollow voice appeared as startling to the pre- 
tended priest as an apparition, for he uttered a hoarse 
howl of disappointment, drepped the bar he held, and 
rushed from the vault before either of the two men 
could make a movement to interrupt him. 

“T can’t understand this, Ruy,” said Senor Leol, 
assisting him to a seat. “ You alive when we thought 
you dead! and Padre Lasso avillain! What does it 
all mean?” 

“T’ll tell you as we go along,” answered our hero, 
after another struggle with the benumbing influences 
of thedrug. “ The air is damp and close here. Let's 
go. We'll meet Yola by the way, and impart our joy 
to her.” : 

They left the church, the eld man locking the door 
behind them, and moved away homewards as rapidly 
as the strength of Ruy permitted. The air was un- 
usually cool and fresh for the season, and under its 
inspiration Ruy began to recover his usual vigour and 
strength. 

“How did you know of Yola’s proposed return, 
Ruy ? “asked Senor Leol, with a look of bewilderment. 
“If you were insensible, how did you know of her 
late presence ? ” 

The young man briefly explained the situation in 
which he had been during the afternoon and evening, 
concluding : 

“I have long suspected Lasso of being a hypocrite 
and villain. When and how did he come here, 
father? ” 

“ He came here about the time I found you in my 
porch,” answered Leol. “ He brought Yola with him, 
a mere infant. You were three or four years old, and 
knew that your name was Ruy, and that was about all 
I could learn from you. ‘I'he padre used to take some 
notice of you, as he did of other children, but he never 
seemed to like you. I had a fancy once that he knew 
all about you, and might. have left you at my door 
himself, but his priesthood, and the universal respect 
borne him, caused me to give up that idea.” 

Ruy was thoughtful a moment, looking along the 
path in hopes of seeing Yola returning with assistance, 
and then he said, 

“It is evident that he is not in communion with 
the heads of the church, but is a mere impostor and 
hypocrite. I do not believe he ever took orders. He 
may have been guilty of some crime,and so be hiding 





uture movements of the schooner. 


here in the disguise of a priest.” 


“T can believe any evil of him,” responded Leol, 
“ after what I have seen this night. Although he has 
been a priest here so many years, and although he 
seems on the best of terms with the kindest man iy 
Isla Grande, Senor Nerle s 

He paused, astonished at the emotion with whic) 
Ruy received this observation. 

“Senor Nerle!” echoed the young man. “ It was 
Senor Nerle who drugged me, so as to make me appear 
dead! I was just coming to tht part of the story. 
It was Senor Nerle who stole Tolet, and who has her 
shut up in his castle at thismomeat! ” 

BD. a astonishment of Leol was beyond descrip- 

* Tolet at the castle!” he exclaimed, in which joy 
amd utter bewilderment were blended. “ How did it 
happen?” 
hastened to explain. 

He stated how he had been seized by the pirates, 
how he had been released by the Pirate Queen, and 
how he had been admitted to Iolet’s presence, etc., 
revealing the facts alrcady known to the reader. 





“Strange that wedo notmeet her!” exclaimed 
Ray, after he had folet’s captivity 
at the castle. 





hep Can it be that some evil has befallen 


“Let us hope not,” Leol. “She's al! 
eafe, no doubt, and we will soon find men enoug) to 
rescue [olet.” 

“ Let's hurry.” : 

Ruy was now as well as msual, save a painful stiff- 
ness in his limbs, and a sewere headache,—the effects 
of his drugging—and the two men quickened their 
steps, keeping a sharp look-out for Yola, and occasien- 
ally expressing an ion concerning her. As 


apprehension 
rept eS oe ee told his foster-father of the con- 
he and had uverheard between Nerle 


aud Lasso, and declared that the two villains were in 
some way concerned with Callocarras in a plot to 
seize the galleon. 

On reaching the village, they found the people in 
the wildest state of alarm, all armed as if to repel an 
invasion. They had seen the schooner, decided that 
she was a pirate, and expecting a raid from her law- 
less crew, had prepared themselves as bost they coukl 
to defend tlemselves and their property. 

The alarm experienced by the villagers had extended 
to the galleon, as evidenced by the sounds of activity 
that came from her. 

By this time, also, the non-retura of Yola had 
excited Ruy and his foster-father too much for them 
to think of breaking our hero’s return gently to their 
friends, and they fairly bounded into the midsi of the 
excited group. 

“ Have you seen Yola, the padre’s niece, any of 
you?” was Ruy’s first question. 

The villagers recognized the deep and manly voice, 

and a number of lights were instantly flashed upon 
the speaker, followed by cries of superstitious fear, 
many of the observers thinking that they beheld an 
apparition. 
Ray made a brief address, explaining how he hap- 
pened to be alive after they had supposed him dead; 
and when he had concluded he was overwhelmed 
with congratulations, and his voice’ was momentarily 
drowned by the wild rejoicings. 

He then repeated lis question in regard to Yola. 
The reply was a universal negative. 

“ What!” ejaculated Ruy; “has she not. told any 
one here of tue cruel outrage to which I have beeu 
subjected ?” 

“No; we haven’t. seen her,” was the reply froma 
score of voices. 

“ My God!” cried Ruy, reeling as if struck a heavy 
blow. “ What does this mean?” ’ 

A groan came from one of the villagers, and a voice 
exclaimed : 

“ A scheoner has been up the shore, and a boat has 
been ashore from her. We suppose that she is the 

» 


The anguish of Ruy held him speechless, the cou- 
viction instantly flashing upon him that Yola had 
been carried off by the strauge vessel. As soon # 
he could speak, he said : 

“ Boys, that schooner belongs to Callocarras. Yo, 
I am sure, is on board ef her at this moment. To 
make everything’ certain beyoud all doubt, we will 
scour the shore and the vicinity of the path from the 
churci: to the village.” 

The men all testified their eagerness to commen 
the search. | 

Oar hero then told them of Nerle’s connection with 
the pirates, and stated the favt of Lolet's abduction aud 
present imprisonment at the eastle. 

The old hammock- maker's daughter was a univers 





favourite at Isla Graadv, and mutterings both low 
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——__ 
and deep were heara «inst Nerle, as soon as the 
ple could convince themselves of his baseness. 
Three parties were immediately formed—one to 
visit the castle and rescue Iolet, one to scour the shore 
in search of Yola, and the third to lie off the beach 
in boats. Crowbars and other tools were provided, 
and Ruy gave directions as to vrhat was to be done, 
armed himself thoroughly, saw that every man wasin 
his right place, and then set out at the head of a dozen 
stout comrades for Nerle’s castle. ; 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
THE SILVER-SHIP’S PILOT. 


Tne gate opening on the castle grounds was un- 
locked as Ruy and his friends reached it, and they 
had no difficulty in effecting an entrance. The build- 
ing was dark and grim, its doors locked, its windows 

losed. 
’ Ruy sounded the heavy knocker, tut no one appeared 
to admit him, or answer the summons. 

The visitors were not in the mood to wait, but 
dashed in the heavy door with a crowbar, and rushed 
into the dwelling with flashing torches and excited 


cries. 

They went through the spacious drawing-rooms, 
parlours, and library, but saw noone. They called 
aloud, but no one answered, A thorough search was 
then instituted. 

In the room opening on the court, where Iolet 
had been placed by Nerle after her recapture, they 
found a ribbon, which Senor Leol caught up with a 
joyful exclamation, and declared to belong to his 
daughter. 

But Iolet herself was not there. 

A tray, laden with untouched delicacies, was placed 
on the mosaic centre-table, showing that the room had 
been recently occupied. 

“Tolet has evideatly been shut up here,” observed 
Ruy. “She has probably been removed to a more se- 
cure place—perliaps a dungeon. Let us search the 
upper part of the castle next, and then descend to the 
vaults underneath,” 

They searched the first floor thoroughly, and then 
ascencied the front staircase. 

“Here is the room she occupied when I rescued 
her,” said our hero, at length, pausing before the door 
indicated. “The door igs locked,” he added, trying 
the latch. ‘ Perhaps slie is in here now.” 

They burst in the door, but no one was in the apart- 
ment. 

Ruy crossed the floor, and flung open the door of 
an adjoining closet, and then uttered an exclamation 
of horror. 

“What is it? ” cried Senor Leol, rushing forward. 
Oh, Ruy, have you found her?” 

The question was echoed by his comrades, who 
crowded toward the closet. 

A strange scene met their gaze. 

On the floor of the closet, with her long black hair 
flowing around her, with her ghastly face upturned. 
terrible in its deathly beauty, lay the woman who 
had so proudly called herself the ‘* Pirate Queen.” 

A slit in the waist of her silken robe, just above 
the heart, revealed a ghastly wound, and showed the 
cause of her death. 

“Thank God!” ejaculated the old hammock-maker, 
“it is not Iolet!” 

The body of the woman was d from its con- 
cealment, and various conjectures were made in regard 
teher. Ruy terminated these by saying : 

“This woman was the wife of Callocarras, boys. 
She released me from the schooner, and I accom- 
panied her here. She assisted me to free Iolet, and 
declared her intention of remaining in my sister’s 
place, in order to have an interview with Nerle. She 
must have died by his hand.” 

As popular as Nerle had always been with the in- 
habitants of Isla Grande, there was not a man present 
at that moment but regarded him with shuddering 
+ spe as a being who bad sold himself to the Evil 

ne. 

The revulsion in the public feeling was complete. 

= hey laid the woman's body on a couch, covered it 
with a linen sheet, and then went out, resuming the 
search. 

The towers, the chambers, the dungeons, all were 
searched, but not a sign of Nerle or Iolet, or any of 
the servants was found 

In one of the dampest and closest of the dungeons 
they found a man’s skeleton, around which still 
~s chain, one end of which was fastened to the 

all. 

‘The kitchen and dining-saloons were visited, all 
With the same result, and the search was soon finished. 
No one was seen. 

“They have deserted the castle, boys,” said Ruy, 
when they were again in the large front hall; “ they 
have carried off Iolet—perhaps also Yola! The 
may have gone off to the schooner, but to make a 





sure we will search the adjoining islands. Six of you 
had better go for boats for that purpose, while the re- 
mainder of us go to the monastery.” 

This was agreed to, and on leaving the castle, the 
party divided as proposed, Ruy, Senor Leol, and five 
additional men going towards the padre’s residence, 

Arrived at the monastery, they found the old house- 
keeper abed and asleep, but they soon aroused her and 
thoroughly searched the building, but to no avail. 
The old woman was much frightened, but could tell 
them nothing about her master or Yola, save what 
they already knew. 

They then hastened towards the village, in a state 
of the wildest alarm and excitement. On the way 
there, as they were passing near the sea, they found a 
villager bound to a tree, gagged and helpless, and 
quite exhausted with his endeavours to set himself 
free. He was speedily restored to liberty, and hastened 
to tell his story. He had been up that way to his nets 
after dark—had encountered a rough-looking stranger, 
who seemed to find him in the way, and had made 
him prisoner; and he had then seen the stranger seize 
Yola Lasso and bear her off to a boat, and thence take 
her to the schooner which had been seen off the shore. 
By the time this story was told-and commented upon, 
the whole party reached the village, rejoining their 
fellows. 

“There is no doubt that Yola is in the hands of 
Callocarras,” said our hero, when he had received their 
report, and repressed his anguish by a powerful effort. 
“Perhaps Iolet also. Nerle is closely connected with 
the pirates. If we cannot save the girls, we can at least 
notify the galleon of the intended attack upon it. I 
will go off to her now.” : 

“Hush !” said one of the men cautiously ; “ there 
is a boat coming ashorenow! It may be pirates!” 

Even as the men placed themselves on their guard, 
they heard the plashing of oars, and the next 
moment heard the sound of voices asa couple of men 
landed. 

The men advanced in a body to the beach, flash- 
ing their lanterns, and soon recognized the new 
comers. 

They were Count Regla and Captain Romero. 

“Is Don Ruy Leol here?” asked the count, 
anxiously, as he met them; “ I have been down to his 
father’s cottage to see him, but it is all shut up, and I 
thought he would be at the village.” 

Ruy stepped forward. 

“Ah!” said the count, with a look of relief, and 
beckoning our hero aside, ‘‘ you have seen the pirate, 
Don Ruy?” “ 

“Yes, senor, and have been aboard of her,” replied 
our hero. ‘*The schooner belongs to Callocarras 
himself. They intend to attack you Ps 

The count uttered an exclamation. 

“You have been aboard of her ? ” he repeated. 

Ruy bowed, and sketched his late visit to the 
schooner, adding : 

“They carried me off in order to deprive you of 
a pilot, and have you at their mercy. ‘l'hey have | 
a couple of confederates on shore here, Senor 
Nerle ° 

“ Senor Nerle!” interrupted the count. “ Why, he 
called upon us at the galleon this morning! I thought 
him a gentleman and treated him as such. He told 
me he owned the castle on the cliffs.” 

“ He does,” replied Ruy. “* We have all been deceived 
in him. He is nothing more nor less than a spy of 
Callocarras, He visited you for the purpose of ascer- 
taining your resources, defences, &c.” 

The shade on the counts face deepened. 

“Tt is fearfully dark,” he said. ‘“ Do you think you 
could pilot us out safely, Don Ruy?” 

“ Yes, I think I could.” 

* Then let us go to the galleon as quickly as possible, 
I want to get out under cover of darknes, and give 
the pirate the slip. I was intending to go to Spain, 
but now have decided to go to Cuba, and there get 
under convoy of aman-of-war. The instant the pirate 
sees that we are gone, he will look for us on the route | 
to Spain, and we shall thus avoid him.” 

‘*A good plan,” commented Ruy. “It is the only 
way by which you oan get rid of Callocarras.” 

While the count had been conversing, he had not 
failed to notice the anguished expression on Ruy’s 
countenance, and the wild anxiety in his eyes, and he 
now inquired the cause. 

Ruy explained. 

“ Your betrothed,” repeated the count, with emotion. 
“Your name, Ray—~s wicked priest in the case—and a 
mysterious ward! Strange—strange! ” 

He paused a moment and then continued : 

“Tl use all my influence to have you put in 
charge of a war-vessel at Havana, to search for the 
pirate. You know all the turtle islands hereabouts, 
and that knowledge might prove very useful in the 
matter. Wecould then organizea generalbunt. You 
can't do better, Don Ruy, than to go with us. What 
do you say?” | 

Ruy saw that he could do nothing by remaining at | 





Isla Grande, for the pirate would of course carry the 
girls far away, if he had them in his power, and he 
agreed to the proposition. 

“T have thirty men on board,” said the count, “ but 
would you like to engage more? Will you use your 
influence, Don Ruy, to have them go with ur” “ 

Ruy assented, and his eloquence, combined wh the 
liberal pay offered by the count and the noble appear- 
ance of both the owner and commander of the galleon, 
induced a score of stout and active youths to volunteer 
their services. Senor Leol offered himself in any ca< 
pacity, and was engaged as a sub-officer, much to his 
satisfaction, he declaring that he could not rest while 
both his children were gone, and that he should feel 
better to fight for the rescue of his daughter, instead 
of leaving it to be done by others. 

The youths who had volunteered took their leave 
of their friends, and the whole party then went off to 
the galleon in boats, some of which were brought 
ashore by attendant friends. 

The night was now black with gloom, and a fitful 
breeze was blowing, the precursor of one of the 
frequent August hurricanes, such as they had had the 
night before. 

“We have barely sufficient wind, Don Ruy,” said 
Captain Romero, as the count, our hero, and himself 
stood side by side on the deck. ‘“ You have a hard 
task before you, but it will be better to go down on 
the rocks of this channel than to fall into the hands of 
the terrible man they call the Bloodhound! ” 

Not a light was on board the Zucantadora, tho 
countess herself sitting in profound darkness in her 
luxurious cabin, with every sense on the alert to catch 
the few faint sounds that came from the deck—and 
there was nothing to indicate to unfriendly eyes the 
position of the galleon, 

Ruy gave his command in a low and distinct tone, 
the anchor was raised, the sails set, and Ruy took his 
place forward to guide the vessel through the narrow 
and tortuous channel. 

The count and Captain Romero stood beside him, 
watching the breakers on either side, in breathless 
suspense, but neither venturing to break the silence. 

The anxiety of the countess at length became in- 
tolerable, and flinging a shawl over her shoulders, 
she came noiselessly out of her cabin to her husband’s 
side, and stood, encircled by his arm, in the same 
horrible suspense, expecting every moment to hear 
the cresh that was to announce their doom, 

Bov% all this while Ruy stood at his post, with a 
keen and watcliful eye, seeing nothing but his pre- 
sent duty, and giving bis commands in calm and deep 
tones. 

The perils were many, owing to the treacherous 
nature of the wind, which several times died out in 


| dangerous moments; but Ruy’s knowledge of the 
| channel, the aid he received from the ligiits ashore, 


and his ready ability and self-possession stood him in 
good stead. 

Oxce or twice it seemed to every observer as if the 
galleon weuld strike on the reefs guarding the 
channel, and even Captain Romero and the count 
more than ence held their breaths in expectation of 
such a catastrophe; but at length Ruy assumed a 
more upright position, and breathed a sigh of relief. 

The sound of the breakers was no longer in their 
ears, but behind them and growing rapidly more in- 
distinet. 

The unearthly light of the glittering foam in their 
wake showed the observers that they had passed 
the channel in safety, at the same moment that Ruy 
said: 

“We are through the worst of our dangers, and 
have left the channel behind us. Now for Cuba!” 

The count grasped Ruy’s hand and pressed it warmly 
as he replied: 

“ We owe you our lives, Don Ruy!” 

Captain Romero also shook hands with our here, 
and the countess, sharing her husband's interest in 
him, although she could not distinguish his features, 
and had not yet seen him, also pressed his hand with 


| a grateful fervor, and thanked him in terms that com- 
|ing from such a queenly and lovely woman, thrilled 


Ruy’s heart with a rare and strange power. 

The galleon swept on in her new course toward 
Cuba, and for an hour or more they watched anxiously 
for some sign of the enemy. 

“ We are safe!” at length ejaculated Ruy. 

At that same instant, Captain Romero, who had 
been scanning the scene with a powerful glass, uttered 
an exclamation and pointed in the direction from which 
they had come. ‘They beheld the distant outlines of 
a schooner, and a single thought arose in chorus to all 
their lips : 

“ It is the pirate! * 

(To be continued.) 


Tue CABINET MINISTERS AND THE Brrp.—On the 
| sécond day arrived Lord Wellesley, whom I thoughe 


very agreeable; partly, I fancy, from his high-bred 
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manners, and still more from his occasionally saying a 
few words to me, and thus making me feel treated as | 
a reasonable creature. After we had retired for the 
night, I heard trom the library, which was under my 
room, the most extraordinary noises—barking, mew- 
ing, hissing, howling, interspersed with violent shouts 
of laughter. I settled that the servants had come 
into the room, and had got drunk and riotous; and I 
turned to sleep when the noise had ceased. Never 
can I forget my dismay (it was more than astonish- 
ment) when next day at breakfast I heard that my 
wise uncle and his two wise guests, whom we had left 
talking, as I supposed, of the fate of Europe, had 
spied in the room a little bird; they did not wish it 
to be shut up there all night: therefore, after having | 
opened every window, these great wise men tried 
every variety of noise they could make to frighten out 
the poor bird.—Diaries of a Lady of Quality from 
1797 to 1844. 





THE FATAL SECRET. 
— —--- <> ——_ 
CHAPTER VL 


Nor was all love shut from him, though his days 

Of passion had consumed themselves to dust. 

It is in vain that we shoukl coldly gaze 

On such that smile upon us; the heart must 

Leap kindly back to kindness; thus he felt, 

For there was soft remembrance and sweet trust 

In one fond breast, to which his own would melt. 
Childe Harold. 


Tae following day arose clear and bright, and by 
ten o’clock the carriage was at the door to convey the 





ladies to Fountains. 

Mrs. Berkeley and her daughter-in-law took their 
places in it, accompanied by the two children, for Miss 
Carleton had declined going with them. 

The elder lady was well pleased with her refusal : 
she had decided in her own mind that her long- 
cherished scheme of making a match between Claude 
Fontaine and her cousin must be given up, and the 
feminine efforts she had made to keep alive Miss 
Carleton’s interest in him must be neutralized as soon 
as possible. 

Mr. Berkeley and his son had already set out on 
horseback, and the carriage was slowly driven ever 
the road that wound steadily upward, till they came in 
sight of Fountains and the grand panorama which 
it overlooked. 

“Oh, mamma,” said George, “ what a proud feeling 
the owner of that place must have when he looks from 
his windows upon this beautiful valley, and feels that 
heis ‘ monarch of all he surveys,’as Alexander Selkirk 
did in his desert island.” 

“‘ Not if his heart is lonely, his life as desolate as that 
ef the poor shipwrecked sailor, my child,” said his 
grandmother. 

“No; but Mr. Fontaine has everything that can 
make a man happy.” 

“Except a lieart at peace with itself,” thought the 
lady, but she did not speak again, and in a few mo- 
ments afterwards the carriage drew up in front of the 
house. 

The three gentlemen were waiting, and Fontaine 
came forward cordially to welcome his guests and 
assist them to alight. 

He looked bright and animated, and in spite of his 
silvered hair, Mrs. Berkeley thought him almost as 
handsome as in his earlier days. 

All her old affection for him rushed back upon her 
heart, and she impulsively grasped the hand he ex- 
tended to her as she said: 

“Welcome back to your native land, my dear 
Claude, and I hope you will never desert it again.” 

With his rare smile, Fontaine replied: 

“Tt is not my purpose to do so, Cousin Betty. I 
have come home to remain, and fulfil the duties I 
have too long delegated to others. This is Mary, with 
her children ; I should have known her anywhere, for 
she has scarcely altered in all these long years.” And 
with graceful gallantry he kissed the cheek of each 
lady as slie alighted. 

Then, assisting the children from the carriage, he 
added : 

“TI knew you, Master George, in your baby days, 
but this little sprite I have never seen before. I have 
brought with me a nice companion for you, and I be- 
speak for her a kind welcome and a place in your af- 
fections.” 

George flushed, but in the presence of this noble- 
looking stranger, his usual fluency deserted him, and 
Fanny spoke in wply: 

““We have come to see her, Cousin Claude, and I 
mean to like her very much.” 

“ That is right, my dear; I will soon present her to 

ou.” 

The whole party entered the house. The drawing- 
room was open, a large room filled with heavily carved 
furniture of the Louis Quatorze style, covered with 

blue damask. Curtains of tlie same material were held 
back by branches of sculptured water-lilies, and the 


medallion carpet had wreaths of lilies and roses run- 
ning in wild profusion over its azure ground. 

A cheerful fire burned upon the hearth, and, in the 
absence of a mistress, Aggy appeared to receive the 
ladies and remove their wrappings. 

They would have declined this service, but Fon- 
taine insisted that they should remain to lunch, and 
they finally took off bonnets and shawls, and made 
tliemselves comfortable beside the fire. 

During this time a constant chatter was kept up, for 
all were excited, and all glad to be at Fountains 
once more in the presence of its owner. Fontaine 
expressed his regrets that Miss Carleton had not 
accompanied them, as he remembered with interest, 
and would take much pleasure in renewing, his early 


| acquaintance with her. 


Mrs. Berkeley replied with slight reserve, “that 
Carrie was indisposed,” though she did not add the 
mental reservation, “ to come with them,” for she be- 
lieved Miss Carleton’s pretext of a slight headache to 
be a mere sham. 

She presently asked : 

“Where is the new claimant on our regard whom 
Mr. Berkeley tells me you have brought with you? 
If she were your own daughter, my dear Claude, I 
should take her to my heart at once. As a stranger 
I must see her and form my opinion as to her 
merits.” 

“T have no fears as to the result, my dear madam. 
Isola is the child of my affections, if not of my blood, 
aud I can safely leave her to make her own way with 
so good a judge of human nature asI know you to 
be. I will bring her in at once.” 

He left the room, and presently returned leading 
Isola by the hand, dressed very much as she had been 
on the preceding day; but the roses had faded from 
her cheeks, for she was frightened at the ordeal 


| before her, and the innate shyness of her nature caused 


her to shrink from contact with strangers. 

But she struggled with her perturbation, and came 
steadily forward, though her nervous clasp oa the 
fingers of her protector gave him aclue to what she 
was suffering. 

He led her to Mrs. Berkeley and said : 

“Let my orphaned little one find a place in your 
heart, Cousin Betty. I assure you she is a gentle and 
truthful child, who has become a pearl of great price 
to me.” 

The large melancholy eyes of the little girl were 
raised appealingly to the benevolent face before her, 
and Mrs. Berkeley’s heart responded to their touching 
expression. She drew the slightdorm of Isola to her 
breast, and kissing her softly on brow and cheek, 
said: 

“T will be a friend to her, Claude—I can promise 
you that; and you know of old that I never half way 
fulfil a pledge I bave given.” 

“ Thank you—thank you!” he replied, with all his 
old heartiness of manner; and Mrs. Berkeley trans- 
ferred the agitated child to her daughter, who caressed 
her and presented her own children to her. With 
that freemasonry familiar among children, the three 
were soon chattering with each other as freely as if 
they had been acquainted for years, and Isola soon 
invited George and Fanny to explore with her some 
delightful nooks she had discovered in the grounds 
around the house. 

They were nosooner gone than Fontaine approached 
the ladies and asked of Mrs. Berkeley: 

“ Well, what do you think of my protégée?” 

“She is a remarkable looking child, and one whose 
instincts are evidently pure and refined. No one can 
doubt that she is of good blood.” 

He faintly smiled. 

“T hope so; I believe so, for I confess to some 
prejudices on that score myself; but if I learned to- 
morrow that Isola is the offspring of the meanest 
peasant, it would make no change in my feelings 
toward her, nor alter my intentions with regard to 
her future. From her infancy she has been the one 
link that bound me to life, and I trust that the kind- 
ness you bestowed on my own orphan boyhood will 
be also extended to the daughter of my adoption.” 

In spite of the latent fecling of mistrust that had 
sprung up in the heart of Mrs. Berkeley, she felt herself 
drawn toward the speaker with all her old affection 
for him, and sbe cordially replied: 

“Rest assured, my dear Claude, that I will do all 
that is in my power to serve and make happy a 
being that is so dear to you. Isola must come to the 
Vale and join our young people in their studies. We 
have an excellent tutor, and I shall be glad to have 
her with George and Fanny.” 

The eloquent look of gratitude that beamed on Fon- 
taine’s face thanked her even more than his words, 
for this was even more than he had dared to hope in 
the first interview with the stately dame, with whose 
pride of family he was well acquainted. 

“A thousand thanks for this kind offer, Cousin 
Betty. My lonely home would soon become oppres- 





sive to a young child, who needs the companionship 


—— 
of her own age. I can spare Isola during the day; 
but in the afternoon slie must retura hither to brightey 
me up with her prattle.” 

So it was soon settled that the unknown child was 
to be received on a footing of equality in one of the 
most exclusive houses in the Valley. 

Fontaine became animated, and something like his 
former gaiety brightened the party that soon collected 
around the lunch table. The weight he had so long 
borne seemed lifted from his heart in the presence of 
old friends by whom he knew he had once been loved 
and highly appreciated. 

The children came in, apparently on the best terms 
with each other, and when the visitors departed, they 
carried with them the promise from Fontaine that he 
would bring Isola to join them at the Vale. ~ 
When Mr. Berkeley and his wife were again alone, 
he asked : 

“What is your opinion of Claude, now that you 
have seen him, Lady Betty?” 

“ He is more changed in his appearance than I could 
have believed possible; but it is impossible to talk 
with him, to feel the charm of his manner, without the 
conviction that such a man can never have committed 
an inexpiable crime. There—don’t scold me if I have 
mentally accused him, and to you I may speak out. 
But I take back my suspicions. I can trust Claude 
Fontaine as I did in his youth, when he was the soul 
of honour and truth.” 

“That is right, my lady. You are a good judge of 
human nature, though you are sometimes too ready to 
suspect evil. I would as soon think myself capable of 
a villany as believe that Claude has been guilty of 
what you hinted at. He is too sensitive —too ready to 
accuse himself ; and you may remember how strongly 
the two brotiiers were attached to each other. There 
might occasionally have been a cloud of jealousy 
aggravated by the idle talk of others; but at heart 
they were devoted to each other. Poor Claude; the 
death of his father and brother left him alone in the 
world, and he has doubtless permitted himself to think 
that the fate of the former was caused by the shock 
he received at the news of Heury’s death.” 

“ Have you not thought the same? ” 

“T did, till Dr. Withers assured me that the general 
must have died even without that. He had been 
under medical treatment many months, hoping that he 
might prolong his life till the return of his sons. But 
he refused to recall them, although Withers warned 
him of his approaching fate.” 

“ You never told me of that before, and I am afraid 
that I have mentally placed that burden on poor 
Claude. I am glad that he is freed from that sin.” 

She remained silent several moments wrapped in 
deep thought. Mr. Berkeley slily said: 

“ What of your plans forO rie now, Lady Betty?” 

With some stateliness she replied : 

“T shall leave them to settle their own destiny. I 
never did make a match in my life; but I thought this 
one would be so suitable that I would try my hand at 
it. I have changed-my mind, for I think no outsider 
should presume to meddle in so sacred a thing as 
marrying or giving in marriage. If Claude asks Carrie 
to marry him, and she conseuts, I shall say nothing to 
oppose them; but I do not think that either of them 
will ever marry.” 

“T do not know about that. They are the very per- 
sons to aftract each other, and if Carrie ever liked him, 
her tender heart will be touched and interested by him 
more deeply as he is, than if he had returned the bril- 
liant and youthful-looking man we expected to see.” 

“Carrie is accustomed to homage, and that Claude 
Fontaine will not offer, so she will not be in much 
danger from his fascinations.” 

There the conversation ended ; the months rolled on, 
bringing Christmas week. In tle interval Fontaine 
had once visited the Vale; but Miss Carleton was not 
at home, and they did not meet till a throng of guests 
filled the large house. 

Mr. Stuart, with his wife and four children, came 
frem Valebury; cousins of every degree were iu- 
vited to the annual family gathering, and every noek 

was filled with the merry crowd. 

The only persons invited who were not related 10 
the family were the Vanes, f7om Dunlora. 

On his arrival, Fontaine was heartily greeted by 
old friends and connections, and Isola found herself 
caressed and made- much of by the warm-hearted 
people among whom her future lot was cast. Her re- 
serve gradually wore away, and to her own surprise 
she found herself taking an active part in the merri- 
ment of the children, and actually romping with all 
her heart in the large schoolroom which was givel 
up to them. : 

Fontaine was presented to Mr. Vane—a fat, florid- 
looking man, dressed in the extreme of fashion, wh? 
carried an eyeglass stuck in his eye.. He pompously 
said: 

“Glad to see you on your own soil again, Mr. 
Fontaine; I am always happy to make the acquaint 
ance of a travelled man. I have been a traveller 
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myself in my younger days, and I think with sadness } 
of my European ex perience, It is hard to leave the 
home of the arts, where life is made 80 pleasant, for 
a mere land of plenty like this. We have no ideality, 
sir; as a people, we are contented to eat, drink and 
be merry, after a homely fashion, without caring for 
the more spiritual portions of our nature.” 

Fontaine looked at the rosy face of the speaker, and 
thought that the spirituous portion at least was not 
neglected by him; but he courteously said: 

“T am happy to be at home again, Mr. Vane; but 
I cannot agree with your assertion that the more 
cultivated portion of our people are ‘of the earth, 
earthy.” For we have accomplished much, both in 
literature and art.” 

“Perhaps so—perhaps so. ° But I think we are too 
mercenary for a great people.” 

Luckily the discussion was nipped in the bud by 
the approach of a tall, faded-looking woman, who 
possessed the remains of great beauty. She was mag- 
nificently dressed, was slightly rouged, and wore her 
hair in long ringlets. She spoke in a drawling tone: 

“Mr. Vane, present me to Mr. Fontaine, and for 
heaven’s sake let such discussions alone. I am so 
tired of hearing about them!” 

The ruby tint on her husband’s face deepened, and 
he bit his lip with vexation; but he performed the 
ceremony of introduction in his most grandiloquent 
style. Perfectly aware that his wife would afford 
him no opportunity to renew the discussion into which 
he was about to plunge, Mr. Vane glided away to 
seek another auditor. 

The lady, with easy grace, placed her arm within 
that of Fontaine, and said, with her faded smile: 

“T believe that you and Miss Carleton have not 
yet met. I left her in the library just now; perhaps 
we had better join her there.” 

“Certainly, madam. I have been looking around 
for my former friend; but sie was such a mere girl 
when I left, that I can hardly expect to recognize her 
now ;” and he followed the lead of the lady, who had 
her own reasons for wishing to witness the first meet- 
ing between the belle and her former admirer. As 
tley proceeded, she prattled on: 

“It is so charming to have you back among your 
old friends, Mr. Fontaine. -I have often looked, almost 
with a sigh of envy, at your beautiful place, and 
wished the master would return to give us a glimpse 
of the interior. Now you are here, I suppose you 
intend to support the ancient state of your family, by 
giving entertainments.” 

“It is not my purpose to live like a hermit, Mrs. 
Vane. My doors will be open to my friends; but 
until my daughter is grown, Fountains will have 
no mistress to do the honours of my house.” 

“Oh, you selfish, naughty man! to speak of living 
in single blessedness in that grand old place! I de- 
clare, it will be a sin to do so.” 

“Tt isan enormity of which I shall certainly be 
guilty,” he smilingly replied, though there was a faint 
inflexion of pain in his voice. 

The light-blue eyes of Mrs. Vane were lifted to his 
face, which she keenly surveyed; and from that mo- 
ment she decided that Claude Fontaine was perfectly 
in earnest in his avowed resolution never to marry. 
She gaily said: 

“So much the worse for you; but here is tlie library, 
and within it is the Queen of Hearts.” 

A door unclosed, revealing an oblong room, with 
two deeply embayed windows, shaded by green blinds. 
A lady stood beside a centre table, engaged in looking 
over a book filled with highly-coloured plates of fancy 
costumes, from which she was selecting such as were 
suitable for tableaux. 

Fontaine saw a graceful figure, wearing a dress of 
dark blue silk, with a fall of rich black lace around 
the bust and arms. The hair was rolled back a la 
Pompadour, exposing the contour of her oval face; 
and with her pointed bodice, and small hoop, she 
might have represented a dame d'honneur of the court 
of Louis XV. 

She raised her head, finshed slightly, and quietly 
advanced, as Mrs. Vane said: 

“Dear Carrie, I have breught your old friend, Mr. 
Fontaine, to renew his acquaintance with you.” 

With graceful cordiality Miss Carleton offered him 
her hand, and in well chosen words expressed con- 
gratulations on his return to his native land. They 
soon glided into conversation, and Fontaine’s taste 
was appealed to, to assist in selecting costumes for the 
tableaux which were in course ef preparation. Mrs. 
Vane said little, but she furtively watched the two, 
and in her scheming mind arose the conviction that 
they were not likely ever to become more to eacl 
other than they now were. She had heard vague 
Tumours of their former flirtation, but the grave man 
aud mature woman before her were superior to that 
now, and if any preference lingered on Miss Carleton’s 
side, the decided declaration of Fontaine that he was 


hot @ marrying man must effectually repress every | 
’ | crowded drawing-room. 


exhibition of interest from her 


Having settled this to her own satisfaction, Mrs. 
Vane loitered around the room, pretending to examine 
the books, and when others came in and joined the 
two beside the table, she went out and eagerly sought 
for her son. 

She found Philip in what he called the “ Bachelor's 
Den,” a large room at the top of the house, with dor- 
mer windows, which was appropriated, on such 
occasions as the present, to the use of the unmarried 
male guests. 

Philip was the last one left, and he gave the finish- 
ing touches to his elaborate toilette, while his mother 
looked with pride upon his handsome person. 

“T declare, Phil, young as you are, you are even 
more distingué than Claude Fontaine himself, with all 
the advantages he has had.” 

“You have then seen him, mother? Some of the 
gossips said he looks as ancient as Methuselah himself, 
so your compliment isn’t so great, after all, ma’am.” 

* Ancient as he may be considered by a parcel of 
lads, he would be no contemptible rival, I can tell you. 
He is a magnificent man, if his hair is prematurely 
grey ; and if he could be persuaded to dye it, he would 
not look to be over thirty.” 

“Well, what of that, mother? and how can a boy 
of eighteen come in collision with a man of that age ? 
You speak as if we might become rivals.” 

Mrs. Vane looked full at him as she asked : 

** Have you not a boyish passion for Miss Carleton?” 

Philip blushed, tossed his head, and with a forced 
laugh, said: 

* Miss Carrie has been very kind to me, and I could 
kneel before her and kiss the hem of her garment; but 
it is the homage one might offer a goddess ; for I have 
never dared, even in thought, to aspire to win a place 
in her affections. If this grand seigneur makes up 
his mind to throw his handkerchief, I shall not make 
myself miserable about it; oh no, indeed!” 

Mrs. Vane drew a deep breath. 

“So much the better, Phil; but Miss Carleton has 
a fine fortune in her own right, and if she were only 
a few years younger, she would make a suitable match 
for you.” 

“Qh, as to her age, she is handsome enough to 
make one forget that; and as she is Grandma 
Berkeley’s cousin, her beauty will probably prove as 
perennial as that of that grand-looking woman. But 
really, mother, if I presumed to talk of love to Miss 
Carrie, she would laugh at me at first ; if I persisted, 
she would freeze me by a look, and I could not stand 
that. If she will have a fine fortune, I know of one 
who will have a better one, and I’m going to save 
myself for her!” 

Mrs. Vane smiled that crafty smile that sits so ill 
upon tlie lips of a woman. 

“ Our thoughts run in the same ehannel, I perceive. 
Have you seen this adopted daughter? What do you 
think of her?” 

Philip laughed gaily. 

“T have been in the schoolroom with the children 
all the morning, and that is why I am so late at my 
toilette. At first, I thought Isola stupid, for she 
only looked on as if startled by the uproarious mirth 
of the youngsters, but she came out splendidly after 
awhile, and I left herin a mad-cap dance with Arthur 
Stuart. The colour came into her pale face, her mag- 
nificent eyes lighted up, and she no longer seemed 
plain as I had first thought her. She dances like a 
sylph, mother, and you know how I adore graceful 
dancing.” 

“ You are too extravagant in your language, Philip; 
but in this case I am glad that you were impressed 
by the attractions of this little girl, for 1 am sure she 
will be the heiress to the great Fontaine estate. You 
know that I am acute in my judgments, and I am 
certain that Mr. Fontaine will never marry. I spoke 
of his becoming a rival with Carrie, merely to try you. 
He will ask neither her nor any other woman to be- 
come his wife.” 

“T do not know how you can so soon have arrived 
at such a conclusion, mother, but I only hope it will 
prove correct. You and my father are always telling 
me that I musftiave money with the woman I marry; 
this child will have a magnificent fortune if Mr. Fon- 
taine carries out his declared intentions towards her, 
so I mean to make it a matter of duty to render myself 
agreeable to her now, that she may grow up to think 
me the most charming of men. Eh, mother, isn’t 
that the best course?” 

“ At least you can lose nothing by it, and if her 
prospects should change, you will be committed to 
nothing, you know. Before either she or you are old 
enough to think seriously of marriage, the course of 





her guardian will be defined. If he does not marry 
within the next eight years, Claude Fontaine will 
never become a Benedict. Are you quite ready now? 
The first dinner-bell has rung.” 

The young exquisite’s neck-tie received its last 
touch, and a few moments later Mrs. Vane, leaning 
proudly on the arm of her handsome son, entered the 
Philip received friendly 


greetings on every side, to which he replied with his 
winning smile and ready tongue. Miss Carleton 
nodded to him, and called him to her side, to present 
him to Mr. Fontaine, who had entered with her from 
the library. In afew moments the youth had made 
his usual favourable impression on that gentleman, for 
Fontaine had a partiality for well-bred, manly young 
fellows; and Philip’s remarkable beauty was attractive 
to one of his cultivated taste. 

When dinner was announced, Fontaine offered his 
arm to Miss Carleton, and, with a bow and a smile, 
Philip said: 

“When the sun appears, the satellite hides its 
diminished splendours. Miss Carrie, I relinquish 
my late privileges with regret ; but it is done 
in favour of one more worthy than I, so I am con- 
soled.” 

Miss Carleton smiled sweetly upon him, and by a 
motion indicated a young girl without an escort, who 
seemed frightened at finding herself among so many 
strangers. With a slight grimace, Philip turned to- 
wards her, but his face was smiling brilliantly 
when he offered his arm, which was gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

The dinner was elegantly served, and exquisite in 
quality, for like most good housekeepers, Mrs, Berke- 
ley prided herself on the perfection of her cuisine. 
The table was decorated with flowers from the con- 
servatory, which contrasted strangely with the 
glistening snow that lay upon the landscapé without; 
but the roaring fires, the heavy curtains and carpets, 
made a spring-like atmosphere within, and the Christ- 
mas banquet went off with ail the genial enjoyment of 
the season. 

In the evening there was dancing and Christmas 
games, in which the children were permitted to take 
part, and Fontaine was surprised to see the zest with 
which his shy Isola entered into both amusements. 
Unconcious that any one was particularly observing 
her, she danced with fairy-like lightness, her heart 
keeping time with the motions of her twinkling 
feet, her expressive face filled with light anc happi- 
ness. 

Luckily for her, Isola was not aware that the 
strange child Fontaine had adopted was an object of 
universal attention and comment. Many declared 
her lovely, while others pronounced her common- 
place enough, and wondered what could have induced 
her protector to burden himself with such a charge. 

The universal opinion seemed to be that Fontaine 
would yet tire of his whim, and seek a wife to reign 
over his home; or, it was sugyested, perhaps he meant 
to train Isola up to suit himself, and then elevate her 
to that position. 

On the following day the tableaux were arranged 
under the superintendence of Fontaine and Miss 
Carleton; in the evening they were exhibited, and 
Isola appeared in one as Little Red Riding Hood, 
while Philip Vane, wrapped in a great bear-skin, 
assumed the character of the wolf. 

The children were charmed with this, and to flatter 
Fontaine, several of the ladies expressed a desire to 
have a photograph of the little girl in that costume. 
Afterwards there was a lottery. in which Christmas 
gifts were distributed to the children, and it was 
pleasant to witness the surprise and delight with 

which each one received the very thing the little heart 
had most earnestly desired. 

Fontaine had not expected to remain more than 
one day and night at the Vale, but the unaffected 
kindness with which he was everywhere greeted 
found a warm response in his heart, and he hourly 
felt the ice of misanthropy melting away from it. In 
his surprise he regretted that he had not earlier sought 
the balm to the wounds of the mind which social in- 
tercourse with old friends afforded. 

During those days he and Miss Carleton were 
thrown much together, and more than once he caught 
himself sighing over the lonely let to which he had 
doomed himself. 

She treated him with the friendly ease of old ac- 
quaintance, and freely called on him for assistance in 
carrying out her plans for the amusement of the 
guests; but there was no coquetry in her manner— 
no attempt to allure him to her side Natural, grace- 
ful, and charming she always was, for she thought 
more of others than of herse!f; and her exquisite tact 
spread an atmosphere of enjoyment wherever she 
moved. 

More than once Fontaine asked himself why he had 
not irrevocably given her his heart before that fatal 
tour, the events of which had turned his life to dust 
and ashes. 

Alas, it was now too late, though he felt that she 
could fill his ideal and still make his life beautiful, if 
not radiantly happy; but he dared not look on what 
might have been but for the blighting memories that 
must cling to him for ever. 

But all things must come to an end, aud the hour of 
parting arrived all too soon. 

Fontaine was overwhelmed with invitations to visit 
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his friends, and it was insisted that he should always 
come accompanied by his adopted daughter. Thus 
Isola took the position he desired her to fill, and he 
felt grateful and almost happy in contemplating the 
bright future that opened before her. 

Mr. Vaue had found means to bore him with his 
discussions on art, and Mrs. Vane had lavished on 
him her sweetest smiles and most stereotyped flat- 
teries. 

He promised to visit them at Dunlora, for he really 
liked Philip, who had shown to hin only the most at- 
tractive side of his character, as he did to every one 
away from his own home. 

As the carriage drove back to Fountains, Isola 
nestled to his side, and pressed her small hand in his. 
He looked down on her and asked : 

“ Have you been very happy, my dear? You seemed 
to enjoy yourself so much that I was sorry to take you 
away.” 

“Oh, yes; I have been as happy as the children in 
the fairy tale, when the good godmother gives them 
all they could ask. But I am not sorry to be with you 
again as we used to be. I like playing with those 
merry, good-tempered children, but I love being with 
you above all.” 

He drew her closer to his heart and asked : 

“ Would you like to go for instruction to the Vale? 
Mrs. Berkeley has kindly offered to receive you, and 
Miss Carleton has proffered to continue your musical 
education ‘till a competent teacher can be found. It 
was very kind in her, and she plays and sings beauti- 
fuliy.” 

“TT shall like it above all thines, if I can come 
back to you every evening. I could not be happy to 
leave you alone all the week. I will try and not give 
that lovely Miss Carleton more trouble than I can 
help; I promise to practice faithfully, and do my best 
to improve.” 

“Then it is settled. I have already arranged that 
you are to return to Fountains every evening. I 
will send a trusty servant with you, who will also 
bring you home. So a week hence you will resume 
your studies under Mr. Landon.” 

Isola heard this announcement with delight, for 
the children at the Vale had completely won her 
heart. 





CHAPTER VI2. 
Cold sweat-drops gather on my limbs, 
My ears throb hot; my eyeballs start; 
My brain with horrid tumult swims, 
Wild is the tempest of my heart Coleridge. 

Seven uneventful years have rolled away since 
the close of the last chapter. The children there in- 
treduced have grown to maturity, and Claude Fon- 
taine is still a bachelor. 

A strong and lasting friendship grew up between 
him and Miss Carleton, who still radiant in her 
matured beauty, and genial as ever, refused to accept 
the suitors wiiich her fame as a belle and heiress con- 
tinued to attract around her. It was the current 
belief in the valley that the stubborn Benedict would 
yet bow before the charming Carrie; but she quictly 
declared that Mr. Fontaine and herself were only the 
best of friends, and never expected to be more te each 
other. 

The mountain air had brought the roses perma- 
nently to the checks of Isola; her complexion cleared, 
and as she grew older every one remarked that she 
would yet make a beautiful woman, 

At seventeen the prediction was realized, and the 
pride and affection of her adopted father were grati- 
fied by the refined loveliness of his protégée. To 
Miss Carleton’s influence the young girl owed much, 
for Isola cherished a tender veneration for the dear 
friend who had done so much for ber, and her 
character and principles were sedulously modelled on 
those of one she s+ reverenced and leved. ‘To be 
gentle, tender, true and useful, as Miss Carleton was, 
became her highest ambition, and she bade fair to 
attain the beauty of character she so highly appre- 
ciated in another. 

Philip Vane and George Berkeley went together to 
Oxford University, and they had just returned home 
finished collegians. 

George was a handsome, brown-haired young man, 
in whose honest blue eyes his soul was mirrored. He 
was a fluent and graceful talker, and, away from 
Philip, he might have been considered a brilliant and 
elegant man, 

But who could compare with the unrivalled Philip ? 
At college he was known as tlie Adonis, and a more 
perfect type of manly beauty it would have been im- 
possible to find. He was nearly six feet high, but so 


symmetrically formed that his free aud buoyant step 
seemed almest te tread on air, and his manners 
had the easy grace of one accustomed to success in 
seciety. 

He had a clear, vibrant voice, which could soften 
with feeling, or ring out in mirthful cadence among | 
his friends. 





| During his absence at college the intercourse be- 
tween Dunlora and Fountains had not been regu- 
larly kept up; for Mr. Vane proved a dull bore to 
Fontaine, and the silly prattle of his wife wearied 


him. 

But when his favourite Philip came back again he 
was willing to be more social, and, after the return of 
the young men, a series of dinner-parties was given 
in the neighbourhood in their honour. 

At all these Fontaine appeared, accompanied by his 
lovely heiress, and it soon became apparent to ob- 
servers that both Berkeley and Vane were falling 
desperately in love with her. 

Isola treated both with the friendly freedom of their 
early days, but gave no decided encouragement to 
either, for she considered herself yet too young to 
think seriously of marriage. 

Fanny Berkeley had grown into a piquant little 
fairy, whose laughing eyes and blonde curls made her 
appear almost yet a child. She and Isola were the 
best of friends, and few days passed in which they: 
did not meet either at Fountains or the Vale. 

During the lapse of these years, Fontaine had re- 
covered his outward tranquillity; but a strange and 
morbid passion for studies, which led him to contem- 
plete the “ night-side” of nature, had developed itself 
in the many solitary hours he spent siiut up in his 
library—the books that lined its walls his only com- 
panions, 

Among them he found a curious collection of 
works made by his father, embodying all the super- 
natural appearances that have been placed on re- 
cord from the earliest ages of literature, and endea- 
voured to penetrate into its mysteries. 

As so many others have been, he was baffled in 
| attempting to account for these strange manifesta- 
| tiens; and in spite of his unwillingness to believe in 
| their supernatural crigin, he was forced to confess 
| that they were inexplicable. 
| With ideality, marvellousness and imagination 
| largely developed, it was not surprising that the 

mysterious and weird realm of shadows possessed a 
| powerfal fascination for this lonely, sricf-stricken 
man; for in spite of his outward calimess, the fearful 
memories that lay cradled in his breast at times 
asserted their power, and for days he buried himself in 
solitude, and refused even the ministrations of Isola, 

When the dark hour passed, he came among his 
friends again, eager for any diversion to his dreary 
introspection ; for Claude Fontaine dreaded above all 
things that his mind might yet succumb beneath the 
weight that rested on it, and the fear of ultimate mad- 
ness loomed ever as a spectre before him, His suffer- 
ings were confined to his own breast; his brighter 
hours were for the friends he drew around him, for 
when the shadow lifted he sought society as a refuge 
from thought. 

One evening he had been reading a strange story of 
diablerie, in which “black spirits and white, blue 
spirits and grey,” had played their fantastic parts. It 
was told with great power, and he laid the book down 
as twilight gathered around him, and leaned back in 
his large library chair to think over its contents. 

It was summer; the windows were all open, and in 
a vague dreamy state he continued to recline, watch- 
ing the fading shadows without as evening deepened 
into night. Suddenly a voice, the tones of which 
curdled his very blood, seemed to steal in low, soft 
murmurs to his ear. 

He started—listened eagerly, but the sounds still 
continued in faint, reproachful accents that thrilled to 
his inmost being, for it seemed to be the voice of his 
lost brother that spoke to him. With hair bristling 
upon his head, and large beads of terror rolling from 
his brow, Fontaine arose and examined every nook in 
the room, for the voice seemed to issue from the cor- 
ner nearest to himself. In an agony of feeling, he ex- 
claimed : 

“Henry: is it indeed you? Have you at last been 
| permitted te communicate with me?” 

The reply came with fearful distinctness : 

“I have been permitted to do so. My prayers 
have at length won this ¥ 

‘And what is it you wish of me ?” fell mechanieally 
from the lips of Fontaine, 

“ Expiation—justice. You have usurped my in- 
heritance, while my child lives in indigence, Seek 
her; take her ta your heart in place of the stranger 
you have welcomed to your home.” 

“ Your child, Henry? I did not know that such a 
being was in existence.” 

“ Savella Sevelli was my wife. I married her pri- 
vately. After my death, a daughter was born, whom 
the mother did not live te see. Seek her; bring her 
back to her own, and I forgive you all.” 

“ Where shall I find her?” 

“She is on her way to you now. Receive her, I 
| e>mmand you, as you hope for forgiveness for your 
| deadly sin, and heaven will accept your repentance.” 
‘The voice scarcely arose above a whisper, but the 
| words were distinctly articulated, and Fontaine 








almost imagined that he felt the breath of the speaker 
playing among his hair, and he could have sworn ti:a 
his brother uttered them. 

He sank back eompletely unnerved, and muttered; 

“Good heavens! am I the victim of a delusion, or 
can this, indeed, be real? ” 

The response came almost in his ear : 

“Claude, Iam here beside you, although your grosser 
senses render you incapable of seeing me. My child 
—my Savella—is on her way to you, accompanied by 
her aunt and a holy father in the Church. My daugh- 
ter is of the old Fontaine race; take her to your heart, 
and I forgive you all the past.” 

“Let her come,” gasped the excited listener. “| 
will do justice to her; does that promise satisfy you, 
Henry?” 

“Tt does. My mission is accomplished, Farewell!” 

The tones seemed to recede in the distance; but as 
they faded away, Fontaine recovered himself, and 
peered into the darkening twilight to see if no one was 
near the windows who could have played a trick upon 
him, though he scarcely believed that any one would 
dare to attempt such a thing. He strode to each win- 
dow in succession, but he detected no one beneath 
them; the lawn was shaded by trees, but no shrubbery 
grew near the walls which could conceal a living 
form : and with a feeling of inexpressible horror, Fon- 
taine came to the conclusion that the dead had actually 
spoken with him. 

Was the voice real? or only a delusion of his wan- 
dering senses ? He at length lighted the lamp, a servics 
he did not permit any one to perform for him in that 
apartment. Its glare flashed upon a face as rigid, ani 
colourless as stone, and with faltering steps he went 
to a book-shelf and took down an abstruse mathemati- 
cal work. He muttered: 

“T will test my sanity by this. If I can compre 
hend it, I am still safe, for no madman could sclve its 
problems.” 

For many moments he was thus occupied, and the 
hue of life gradually returned to his features. As he 
| closed the book, he again spoke aloud : 

“T am not yet mad; but I certainly heard that 
voice—I surely heard it, and answered it. My niece 
—my brother's child, on her way to me! T will wait. 
| If she comes then, I shall know it was no halluci- 
| nation and my promise shall be performed. Oh, Goi! 
| forgive the sin that has been so bitterly repented of, aud 

help me to atone for it! ” 
| At that moment gay voices were heard withont, 
and « party of young equesirians dismounted iv 
‘front of the house. Isola had returned from her 
| evening ride, accompanied by Fanny Berkeley, e:- 
| corted by George and Philip. A bright moon was 
| still shining, and he heard the visitors agree to take 
| supper at Fountains, and return afterwards to tle 
| Vale. They entered the house, and a few momenis 
| afterwards Isola, brilliant with animation, came in, 
| and gave him an account of her meeting with them. 

A pang struck to his heart as he looked on he’. 
This child of his heart was to have a rival in the 
home he had taught her to look on as her own. If the 
voice had spoken truly, one was coming whoseclains 
on the inheritance he had fondly destined for her 
were superior to hers. Fontaine drew her towars 
himself aud held her in his silent clasp so long that 
she became alarmed. She suddenly said: 

“Father, you are ill, Has anything happened to 
agitate you? You look as pallid as.the dead!” 

“I am quite well, I believe, but nothing is the 
matter with me that should alarm you. Go to you 
young friends, Isola, and be as happy as you can. | 
shall not appear to-night.” 

She regarded him with a wistful expression, her 
white hand passed caressingly through the whiteve! 
locks that shaded his brow. 

“Come with me,” she pleaded, “ Philip is in one of 
his most amusing veins, and he and George have 
sparkled with wit during our ride; besides, Fanny 
has a message from Cousin Carrie.” 

“No—no,” he drearily responded ; “the dark hour 
is again upon me, and I can see no one—no one—¢? 
back to your friends and excuse me, my love.” 

He put her from him; but as she turned unwillingly 
away, he caught sight of a tear rolling over the cheek 
lately so bright with spirit and animation. He kissed 
her tenderly, an said: 

“Do not mind me, darling, I shall soon assume my 
usual cheerfulness. By this time you shonld be accus- 
tomed to my wayward moods. I have indulged them. 
till I can no longer control them, and you must exe!- 
cise forbearanee toward me.” 

“Oh father, do not speak thus. Forbearance from 
me te you! you, my best earthly friend, my enly ene! 
You wound my heart by such words. I am your 
child—your slave, if you command it, for no servic? 
is too great for love like mine to perform for yo". 
Oh! if I could console you—if I could bring joy ” 
your life, I should be too happy.” 

“Tsola,” Fontaine replied, with grave tenders 
“you have been, you still are, the darling of my 
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heart. No other claimant on my affections shall ever 
take from you your first place in them. But in my 
gad moods no earthly voice can bring peace to me. 
‘Alone I must wrestle with the gloom that at 
times overpowers me; but I always emerge from it. 
Let not your young heart be saddened by my fits of 
misanthropy. They are apart from you, and your life 
shall have no part in them. Go now; be happy with 
those you love, aud forget that I am near you.” 

“ As if that were possible to any of us; least of all 
tome. But I will obey you.” 

As she turned away, a sudder thought struck him, 
and be arrested her steps by inquiring : 

“Jsola, have either of these young men yet ven- 
tured on making a declaration to you? Have you 
permitted them to speak of what I am aware they both 
icel for you? ” 

She blushed vividly, and quickly said : 

“No, sir, I have not permitted it, I like them 
both too well to allow them to become rivals for my 
preference. Besides, father, you have told me that 
until a woman is more mature than I am, she is 
incapable of choosing the companion of her future 
life.” 

“So I did, but the heart is not always amenable to 
reason. Yours may have spoken in favour of one of 
these young men, for both I believe to be noble and 
true. If such is the case, give me but a glimpse of 
the truth, and—yes, no— why should I seek te control 
fate?” 

He broke off abruptly, and Isola regarded him with 
extreme surprise. She asked : 

“Is it your wish that I should marry one of 
them?” 

“I believe it is your destiny to become the wife of 
one or the other,” he gravely replied. “Both have 
Joved you from childhood, and if the world were 
sought over, I do net tiiink two nobler specimens of 
manhood could be found. George is honest and 
true, with a sound head and an affectionate heart. 
Puilip is brilliant, and at times erratic, but he has the 
true metal in him too. You are not a coquette, Isola, 
aud in your heart there must be a preference for one 
over the other, though you will not betray it.” 

Again a burning flush passed over her face, tinging 
even her slender throat. In a low voice she said: 

“Jt is true; but you probe my heart cruelly.” 

“Not cruelly, but kindly, my child, for I have 
reasons of vital importance for knowing the secret 
wishes of your soul. To which bas my Pearl given 
her heart? ” 

“ With my love of the beautiful, how can you ask 
me? To him who is peerless in person, as I believe 
him to be ix mind.” 

A shade of disappointment passed over Fontaine's 
face, and he slowly said: 

“IT should have known as much. Philip is irresis- 
title, yet 1 had mentally devoted him to Fanny, and 
given you to poor George. Oh, Isola, his noble heart 
is worth all the beauty of the other; but since your 
choice is made, I will say nothing against it. I have 
changed my mind concerning early marriages. Since 
Vane loves you, let him speak—I can make all righ} 
with his father and mother.” 

Isola laid her hand in his, and softly thanked him, 
though she was in a state of complete bewilderment 
as te what conld have produced this sudden change 
in his seutiments. Hiti:erto she had scarcely dared to 
acknowledge her preference to her own heart, but the 
sudden sense of happiness that thrilled her being told 
her how much progress Philip had already made in 
winning her. Fontaine gently said: 

“My precious Isola, your happiness shall be my 
first care, and, whatever happens, I will do all that is 
in my power to ensure it.” 

Something in his voice aroused her fears, and she 
anxiously asked : 

‘Is any calamity impending over us, father? You 
speak as if you apprehend something of the kind.” 

“No, no—do not suffer your dream. of love to be 
clouded by fears that have no foundation. I ean 
secure your future, and it is my unalterable purpose 
todoso. Go now, I wish to be alone.” 

He led her to the door, again pressed his lips Low 

ey 





her brow, and closed it on her. She heard the 

turn, and is acomplete whirl of fecling rejoined her 
companions, Her expressive face was legible as an 
open book, and the three who were awaiting her 
return saw that something had strongly agitated her. 
George Berkeley anxiously inquired if Mr. Fontaine 


Was indisposed, to which Isola briefly responded that. 


he was too mach so to make his appearance, and he 
had commissioned her to offer his apologies. Philip 
Vane did not speak, but an eloquent flash from his 
expressive eyes was involuutarily responded to by 
those of Isola, and then the tell-tale flush arose even 
to her brow. George saw it, anda jealous pang con- 
Vulsed his heart, but he was maguanimous enough to 
say ~ rs te 3 

“If she loves Vane, and he will make her happy, I 
must bear my disappointment; but, oh, Isola! my 








heart is better worth your acceptance than his, hand- 
some and brilliant as he certainly is.” 

“Ts anything more than usual the matter with Mr. 
Fontaine?” asked Fanny. “I particularly wished tosee 
him, for Cousin Carrie commissioned me to tell him 
that she this morning received a letter from a friend 
in which be is particularly interested. She would 
have sent it to him, but a portion of it referred to the 
private affairs of Mrs. Elmsly herself, und she could 
not do so.” 

“Father has only one of his periodical attacks of 
gloom, and at such times he never appears. I think 
it will be best for you to write down Cousin Carrie's 
message, and I will send it in to him with his tea. 
Here are writing materials.” 

Fanny had scarcely done so when supper was 
announced, and the party gathered around the table. 
George seemed unaccountably depressed, and the 
brilliant sallies of Piilip met no response; he seemed 
scarcely to hear them, so deeply were his thoughts 
engaged, but the two girls laughed aud responded to 
Philip in the same vein, till George felt almost op- 
pressed by their mirth. 

Isola was radiant with the new happiness that had 
arisen on her life, and Vane thought: 

“She is won! I have only to speak and this 
exquisite creature, with her magnificent inheritance, 
will be mine! Eureka! Philip Vane, you were born 
under a lucky star.” 

A note, in reply to Fanny’s, was brought back. 


“Ask Miss Carleten to copy that portion of her 
letter in which I am interested, and I will send a 
servant over for it to-morrow morning. She will 
understand why I cannot come for it in paren. 

“ ” 

Soon afterwards the young guests departed, and 
Philip rode with his companions to the point from 
which their roads diverged. When he parted from 
them he galloped rapidly homeward, to inform 


his mother that at last he had gained the hope, | 


amounting almost to a certainty, that Isola would 
not refuse to become his wife. 

The two he parted from rode on for more than a 
mile in utter silence, which was at last broken by 
Fanny: 

“T never saw Isola look so lovely as she did to- 
night. Her eyes were filled with light, and her gaiety 
seemed almost hysterical, Something must have 
moved her very deeply while she was with Mr. 
Foutaine; but, whatever it was, it made her very 
happy.” 

“ Yes,” replied her brother, bitterly, ‘‘she was in- 
deed radiant; yet has she never seemed so widely 
removed from me as within the last hour. Oh, Fanny, 
when I foolishly uttered my boyish boast that I would 
marry the heiress of Fountains, I had no thought 
that I should love her to that degree that even if she 
were friendless and homeless, I would take her to 
my heartas the most precious treasureof my life. Yet 
she is lost to me—lost—lost—lost |!” 

Fanny listened in bewildered surprise. 

* Why should you say that, George? Isola has not 
accepted any one else; yousurely do not think Philip 
will be your successful rival ? ” 

“I know it,” he gloomily responded. “ To-night, 
for the first time, Isola betrayed her preference for 
him. I shall go away from the Valley, Fanay; I can- 
not stay here and see my keart’s love given to another. 
I shall accept the offer which my father is now con- 
sidering; for now there is nothing to detain me 
here.” 

“Dear brother, what can I do without you? I 
have so long looked forward to your return from 
college, and now you will leave me azain. Even if it 
is true that Philip and Isola are in love with each 
other, they will be so much taken up with their own 
affairs, that in your absence I shall be left quite 
alone.” 

“ Not quite, I fancy, Miss Fanny. You forget that 
you are to make your débiéit in London society this 
season, under the auspices of Aunt Stuart; and your 
pretty face and glib tongue will doubtless win you 
scores of 
be a belle, and I expect you will queen it right royally 
over your vassals.” 

Fanny laugied merrily. 

“T don’t intend to hold the sceptre as long as Cousin 
Carrie has it. She will never illustrate the proverb of 
‘going through the cane-brake,’ but I might chance 
to do so, for I am only: a little nightingale, while she 
is a bird of Paradise.” 

“J am glad to see that you are not conceited, 
Fanny. Since you measure your own merits so 
accurately, I need not read you a lesson on hu- 
mility. I have received mine to-night, so let us go 
on, for the hour is later than we are in the habit of 
being out.” 

Their spirited steeds were put in more rapid motion, 
and the two soon reached the Vale. 

The family had all retired, except Miss Carleton, 
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who sat up forthem. Fontaine's note was given to 
her, and before she slept she complied with his re- 
quest, wondering what changes would be brought 
about by the strange revelation she was about to make 
to him. 
(To be continued.) 
—_—_—_—_— 
PLEASURES OF MATRIMONY. 


Amone the extracts from our exchanges we find 
this piteous wail from one of the sisterhood blessed (?) 
with experience, and addressed to those of her sex 
trembling upon the verge of uncertainty respecting 
the most important question of their lives: 

I was married for my money. That was ten 
years ago, aud they have been ten years of purga- 
tery. I have had bad luck as a wile, for my husband 
and I have scarcely one taste in common. He wishes 
to live in the country, which I late. I like the 
thermometer at 75 degrees, which he hates. He likes 
to have the children brought up at home instead of 
at school, which I hate, I like music, and wish to go 
to concerts, which he hates. He likes roast pork, 
which I hate, and I like minced veal, which he lates. 
There is but one thing we both like, and that is what 
we cannot both have, though we are always trying for 
it—the last word. 

I have had bad luck as a mother, for two such huge, 
selfish, passionate, uumanageable boys never tormented 
a feeble woman since boys began. | wish I had called 
them both Cain. At this moment they have just 
quarrelled over their marbles. Mortimer has torn off 
Orville’s collar, and Orville has applied his colt-like 
liand to Mortimer’s ribs; while the baby Zenobia, in 
my lap, who never sleeps more than half an hour ata 
time, and cries all the time she is awake, has been 
roused by their din to scream in chorus, 

I have had bad luck as a housekeeper, for I never 
kept a housemaid more than three weeks. And as to 
cooks, I look baek bewildered on the long phantasma- 
goria of faces flitting stormily through my kitchen as 
a@ mariner remembers a rapid succession of thunder 
gusts and hurricanes in the Gulf of Mexico. My new 
housemaid bounced out of the room yesterday, flirting 
her dusters and muttering: “* Real old maid, after all!” 
just because I showed her a table on which I could 
write “slut” with my finger inthe dust. I never see 
my plump, happy sister, and then glauce in the mirror 
at my own cadaverous, long, doleful, visage, without 
wishing myself an old maid. I do it every day of my 
life. Yet half my sex marry as I did—not for love, 
but for fear—for fear of dying old maids. Dreadful 
alternative! 


Ominous.—A correspondent has been favoured with 
the sight of a letter, directed to a voter by a solicitor 
in a certain county, enclosing a eard, on which were 
these words priuted:—*'l'o the Liberal and indepen- 
dent voters of The favour of your vote and 
interest is respectfully requested on bebalf of ‘ 
the Liberal candidate at tie next ensuing election.” 
And then follow, in writing, the following ominous 
words :—“ Presented by Do you wish to make 
any arrangemeut wit!: respect to your property that 
was mortgaged te me?” 

A Coot Onz.—A Danish officer is making obser- 
vations in regard to the deviations of rifle-bullets. 
One day, when walking on the ramparts at Diippel, 
he saw a Prussian sharpshooter taking aim at him, 
While the soldier placed himself against a tree, in 
order to take a steadier aim, the officer raised his glass 
to watch the movements. “ This is all right,” said 
he; “the musket is just on a line with my breast— 
we shall see!” The trigger was pulled, and the Dane 
quietly wrote down: “At the distance of about five 
hundred yards the deviation of a ball from a rifled 
musket is about one metre.” 


FLowers 1x Beprooms.—A French paper, the 
Siécle, mentions that “ the loss of a life has just oc- 
curred in Paris from the practice of keeping flowers 
in bedchambers. A lady residing in the Rue des 
Trois-Moulins had received from a friend a quantity 
of May lilies, which she placed provisionally ina 
large closet slept in by her daughter, a weakly child, 
aged six years. At night the mother forgot to remove 
the flowers, and the door was closed; but in the 
morning, not hearing any movement in the closet, 
she went to see if her daughter was not yet awake. 
The child’s sleep did not seem to be natural, The 
mother attempted to awaken her, but in vain, and on 
a medical man being calle! in, he declared that she 
had been poisoned by the carbonic acid gas emitted 
from the flowers.” 

Oxivier.—N. Olivier, one of Pugnani’s favourite 
pupil's, and an eminent musician, was bora at Turin, 
about 1751. This artiste, who was also an excellent 
vocalist, made the first public display of his vocal 
powers at the theatre of his native city, where, for 
sume time, he enjoyed the reputation he so well 
merited, when a cifcumstance occurred, that compelled 
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his precipitate retreat. Engaged as a violin performer 
in the band of one of the great lords of the court of 
his Sardinian Majesty, it happened one evening that 
he was rather late in his attendance; upon which his 
lordship upbraided him in terms most insulting. 
Olivier heard him with patience, and proceeded to 
tune his instrument. The eourtier’s exasperation was 
heighteneil, instead of being vanquished, by this cool- 
ness ; and he became so outrageous in his abuse, that 
the object of it quitted his place, and, with the 
greatest sang froid, broke his violin about his lordship’s | 
head. He then prudently left the concert-room, and | 
the next morning, quitted Turin for Naples. 

Ir is curious to contrast the Jevées of our gracious | 
sovereign, now held by the Prince of Wales, with | 
those held by his great uncle five-and-forty years ago, | 
and the same contrast would hold equally good with | 
the drawing-rooms of Queen Victoria and those of | 
Queen Charlotte. The following official statement of 
a levée held during the third George's reign marks | 
the contrast sufficiently:—“The Prince Regent this | 
day, March 18, 1819, held his first levée for the | 
season at Carlton House, when, exclusive of the Royal 
Dukes of York and Gloucester, Archduke Maximilian, 
state officers, and cabinet ministers, there were 
present 10 dukes, 13 marquises, 39 ear!s, 22 viscounts, 
34 lords, 17 bishops, 10 foreign ministers, 250 naval | 
and military officers (the latter in proportion of nearly | 
ten to one), and about 100 other gentlemen. Total, | 
395.” 
this season the presentations were very great, and at 
the last drawing-room 140 ladies were presented, 
and there could not have been less than 800 persons 
present. 











BEAUTY IS EVERYWHERE. 


THERE is not a spot in the whole world upon 
which have not been scattered the seeds of beauty. 
They have fallen on every mountain, and in every 
valley: they have flourished in the icy regions of the 
north, as well as in the balmy south; and have lent 
their sweet influence to the poor as well as to the rich- 
Our earth is a sphere of beauty—a world of loveliness 
—and but for the wickedness of man would be ja 

radise. 

There are very many who do not know this, for 
they gaze around them with an unobserving eye; and 
the voyage of life is over before they fairly begin to 
comprehend the beauties of nature. Yet we can trace 
wonderful skill in the tiny drops of dew which hang 
tremblingly upon the rose-leaf, as well as in the foam- 
ing cataract, which goes roaring and leaping over the 
rocks beneath. 

True beauty lurks in shady places, concealed from 
careless view, and therefore is the more lovely; for 
how much better loved is the modest violet that rests 
retired in its woodland home, than the flaring poppy 
that springs up among our garden flowers. 

From this we may learn a useful lesson: that 
modesty and gentleness do far more towards making 
us loved and admired, than beauty of person, or 
elegance of manners when accompanied by vanity and 
conceit. 

Beauty has many forms, but in our world we have 
every variety ; peaceful, rustic, gorgeous and sublime, 
all unite to draw us nearer heaven. When first our 
earth came forth from chaos, and formed one more 
grain of the innumerable sands of the universe; when 
the fires cooled down, and vegetation commenced, 
what a picture of quiet beauty must have been pre- 
sented ! 

Tn years long past, when kings were fighting against 
kings, and empires were founded only to fall: then 
the western world was a peaceful place. The savage 
had not yet found his way into the majestic forests; 
not even a canoe had floated upon the clear surface of 
its lakes, and the flowers bloomed and withered with- 
out a hand to cull them. 

What a scene of calm and peaceful beauty breaks 
upon my vision! A quiet valley embosomed in green 
hills; a murmuring rivulet, gliding over a smooth 
bed of glittering pebbles; and a distant prospect of 
snow-clad mountains, Everything is in a state of 
primeval simplicity ; no little hands have plucked any 
of the bright flowers that deck the valley; and the 
feathered warblers have never fluttered from their 
perch at the sound of a sportsman’s gun. All is calm 
and lovely; a noble stag, attended by a bevy of grace- 
ful does, approaches tlie water side; they drink undis- 
turbed of the crystal liquid, feed upon the profuse 
herbage of the valley, and then bound nimbly away. 

Are there any who cannot see beauty in a scene 
like this? Any who can look upon the beauties of 
nature only as the works of chance? Rustic beauty 
may be seen all around us; for, to the observing, 
every. thatched cottage, every woodland dell, and 
every vize-clad bower is worthy of remembrance. 
Yet beauty of this kind appears desolate unless cheered 
by such sounds of life as the tinkling of a cow-bell, 


with these, the scene becomes a true and animated 
picture of rustic beauty. 

One of the prettiest scenes of rustic beauty is the 
celebration of that ancient custom of crowning a queen, 


and dancing around a pole adorned with flowers, upon | 


the first day in May. Upona mossy throne, erected 
on the village green, rests the maiden who has been 
chosen to sway the sceptre. Little children strew 
their offerings at her feet, old men and women implore 
blessings to rest upon her, and bands of youths and 
maidens sing songs in her praise. 

Gorgeous beauty is seen in the cataract, the glacier, 
the volcano, and in all the wondrous works of nature. 
The sun, that sheds its brilliant light over our earth, 
and tinges everything with glory, is truly a dispenser 
of beauty. As it rises from the orient upon a morning 
in spring, what a transformation takes place; every 
drop of dew sparkles like a diamond; each little flower 
raises its head to heaven. 

When night has spread her sable mantle over the 
earth, then is the time to observe the inexhaustible 
wonders of the skies. A. M. 








TEN TERRIBLE DAYS; 
OR, OUT UPON THE WATERS. 





Ix the year 1861, about thirty vessels laden with 
wheat were consigned to England from California. 


At the last leoée held by the Prince of Wales In that wonderfully luxuriant country the harvest had 


| been more plentiful than usual, and merchants were 
| adventuring it in shiploads to all parts of the world. 

I, an Englishwoman, who am about to tell the 
true, unvarnished tale of the most terrible ten days of 
my life, was going to England at that time with my 
only child, a little girl of four years old, and being in 
delicate health, I b ap ger for Liverpoo] in 
the David Brown, a large clipper, distinguished for 
size, cleanliness, and the excellence of its passenger 
accommodation. 

The only fellow-passengers to whom I need allude 
was a lady whom I will call Mrs. F——, wife of a 
major in the British army. She had with her two 
children and a female servant. I had known this lady 
previously, in Vancouver Island. We were friends, 
therefore, at once. 

“On the eleventh of Octeber, the beautiful vessel, 
laden with her two thousand tons of grain, slowly and 
gracefully sailed out of the noble bay of San Francisco. 
Dear friends were standing on the wharf; the bitter 
partings were over. 

The sun was shining as it always does in California, 
until the sea, and the rocks, and the vast city, seemed 
literaKiy glittering with sunlight. One long look back 
to the happy home of the last six years, to the home 
stil of the husbands and brothers obliged to remain 
beliind, and at last I had only the sea that parted us to 
look at through my tears. 

Our friends had seen us set sail in what seemed a 
gallant ship. Jt had been chosen from all others as 
tie one to seni us home in, for its show of perfectness. 
There were ,»tvever, men in San Francisco who knew 
that the ship was unseaworthy (having been frightfully 
strained in her last voyage to China), and that she was 
in no fit condition to be trusted with the lives of helpless 
women and children, yet they let us sail without a word 
of warning. 

Poor Mrs. F—— and myself had not been two days at 
sea before we found out what a frightful mistake had 
been made in the choice of a sailing vessel as our 
home: for the next three months. We were so miser- 
able, that at last, like two school-girls, we kept a list 
of all the days on a slip of paper, notching them off 
at night with glee because another day was over. 

When we had been a week at sea, the slip was hove- 
to gne day. There was a small leak, which the car- 
penter tried to repair, but, I suppose, ineffectually. 
‘The captain made light of it, and we had no fear, never 
thinking it probable this small leak was a warning of 
the utmost peril. Often the vessel was stopped for 
the same small leak, but if we made inquiry we were 
told there was no cause for fear, and did not fear. 

For, exeept these short pauses, the ship sailed 
gallantly on; we had lovely weather, and the. captain 
really thought to make a quick and profitable passage. 

We rounded Cape Horn on a lovely summer day 
(our winter being its summer), and the little Cape 
pigeons were flying around us continually, to the great 
delight of the children. About this time the second 
officer caught an albatross for the amusement of the 
ladies and children, but the untimely fate of the “ An- 
cient Mariner” having taken strong hold on the 
captain’simagination, the bird was immediately thrown 
into the sea, and the officer got a severe rebuke for 
his temerity. We passed along the coast of Brazil, 

and were so near Pernambuco that we could see the 

lights in the houses and hear music from shore, And | 
then the captain said that the next land we should 

see would be the long, low shores of Ireland. 








the laughter of children, or the song of a plough-boy ; 





On the night of the fourth of January, we had been | loud above all was the creaking timbers, and the sullen 





eighty-six days out, and, in ten more, we thought to 
be in England. Our little ones were fast asleep ip 
bed, and we had been on deck for a few moments 
watching the stir of angry waters, for the heavens 
looked dark and threatening, and the sailors prophesied 
a stormy night. 

We had not been below in the saloon many minutes, 
when there was a little son born to one of the pas. 
sengers. We all did what we could for the poor 
mother, but there was no doctor on board, and, as all the 
other children awoke with the unusual noise and bustle, 
we were nearly deafened with their screaming. The 
wind, too, increased in fury, and the ship rolled 
till we could not stand. Half frightened at the 
roaring of the waters, and deeply impressed with the 
new responsibility of having this poor, sick woman 
and her helpless babe to take care of, we went reluc- 
tantly to bed. My own little one had again fallen 
asleep, and after gazing at her long and earnestly, with 
some vague, unacknowledged fear, I at last fell into 
an uneasy, restless slumber. 

I remember waking once, and seeing the captain 
quickly pass with his charts in his hand, when Anita 
said, “ Oh, mamma, what noise is that? ” True enough 
the noise on deck was awful, for the wind and the 
waves seemed lashing the ship to madness; but the 
child fell asleep again, and I lay half asleep, when 
suddenly I heard a voice calling my name in quick, 
sharp tones. Starting up wildly, I saw at my cabin 
door the trembling figure of Mrs, F——, her face 
white with fear, her eyes distended with horror. My 
own teeth chattering with fright, I asked her what was 
the matter. “Ob, we are going down,” she said. 
“ The ship is sinking!” Husband, mother, brothers, 
sisters, came to my thought in that instant with a 
fearful agony of yearning. My child, my only one, 
was asleep beside me. ‘Wildly I stooped, and kissed 
her, for I thought at that first moment there was no 
hope, and that foundered at sea, we were going down 
rapidly. The child slept on, and I hushed my breath 
to listen. Stand I could not, for the ship was rolling 
frightfully, and every few moments a great wave 
would dash with remorseless force against her sides, 
making her shake and quiver again. Mrs. F—— hai 
gone with her two little ones into the captain’s cabin. 
Awakening my cliild, I hastily dressed her and joined 
my friend. The small leak had at last burst intoa 
large one, and the ship was filling rapidly. We re- 
mained till dawn, shivering and shaking below, for by 
keeping the three pumps at work, and lightening the 
vessel of her heavy cargo, the captain meant to save 
her if he could. 

At dawn, taking my little girl by the hand, I went 
on deck. The storm had in some measure abated, but 
the sea looked black and sullen, and the swell of the 
vast, heavy waves seemed to mock our frailty. The 
sailors had been up all night, and were as men play- 
ing at some ferocious game; some working in des- 
peration at the pumps, and singing at the pitch of 
their voices wild sea-songs to time their common 
efforts; others employed in throwing hundreds of 
bags of grain into the sea, that they might thus lighten 
the ship. This, I think, more than all showed me our 
peril. I wandered about, too miserable to remain in 
any one spot, till the captain assembled us all once 
more in the cabin to get some food, saying that it was 
impossible to save the ship, and that we should have 
need of all our fortitude. I remember my own vain 
attempt to eat some bread, but the poor children took 
their breakfast and enjoyed it. We were then each 
provided with a large bag made of sailcloth, and were 
advised by the captain to fill it with the warmest 
articles of clothing we possessed. 

All my worldly possessions were on board, compris- 
ing many memorials of dear friends, portraits of loved 
ones we shall never see again, and my money loss I 
knew would be no trifle. In perfect bewilderment, | 
looked around,‘and filled my bag with stockings anda 
couple of warm shawls. On the top of a box, I saws 
little parcel that had been entrusted to me by a lady 
in California to delivered to her mother in Liverpool. 
I put it in the bag. I then dressed myself and the 
child in as many things as we could possibly bear, 
for I thought of the cold drenching nights, and 
shuddered when I looked at that only little one on 
whom the rough winds had never been allowed to 
blow, the idol of her parents’ hearts, so fair and 
delicate, who must now venture out in a frail boat, on 
the wide, stormy sea. I uttered a wild prayer to God 
for her, full of sobs and anguish, with tears that don't 
come often in a lifetime, and then there followed 4 
dead calm, in which I saw every minute detail of the 
scene about me. 

There had been no thought of removing the break- 
fast, and with the rolling of the ship, which was 
every moment becoming worse, everything had fallen 
on the floor, and was dashing about in all directious. 
Boxes, water-jugs, plates, dishes, chairs, glasses, were 
pitching from one end of the saloon to the other. 
Children screaming, sailors shouting and cursing, and 
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sound of water fast gaining upon us in the hold of the 
ship, which groaned and laboured like a living thing 
in agony. . , ‘ 

Poor Mrs. F—— was in a terrible state at this mo- 
ment. Her little boy was discovered helping himself 
out of the medicine-chest, particularly busy with the 
contents of a broken calomel bottle. How pale she 
looked with her poor little baby in her arms. If I 
remember aright, we made the boy drink some lamp- 
oil as an emetic. At any rate, he survived the 
calomel. 

And now the first mate, upon whose decision and 
firmness much depended, having lost his presence of 
mind, had drank deeply of whiskey. He was intoxi- 
cated, and so, too, were many of the sailors, who had 
followed his example. 

What was to become of us? ‘Two boats had al- 
ready been smashed whilst lowering them into the sea, 
and there were only two remaining. Forty-seven 
people to cram into two frail boats, fifteen hundred 
miles from land! Delicately-nurtured women, help- 
less children, drunken and desperate men. 

The captain and the second officer (a Scotchman, 
from Greenock) behaved admirably at-this time. By 
the help of the most sober of the sailors, the captain’s 
own boat was lowered; some small mattresses, pillows, 
blankets, a cask of water, sacks of biscuit and nautical 
instruments necessary for the captain’s use were first 
put in; then we were let down by ropes. It seems 
marvellous, when I think of it now, that in our 
descent*we were not dashed to pieces against the ship's 
side. We had to wait for each descent a favourable 
moment whilst she was leaning over. Then the word 
of command was given, and we were slung down like 
sheep. My heart stood still whilst my little one was 
going down, and then I followed. It was a terrible 
sight for a woman to see that poor creature whose 
baby was born the night before, looking like a corpse 
in a long dressing-gown of white flannel, with the 
poor little atom of mortality tightly clasped in her 
arms. I thought she would die before day was 
over. 

At last we were all in the boat: four women, five 
children, the second mate, and sixteen sailors. The 
captain staid on the ship, providing for the safety of 
the drunken creatures who could not take care of 
themselves, and then he joined us. How small our 
boat looked by the side of that largeship! And we 
had to get quickly out of her reach, for she was 
rolling so heavily that the waters near her boiled up 
like a ma#istrom. The chief officer, three passengers, 
and the remaining sailors, were still on board the 
David Brown when we left her. I suppose they were 
ee in their boat, for they overtook us some hours 
alter. 

It was no light trial to look at that once beautiful 
ship, left to her fate in the stormy sea, with all my 
little treasure in her, for the waters to close over. 
Yet still how little wasthe worth to me of everything 
she contained in comparison with my child. And as 
dark as the future looked, yet whilst she was with me, 
80 far safe and well. 

Away we drifted, a mere speck upon the ocean. 
Before night there came a storm of thunder, lightning, 
wind, and rain, that lasted through the darkness, and 
by which we were drenched through and through. 
I sat up for some twelve or fourteen hours on a 
narrow plank, with my child in my arms, utterly 
miserable, cold, and helpless, soaked to the skin, 
blinded by the salt spray, my face and hands smart- 
ing intolerably with the unusual exposure. When 
daylight came, we all looked wan and lost. There 
was @ faint light in the distance, which we hoped 
might be a ship’s light, but it proved to be on board 
the other boat, with its now sobered crew. For three 
days we kept in sight of each other, but the third day 
we parted company, and saw them no more. 

During the storm and confusion the greater part of 
our biscuits had been soaked with salt water and made 
useless. It was also discovered that the food collected 
for the captain’s boat had been thrown by mistake 
into the other; therefore it was necessary at once to 
put us on allowance—half a pint of water and half a 
biscuit per day to each person. Except the biscuit, 
there were only a few small tins of preserved straw- 
— and Indian corn, and these were given to the 

ies. 

How the poor children cried with hunger as the 
days wore on! Think what it must have been to the 
mothers to hear children delicately nurtured, sobbing 
ravenously for a piece of bread or a drink of water, 
craving for it all day, falling asleep whilst asking for 
it, awakening in the night with the same heart-rend- 
Ing cry, and the broken-hearted mother utterly power- 
less to satisfy them. I felt desperate, mad, at that 
time. I would have flung myself thankfully into the 
waves, if by so doing I could have procured bread for 
my child. 

For the first two or three days we were full of hope 
that we should meet a ship, and consoled each other 
by labouring to make light of our difficulties. Yet 


| had it not been that we were shi pwrecked in warm 
latitudes, we could not have saved our lives. 

The boat leaked from the beginning, and the sailors 
by turns baled the water out in little cans. Thus we 
were continually lying or sitting in salt water. The 
part of the boat set apart for the women and children 
was amidships, and about seven feet square. There 
we always remained huddled together from sunset to 
sunrise, when we had to leave our places, and in the 
daytime stow ourselves anywhere to give the men 
room for the rowing. 

Exposed to the glare of a tropical sun for hours to- 
gether, nearly mad with thirst, bearing my child in 
my weak arms, for she was too much exhausted to 
stand, there was a feeling of burning, sickening heat 
on my brain, and the horrid disgust for everybody 
and everything around me, was almost more than I 
could endure. I never shed any tears. Often I would 
sit for hours without any thought at all, vacantly 
gazing on the ocean. 

We had three days of dead calm. The sun glared 
down upon us pitilessly, and I thought how pleasant 
it would be to throw myself into the sea, and sink 
calmly to death beneath its waves. I lost all wish to 
live, for life seemed horrible. 

I cannot deseribe the days as they passed, sepa- 
rately—one by one. When I look upon them, they all 
seem to have been one misery. 

I remember that on the third day out the poor 
baby died—indeed, it had been dying from the first. 
It never had the chance of living, for it had no fit at- 
tention and no sustenance. The wretched mother cried 
bitterly when at last it became cold on her bosom, but 
its death was a merciful release. Wrapped in a shawl 
of bright colours, it was thrown overboard, but it was 
so light that it could not sink, and floated for hours on 
a sea so calm in the hot sun, that scarce a ripple could 
be seen. 

At last it disappeared suddenly, the prey of some 
hungry shark, and when afterwards the horrid 
monsters crowded round our boat, they added to our 
misery. 

Hitherto the children had been plunged into the sea 
every morning to preserve them in health, but we 
dared not continue this practice with those horrid 
creatures on our lee. 

Every evening, before the sun went down, a sailor 
was sent to the top of the mast to look out. Butevery 
evening he reported no vessel in sight, and again and 
again the sun set on us without hope. 

Then we had nights of drenching, pitiless rain, for 
we were nowin the region where squalls come up 
with great fury. The sky suddenly becomes dark, 
and a quick, sharp wind arises, herald of a rain- 


rm. 

When travelling by steamers in these latitudes, the 
captain calls out: 

“There’s a squall] a coming; ladies better go be- 
low,” upon which there is a great rushing and col- 
lecting of books and shawls, and in afew moments 
the decks are deserted, while the passengers, peeping 
out of the windows, rather enjoy the little excite- 
ment. 

Very different was our case, for we could only 
watch the storm gathering in the distance, and know 
that we had to lie there to be drenched through, and 
to dry again under the blazing sun, half-a-dozen 
times a day, and at night to have the same trouble, 
only aggravated by the darkness. 

From this cause, and the incessant contact with salt 
water, which continually leaked into the boat, the 
delicate skin of the women and children became 
frightfully irritated, and in the total absence of fresh 
water, this irritation produced sores. 

Ah, me! what a horrid thing it was to be literally 
surrounded by water, soaked through with it, our 
eyes aching with the sight of it, and yet longing 
with unutterable agony for a draught to quench our 
burning thirst, or to wash our smarting, blistering 
skin. 

One night, when it was raining heavily, I tried the 
experiment of lying with my mouth open to catch a 
few stray drops, but a huge wave came dashing along, 
and burst full upon us, pouring down my throat, and 
almost choking me. It was cruelly salt and nau- 
seous. 

I must not forget one incident, trifling in itself, but 
which might have caused the death of one of the 
sailors. 

On the day of the wreck I had caused two or three 
bottles of ale and one of claret to be put into the boat, 
thinking it might be of great use to us. On the third 
or fourth night, when we were shivering helplessly, 
after a drenching shower of rain, we thought that a 
bottle of ale should be opened for the women and 
children, but not a bottle of any sort was te be found. 
The rage of the captain was awful. 7 

“Whe amongst the sailors,” cried he, “could be zo 
base, so cruel, as tq drink the ale belonging to ont, of 
the ladies, and pyt on board expressly for the sv.ffer- 
ing women?” ~~ rm 7 








For some time the thief could not be discovered, but 
at last one of the men told who was the delinquent, 
and then the captain, in his wrath, said that the man 
who could be guilty of such meanness at such a time 
was worthy of death, and should be thrown over- 
board. And the decree would certainly have been 
executed, had not Mrs. F and myself implored the 
captain to spare the man’s life. 

After many prayers on our part, he consented. I 
do not know whether the man was grateful or not; 
certainly he never said that he was. 

I mention this incident to show how men take the 
law into their own hands at a time of great and com- 
mon peril. 

Every day now increased our suffering ; the hunger 
of the children was frightful, and when the water was 
served out they would fight for it with their little 
hands, and often upset it entirely in their eager haste 
to possess it. 

As the days dragged along, the men looked almost 
wolfish in their hunger and desperation. And they 
were hard-worked, too, for they had to row night and 
day alternately. Some of their faces entirely lost 
their natural expression, becoming wild with hunger 
and thirst. And then a fearful talk arose among some 
of the crew, that they might eat the children. But 
the captain was warned of their plot, and there were 
brave men among the sailors who had pity for us. 

It was on the morning of the tenth day that this 
frightful thought came inte the heads of three or four 
desperate men, and the captain and a few trustworthy 
companions had made up their minds to slay the 
would-be murderers that very night in their sleep. 
The last and fatal hour of our great agony seemed to 
be come; but there was pityinheaven, The evening 
before, when the sun had set in glorious tropical 
splendour, I kissed my child in despair, because 
another day had gone and had brought no relief, when 
she said: 

“Mamma, I will pray to God.” 

The little one was only four years old, a blue-eyed, 
golden-haired creature, with a wondrously fair com- 
plexion and innocent face, and the contrast of this 
pretty thing kneeling in the desolate boat with the 
wild, haggard-looking men and women who sur- 
rounded her, was almost startling. Her prayer was 
very simple; with clasped hands and trustful eyes 
raised to heaven, she said : 

“ Please God, send a ship.” 

That was all, The hot tears gushed to my eyes for 
the first time in that boat, and I took her in my almost 
powerless arms, and we both slept the sleep of ex- 
haustion. 

On the morning of the tenth day, about eleven 
o’clock, some one called out: 

“ A sail! a sail!” 

Wonderful sound! How we started, almost up- 
setting the boat in our eagerness to see where it was 
and what it was. The next question was, how could 
we make her see us? 

We could see her, it is true—a faint speck en the 
horizon ; but we wero so small—such a pitiful little 
boat, and had no flags, no signals of distress, What 
if she were to pass us! Frightful thought—to be so 
near help, and yet not to reach it! 

We hoisted a white towel, and shouted, and tried 
every means in our power to attract attention. On 
she came, nearer and nearer, until we could make out 
that she wasa barque. The captain could even dis- 
tinguish that she carried the Hamburg flag. Why 
she had her flag hoisted, if she did not see us, I oan- 
not say. Never mind who or what she was. She 
passed along and left us. 

Then curses loud and deep came. from the sailors’ 
lips. The women looked into each other’s faces, and 
the children cried, and the wolfish eyes of the would- 
be cannibals were fixed upon us, and I sat still for 
hours without a word. 

Forsaken apparently by God «nd man, I was trying, 
with the stupor of despair, e.nd, I think, coming de- 
lirium, to meet my fate; “nd some songs that I used 
to sing in San Francises; came into my head. The 
notes would not come, right, and I wondered whether 
such a note was G Fjarp or A flat, and the sea looked 
red and fullof spucks, 

It was a buraing hot day, and I was half asleep, 
about three p.rq,, when again was heard the cry of 
“A sail! a sei!” 

This tim I made a very feeble attempt to look 
about me,; but the captain and his crew were all 
alert, ard a vessel surely was in sight. On she came, 
lookir ¢ so large to our forlorn eyes. Again our towel 
Was ‘foisted. Would she pass us? 

‘é¢Let the women and children lie down in the 
bottom of the boat,” roared the captain. ‘If she sees 
go many people, she will pass us like that oursed 
thing this morning.” 

Down we went breathless. Nearer and nearer she 
came, faster rowed our hungry sailors, when there 
rose a wild shout: 

“ She has stopped!” 
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And surely there she was at rest in the waters, 
waiting to see what manner of beings we were. 

“ Row faster, my men, and keep down the women 
and children !” 

Ah! did he think that thesight of us poor creatures 
would frighten away that ship? And then the sweet 
voice of my little one said: 

“Oh, mamma! God has heard my prayer—he has 
sent a ship to save us!” 

Oh! what a levely afternoon was that when we 
were saved!—such a blaze of sunshine, such blue 
skies, such a glistening, glowing sea, as if even the 
treacherous ocean were rejoicing with us, 

At length we were close alongside of the ship, and 
saw crowds of human beings clustering about to look 
at us—dark, swarthy faces, for they were all Spaniards, 
but full of pity, wonderment, and horror, They took 
us all in, one by one, and when they saw the women 
and little children they wept. They could not speak 
our langage, and looked upon us with bewilderment, 
but when I (who fortunately could speak Spanish), 
kneeling down on deck, said “ Gracias a Dios” (thank 
God), their tongues were loosed, and there was a flood 
of questions and crowding round us, with weeping 
and laughing and shaking of hands How good were 
those kind-hearted men! How I thank them all, 
every one, now as I write, from the worthy captain 
down to the lowest of his erew. And they brought 
us bread and wine and water—precious water, how 
good it was! Saved at last, when we eould have 
endured no more! Let it at least be permitted to a 

mother to believe that the prayer of her little one had 
risen to the Mercy Seat. A.M. L. 





Tie Doexe or SurHervanp IN Irary.—The Duke 
of Sutherland having accompanied Garibaldi te Ca- 
rera, visited Naples on his way home, and the 
Neapolitans have féted his grace and received him 
with the heartiest demonstrations of enthusiasm. 
Addresses were presented, and the duke's position was, 
only in a less degree, similar to that of Garibaldi. His 
grace has been entrusted by a deputation from Santa 
Maria(Capua Vetere), with an address, for presentation 
to the Lord Mayor of London, expressive of their 
gratitade, and offering their sincere acknowledgments 
for the high honour paid to them by the magnificent 
reception of Garibaldi in England. 

Tue CapPraIn oF THE ALL-ENGLAND ELEVEN 
MADE A Maori Curer.—Previous to the departure 
of the All-England Eleven, a deputation frem the 
tribe of Maories resident at the Heads waited upon 
Captain Parr, and in the name of their chief presented 
him with a handsome piece of matting, made from 
native flax by members of the tribe, in return for the 
many uniform acts of kindness shown by the famous 
Englishmen to the Maories during the ericketers’ 
sejourn in that country. This was the highest honour 
which the Maories could confer upon Captain Parr, 
and, we believe, ulevated him to the rank of a chief, 
so that the renewned captain of the All-England 
Eleven comes home neither more nor less than a 
Maori chief. After the ceremony, Mr. Parr had to go 
through the ordeal of kissing the Maori women who 
made the presentation, and, much to the amusement 
of his companions in arms, he went through the 
seremony as if he had been “ to the manner born.” 


JAPANESE Fiowers.—The most lovely flowers 
blooming here in wild luxuriance, I culled from 
“natuare’s bowers” a fragrant bouquet, which I car- 
ried triumphantly home. It consisted of so many 
varieties, several of them of great beauty, that a ball- 
room belle would have been proud to display it in her 
hand, aud an English florist would have rejoiced to 
see such novel and profitable specimens blossoming 
together in his garden. Among those flowers, the 
names of which were more or less familiar to me, 
were the sweet woodbine, the wild rose, the large 
sweet pea, azalia, seringa, orange blossom, and wax- 
like camelia, besides others which were quite new to 
me. The wax-plant.is a beautiful tree, growing in 
great abundance here, I picked a sprig of its bright 
green leaves, but, to my greaf annoyance, found it left 
dirty stains on my fingers, very’ sticky and difficult to 
remove, owing, I suppose, to matter oozing out. We 
saw numbers of camelia trees, some twenty, some 
thirty feet high, I should suppose, with clusters of 
lovely flowers, visible amougst thir dark green 
foliage. This tree is likewise very com'won in China, 
but nene of the specimens I saw there grow to such a 
height as those of Japan.—A Lady's Visit «0 Manilla 
and Japan. 

A Durcu Romance.—Several of the Paris journals 
relate the following story relating to the interpr.*ter of 
the Japanese Embassy, now in Paris :—Frantz Bi.2¢k- 

mann was @ native of Holland, but being of a rovi."g 





disposition, embarked on board of a vessel bound to*’ 


Batavia to seek his fortune. Years passed by, and 
nothing being heard of him, his friends at last con- 
eluded that some accident must have befallen him, and | 
that he was no longer living. His father had re- | 


mained in Holland, but, being unsuccessful in business, 
he came to Paris. Here his resources soon failed him, 
and, on writing to a friend to solicit a small loan, he 
received the following letter in reply:—“I send you 
the money you ask for, and add to it the photographic 
portraits of the Japanese Embassy. You will remark 
the face of one of those strangers, for he is the very 
image of your son.” The father could not but per- 
ceive the resemblance; the features were certainly the 
same, but the closely-shaven head and the Oriental | 
costume greatly puzzled him. He, however, went to 
the court-yard of the hotel in which the Embassy was 
staying, and was so fortunate as to arrive just as the 
Japanese were passing to go out. The original of the 
portrait he at onse recognized, and called out, “Is 
that you, Frantz?” Ina moment the son—for Frantz 
it really was—and the eld man were locked in each 
other’s arms. The ambassadors, who witnessed the 
scene, were greatly moved; and old Bleckmann’s 
troubles were now at an end, as-the son is wealthy 
and prosperous. 








WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
By J. F. SMITH, Esq 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” &c. 


CHAPTER XCIIL 


Ix the long room of the priucipal inn in the village, 
& numerous party, consisting ef the neighbouring 
farmers and cattle-dealers, with their wives and daugh- 
ters, was assembled: it was further increased by the 
arrival of the servants from the abbey, who considered 
themselves the aristocrats of the place. One of the 
first to welcome them was the keeper, Kelf, who was 
accompanied by a respectable-looking man, about 
thirty years of age, whom he introduced as his 
cousin. 

The gentleman rejoiced in the euphonious name of 
Matthew Binks. 

He was a very quiet and rather heavy-looking per- 
son, and, to judge from his appearance, well to do in 
the world, dressed in a suit of deep mourning. 

“He is devilish well off!” whispered Kelf, after 
having introduced him; “ his old dad has just left him 
five thousand pounds, and he knows how to take care 


of it!” 
At this piece of i the two pretty house- 





more attentively. 

“‘ Married, of course ? ” observed the nurse, who by 
no means considered herself too old to feel an interest 
in the reply. . 

“Not yet!” said the keeper, with a knowing wink; 
“the fact is, Mrs, Bantum, he is on the look-out 
for a wife—for he has a large concern im the public 
line in London; and @ bachelor, you know, makes 
but a poor hand in business.” 

“Well!” excinimed the woman, with an. affected 
giggle, “ he can be at no loss for a choice here—there 
are girls who'seem to be quite willing and forward 
enough!” 

“The very reason they won't suit him! ” was the 
reply; “‘ Mat is a prudent fellow—one who looks to 
the main chance! He wants no flighty, conceited, 
young thing, to be wasting her time and flirting with 
his customers behind the bar—but a steady, re*pectable 
woman—one who will. attend to business—a woman, 
I should think,” he added, “something about your 
own age.” 

* Lord, Mr. Kelf, how yourun on! As if I should 
ever marry again!” 

“ Why not?” continued the man; “I am sure you 
| are young and quite good-loeking enough ! but don’t 
repeata word that I have said to Mat—he likes to judge 
for himself. I only wish I was in his place, that’s all 
—I shouldn’t be long,” he added, “ before I made a 
choice !” 

Bitterly did Mrs. Bantum regret, as the speaker 
left her, that she had not worn her lavender-silk 
dress—the last ene Mademoiselle Athalie had given 
her; bat how could she possibly have foreseen such a 
chance ? 

* The old gudgeon bites!” whispered the keeper, as 
he passed his cousin—real or pretended—in his way to 
the bar; “ you have only to draw the line and hook 
her!” 

Mr. Binks replied only by a nod of intelligence, 

Dancing had already commenced. The band, con- 
sisting of an itinerant bagpiper and clarionet-player, 
led by @ blind fiddler, who was endeavouring with 








the utmost perseverance to keep them together, had 
nearly played through the well-known air of “ This 
is no miy ain house, I jen by the biggin,” when the 





| stranger approached ths form where the nurse was 


seated, sipping, with retiving modesty, a tolerably 
stiff glass of giz-and-water- He paused, as if 
struck by her appearance, and quietly took a seat by 
het side, 


maids and the butler began to examine the stranger | s 


oi 
“ Well, now, this is curious!” he said. 
“What's curious!” demanded the lady. 
“Why, that the finest woman in the room should by 
disengaged,” replied the young man; “ but I suppoy 
you have promised some happy fellow to wait fo 
him?” 
The nurse was far too prudent to deny that she haj 
made such a promise, well knowing that nothing piquej 
men in affairs of the heart so much as a little rivalry; 
she therefore simpered, and said nothing. 
“ Ain't I right, now?” whispered Mr. Binks, 
“T ain't goin’ to answer that question, nohow !” ey. 
claimed the nurse, with girlish affectation; “ men ar 
such ewdacious creatures! There’s no knowing wha 
the next one might be, if I did!” 

“T will tell you, without answering it: it is to ask 

the honour of your hand for the next dance.” 
The request was graciously acceded to, and th: 
gentleman politely invited to assist her in finishing the 
glass of gin-and-water—which, having paid for, shy 
did not see the wisdom of leaving behind. 

“ Tnfernally strong !” thought her partner, endeavow. 
ing to conceal a grimace, at the same time admiring the 
ease with which the lady disposed of by far the largest 
share of the contents of the glass, 

But there isan.extraordinary affinity between nurse 
and gin: we never knew one yet who could not take 
any uncertain quantity. 

It was long—very long—since Mrs. Bantum hai 
received such marked attention from one of the mak 

Aies—as, in her spleen, she frequently designate 

e fickle sex—and her spirits were highly excite, 
She frisked and whirled in the dance with an agility 
which ey have beon very fatiguing : one of her 
years— partner ing on all the whik 
with oe and Bh aris Rohn least, so she inter. 
" The farmers’ wives and daughters, in their simpi- 
city, no doubt thought it very fine. Not so the ser. 
vants from the abbey: they knew the style, ani 
fully appreciated it. In that part of the figure wher 
the nurse had to “set” to her partner, she execute 
. what in Lancashire is called a “ floor step” with such 
vigour, that one of the grooms could not resist crying 
out: 

“ Bravo, Whitechapel! ” 

The lady coloured, and looked highly indignant. 

“ Would 7. have the kindness to repeat that 

" said Mr. Binks, walking up to the 


er. 
Me par, Whitechapel! ” repeated the young man. 
Without the slightest appearance ef anger, the 
of the insulted lady raised his fist ani 
him down,.then returned to his. place in the 
dance, just in time to “ pousset ” with Mrs, Bantum, 
who was highly delighted with his spirit and gal- 


try. 

No sooner had he recovered from the blow, than the 
groom rushed into the set, to revenge bimself upo 
his antagonist. 

All was in confusion: the women screamed, the men 

called out “Shame!” but before they could. interfere, 
the nurse had taken the punishment of the offender 
into her own hands. Poor fellow! considering the 
trivial nature of his fault, he could net have fallen into 
much worse, 
“ Whitechapel!” she screamed, seizing him by the 
hair with her left hand, whilst with the nails of her 
right she mercilessly scored his face. “ There—there- 
and there! I'll teach you to take advantage of a weak, 
unprotected woman! If Iam Whitechapel, you shau' 
forget me!” 

The delinquent was not very likely to do so ; for, 
before he could release himself from her grasp, he 
looked as if a harrow had been drawn over his visag?, 
and one eye gave unmistakeable indications of being 
of a very different colour to its companion on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

His fellow-servants—who all more or less feared the 
influence of the nurse with the earl—partly by force 
and partly by persuasion, led him out of the room: the 
two pretty housemaids alone ventured to express -theit 
sympathy and indignation. By them Mr. Binks was 
set y Aba as little better than a fool, and his partncr a 
a vulgar virago: woman-like, they did not hesitate to 
express their opinion. 

‘atigued with her exertions, Mrs. Bantum permitted 
her admiser to lead her to a seat. 

“ Gin-and-water?” he whispered tenderly in her ea?. 

The lady sighed assent. 

The restoring mixture was called for, and Mrs. Ban- 
tum prevailed upon to take.a sip. The glass was no 
quite one-third full when she handed it back to the 
gentleman—who was too gallant, however, te mak? 
any remark. 

“ You would make an excellent. wife,” he remarked, 
after a pause; “especially for a man in the public 
line!” 

“T—I marry again ?” said the nurse, trying to look 
sentimental. ‘1 have not forgotten my own (est 





Mrs. Bay,tum wondered low her cap looked. 


Bantum—pooer fellow!” 
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Mr. Binks looked as if he thought the defunct very 
much to be pitied in leaving so charming a widow. 

“Men are so deceitful! ” she added. 

“ Some men!” replied the gentleman. 

« So mercenary ! ” 

_ This was coming to the point; the mature relict of 
the deceased Bantum had no objection to intrust her 
person to the care of a second husband : her scruples 
referred to a certain sum standing in the Three per 
Cents. in her name, which she had no wish to see 
transferred to any other. 

“ Well,” observed the gentleman, “if ever I marry, 
my motives shall not be suspected; for I will never 
seek a wife for money—I have enough of my own!” 

“But if she had money?” suggested the lady— 
doubtless from mere curiosity. 

“In that case, my dear Mrs. Bantum, I should settle 
it, every shilling, upon herself,” replied her champion. 

“ Before marriage ? ” 

“ Of course,” he replied ; “a woman of spirit should 
never be at the mercy of any man,” 

“ My motto to a ‘I’! "exclaimed the widow, unable 
to conceal her admiration of such disinterested prin- 
ciples as those which her admirer avowed; “and if 
ever I——” she paused, laughed, and affected to look 
confused. 

“Tf ever you what?” 

“Nothing. Go away with you. See, there, now— 
every one in the room is staring at us.” 

During the rest of the evening, Mr. Binks so well 
plied his assiduities and gin-and-water, that the lady 
at last was brought to confess he was not indifferent 
to her: she even went so far as to invite him the fol- 
lowing day to drink tea with her at the abbey. 

“Not in the servants’-hall,” she said, tossing her 
head with an air of dignity ; “for, though I doessome- 
times drop into the housekeeper’s room and take a cup 
of tea, I have my own private apartment.” 

“ All the more agreeable,” observed her admirer, 
pressing her hand. 

“ And the servants are obliged to wait upon me.” 

“Very preper.” 

It was a late hour when the party broke up. Mr. 
Binks escorted the nurse to the light van in which 
she had driven to the village with the rest of the 
domestics. The housemaids giggled when they saw 
him kiss her hand, after assisting her to mount the 
vehicle. 

“Come early!” exclaimed Mrs. Bantum, in a tone 
of triumph; “I shall ——” 

The rest of her speech was interrupted by the van 
driving off. 

Mr. Binks mounted the staircase of the hotel with 
the air of a man fatigued with acting a disagreeable 
part. Instead of retiring to the public room, he en- 
tered one of the private apartments, where Kelf 
was awaiting his arrival over a glass of brandy-and- 
water. 

“ Well,” said the keeper, with a broad grin, “ have 
I performed my promise ?” 

“To the very letter,” replied his pretended cousin ; 
“and I will not be forgetful of mine!” 

He opened his purse and counted out five sovereigns 
into the hands of the conscientious Mr. Kelf. 

“Well, this isa rum go!” exclaimed the latter; 
“you don’t mean to say that you will marry her? ” 

“That is quite undecided at present,” answered the 
gentieman, with a merry twinkle in his eye; “ but if 
: should take place, you shall be invited to the wed- 

ing!” 

“Well,” observed his convenient relative, “I have 
often heard that there was no accounting for taste— 
and I suppose there isn't. Did you see how she 
mauled the groom ?” 

Mr. Binks reddened visibly. 

“Before I’'d marry a woman like that,” continued 
the speaker, “I'd -—— But there, it’s your affair, not 
mine.” 

“Mrs. Bantum is evidently a woman of warm feel- 
ing,” observed Mr. Binks. 

“Not warmer than her temper,” said his companion, 
by way of a commentary. 

“ And is well to doin the world! She has saved a 
handsome sum of money—that I know !” 

“Whew!” thought the keeper; “this fellow, who 
throws his sovereigns about so freely, is only a sharper, 
after all!” 

Then tae idea suddenly struck him that it might be 
as well to exanaine the five he had just received—which 
he did—deliberately drawing them out one by one, and 
weighing them on the tip of his finger in the donor's 
presence—who, strange to say, was far from feeling 
offended at the doubt which the action implied ef his 
respectability. 

“Do you find them right?” he said, 

“ Why—I—I really believe they are!” answered 
Kelf, half ashamed of his snspicions. 

_ “If you have any doubt, I have not the least ebjec- 
tion to chauge them!” 

“No, no—they will do! I can’t make it out!” 
added the fellow, with the air of a man very con- 





siderably puzzled ; “and I’d willingly give half the 
sum back again to obtain a clue to it! A young 
fellow like you, with plenty of gold in your pocket, to 
make up to a harridan like Mother Bantum! Why, 
even J wouldn’t have her!” 

“ As you judiciously observed just now,” replied Mr. 
Binks, “ there is no accounting for taste! I told you 
that I was in the public line, and required a woman of 
business for my wife! Mrs. Bantum is one!” 

“That she is! ” exclaimed the keeper, emphatically ; 
“and none but a bold or desperate man would consent 
to be a sleeping partner in the firm of which she was the 
head! Good night, sir!” he added; “ or rather, good 
morning: perhaps, after all, it had been better if you 
had trusted me!” 

“ My dear cousin, I have trusted you! ” 

At any rate, if you have puzzled me, you have not 
deceived mo!” replied the keeper as he quitted the 
room. 


CHAPTER XCLV. 
The time will bring on summer, 
When briers shall have leaves as well as thorns, 
And be as sweet as sharp. Shakespeare, 

THE same night that the events recorded in the pre- 
ceding chapter had taken place, two travelling car- 
riages drew up at the door of the Turf Hotel, in the 
town of Newcastle-upon-T'yne: their owners had ar- 
rived within a few minutes of each other, and each 
gave directions to have post-horses at ten o'clock the 
following morning. 

The travellers quitted their respective apartments at 
the same instant, and met in the hall: the recognition 
was no less embarrassing than unexpected. 

“ Athalie!” exclaimed the Earl of Moretown; “I 
thought you were at Brighton ? ” 

“ And your lordship at Windsor!” retorted the gover- 
ness—who, woman like, was the first to recover her 
composure; “is this your confidence ? ” 

“ This your sincerity ? ” 

Quirk smiled—for he at once comprehended the 
whole affair. It was the Earl of Moretown whom he 
had heard in the adjoining apartment, whilst relating 
Ned Cantor's adventure with the will in the drawing- 
room of the lady. 

His lordship had heard only a part of their conver- 
sation —tlhe intended journey to Moretown not having 
been decided upon till he had made his retreat: hence 
the ridiculous contretemps of this unexpected and un- 
wished-for meeting. 

“You have deceived me!” said the peer, bitterly. 
Then, seeing that the landlord and waiters were in 
the hall, he added, but this is not the place for an 
explanation. Perhaps you will return with me to my 
apartment; your companion,” he continued, haughtily, 
“can remain here! ” 

The lady bowed assent, and accepting the preffered 
arm of her noble dupe, retraced her steps, leaving Mr. 
Quirk in the hall. 

“Now, madam,” said the peer, in a dry tone, 
‘perhaps you will condescend to explain why I found 
you en route to Moretown, when I had every reason 
to believe that you were at Brighton for your health.” 

“And can you not guess the cause? ” replied the 
governess, reproachfully. “Oh, woman—woman! 
how wretched is your destiny! The best motives and 
feelings of your nature are outraged by those for 
whom you sacrifice honour and self-respect !” 

His lordship looked as if he still desired an ex- 
planation. 

“Why am I here,” she continued, “ but to watch 
over your interests—to spare your heart the pangs of 
doubt and fear which haunt mine? Quirk has dis- 


covered that a will of the old miser, Nicholas Arden, | 


is in existence! More—he suspects that it has fallen 
into the hands of your bitterest enemy—your wife ; 
and I—like a fond, faithful, affectionate fool, regard- 
less of fatigue, danger and health—was hastening to 

Sobs choked her utterance—such women always 
have them at their command. Men are their dupes, 
and they attack their weak points by instinct. 

“ Athalie—dear Athalie!” exclaimed his lordship, 
throwing his arms around her, “how could I be so 
unjust—so cruel—as to suspect so much sincerity 
and——” “ Virtue,” he weuld have added—but 
evasively substituted the word “candour.” 

“To be doubted?” sighed the Frenchwoman. 

“T confess it was wrong.” . 

“ By the man for whom I have sacrificed everything. 
Deserted, abandoned—and for another!” 

Jealousy, in such cases, is a most powerful weapon 
in the hands of a clever woman. It flatters the vanity 
of an old man to think that he is still capable of inspir- 
ing such a passion, and adds a fresh rivet te the chain, 
when it begius to gall him. 

It was a long time before the clever actress would 
suffer herself to be convinced that his lordsbip’s journey 
was influenced by the same motive as her own. He 
had to go through the humiliating confession of his 





meanness in listening to her conversation with the 
lawyer. At last she extended her hand in token of 
forgiveness. 

The time to quarrel and break with him had not yet 
arrived. She mentally resolved to console herself for 
her disappointment by dismissing her waiting-maid 
the instant she returned to town—for she felt assured 
that the woman had betrayed her. 

When a man has once entered on the path of crime 
and vice, in proportion as the descent grows easy, the 
return becomes impossible. Although far from satisfied 
with the motives alleged by the abandoned woman for 
her duplicity, his lordship was compelled to appear so 
—and their reconciliation was complete. 

They arranged to pursue their journey together, 
leaving Quirk to follow alone in the carriage of the 
governess. 

(To be continned.) 


A LONDON LODGING-HOUSE. 

THERE was nothing for it but to return to my old 
quarters in London, in Gough-square. This was 
where I latterly took up my head-quarters; and as it 
was a cheap lodging-house, (three-pence a night, paid 
in advance,) principally used by the lower class of 





Bohemians, the reader will easily imagine that the 
| lodgers were a very motley crew, fully illustrating the 
| old proverb about misery making one acquainted with 
|“*strange bedfellows.” Broken-down attorneys, dis- 
| sipated printers, inspired but drunken musicians, 
| bankrupt merchants, intoxicated doctors, and stuck 
parsons, were all here in one grand mass. 

The common beds were in two large rooms, and I 
occupied a small chamber between these, with a 
window lovuking into each. I was thus, as it were, a 
kind of speaker to both houses; and as the weather 
was warm, and sleep for divers good reasons perfectly 
impossible, we did nothing but debate. It was 
certainly amusing to see learned gentlemen, in very 
short night-gowns, arguing on all the questions of the 
day with the greatest fervour and ingenuity. 

One young fellow, a compositor, who always sat 
with a gin bottle in one hand and his wages in the 
other, till the gin consumed the cash, gave a splendid 
oration en the Jewish disabilities question, in relation 
to the proposal to put Rotlischild into Parliament. 
He spoke with great apparent ease, and was decidedly 
| clever, but awfully drunken when he could get the 
| means of buying beer, 

I learned a great deal among these fellows, and saw 
'many a scheme put into execution for earning a live- 
lihood that I had no conception of before. Thus the 
drunken printer did penny-a-lining at fires, riding to 
the scene of the “terrific conflagration ” on one of the 
fire-engines—the dissipated doctor lectured in a hall 
in Farringdon Street on the destruction of the liver 
by drink—the brokeu-down attorney went about seil- 
ing types to mark linen witli—the stuck parson hung 
on at the courts as a letter-writer—the inspired but 
“given-to-drink ” musician assisted in a barber's shop 
—and the bankrupt merchaut took orders for coals. 
Verily, ‘one man inv his time plays many parts.”— 
Glimpses of Real Life, as seen in the Theatrical World 
and in Bohemia. 





Fisninc EXPERIMENT WITH THE ELectric Licur. 
—The Echo of Honfleur states that for some days 
past a stranger, from Paris, with an official introduc- 
tion, has been making experiments with electric light 
in fishing. The fish, attracted by this great light, 
arrived in shoals at the surface of the water, and were 
taken without any difficulty with a net. The Imperial 
stream cutter, Raniar, of the Coast-guard Service, 
has been placed under the direction of the stranger to 
continue his experiments. 

ELIZABETH AND Essex.—The Bishop of Carlisle 
told Lord Bagot that, in examining the papers of the 
late Duke of Bridgewater, in the midst of some useless 
papers which they were burning, they found two 
original warrants signed by Queen Elizabeth, one for 
the execution of the Duke of Norfolk, the other for 
that of Essex. Both warrants bea: exactly the same 
date. Norfolk’s is signed in a fine strong hand; that 
of Essex in one so trembling, that it is hardly legible. 

An Opp Catcutation.—“ The race for the Derby, 
as measured by Mr. Benson’s most ingenious chrono- 
graph, was run in 2 minutes 44 seconds, being equal 
to 20 2-9th yards per second, or rather more than 
1,200 yards per minute, or at the rate of about 45 miles 

hour. Last year the time occupied in the race was 
2 minutes 52 2-10th seconds, the ground, being very 
wet, having, of course, a considerable effect on the 
rate of speed. The race was run yesterday in a shorter 
time than in 1862, when the time occupied was 
2 minutes 45 5-10th seconds. It is on record that 
Flying Chiiders and Eclipse did the running in much 
less time, they having run the distance at the rate of 
1 mile per minute. It is probable, however, that if 
the same accurate mode of measuring the time of the 
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Yate which is now provided by the chronograph had 
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been then used, the recorded speed would not have 
been so great as that just stated.” This certainly is 
a very curious specimen of calculation; for if we 
accept unquestioned the writer’s statement of 20 yards 
asecond and 1,200 a minute, the speed per hour would 
barely reach 41 miles, instead of 45; but it may easily 
be seen that a mile and a half in 2 minutes 44 seconds 
only give about 16 yards per second, and consequently 
do not quite reach 33 miles an hour. His remarks, 
too, being about the Derby, the statement that “ Flying 
Childers and Eclipse did the running in much less 
time, they having run the distance at the rate of 
1 mile per minute,” produces the natural conclusion 
that those horses took part in this race, whereas the 
first-named horse had been dead forty years before the 
first Derby was run, and the other had years before 
retired from the turf. The popular belief that those 
horses ran a mile in a minute is baseless. There is 
no reason to suppose that the best horses of the present 
day are much, if at all, inferior in mere speed to the 
horses above named; and the fastest time on record in 
modern days in a mile race is about a minute and 
three-quarters; at longer distances the speed dimin- 
ishes to some extent; Rataplan is reported to have 
run 3 miles at Warwick in 5 minutes 21 seconds, or 
at the rate of 1 minute 47 seconds per mile. 

An Ancient Map.—Among tle royal collections at 
Windsor a map Las been discovered which has on it 
the earliest known instance of the word America, It 
is a mappemonde, or map of the world, by Leonardo 
da Vinci. At the next meeting of the Society of 


with the greatest difficulty that Chief-constable Elliott 
could get her to take a little breakfast. A suggestion 
that she should go to the workliouse, drew from her 
the exclamation, “ Workhouse, hinny; I’ve lived all 
these years without gannin there, and I’ll'not gan 
now.” She left the station with the determination of 
walking back to Durham, where we trust she has met 
her far-travelled husband, who she said was then 
somewhere in the south. 








SCIENCE. 





Tue Temps announces, under the head of “ Crimes 
and Offences,” that the inhabitants of Rodey had dis- 
tinctly seen a comet in the heavens, during several 
hours, on the evening of the 8th inst. 

To Brieaca Gutra-PeRcHA.—Dissolve gutta- 
percha (one part) in 20 parts of hot benzole, shake the 
solution with one-tenth part of freshly-calcined plaster, 
and set aside, with occasional agitation, for two days. 
The clear pale brownish-yellow liquid is then decanted 
into another vessel containing double its bulk of 
alcoliol fortius, when the gutta will be precipitated in 
the form of a brilliantly white tenacious mass, which 
is pounded together in a mortar, and rolled into cylin- 
drical sticks. 

Tue further trials of Mr. Mackay’s “ windage gun,” 
at Liverpool, fully confirm the opinion which has been 
formed of its merits. It has penetrated a shield 
representing the side of the Agincourt, iron-clad, 





Antiquaries, Mr. Major, of the British Museum, will 
explain the particulars connected with the character 
and discovery of this interesting map. 

JAPANESE Parasois.—A story is going the rounds 
that some days since, when making purchases at a 
jeweller’s in the Rue de la Paix, the shopkeeper was 
so struck by a parasol carried by one of the Japanese, 
that he proposed to accept it in payment for a certain 
quantity of coral ornaments selected for purcliase by 
his visitors; the proposal was readily accepted, and it 
is said that half the parasols of the Embassy have 
since passed into the hands of the speculative jeweller, 

Tae IrTaALtAN WORKMEN AND GARIBALDI'S RE- 
CEPTION IN ENGLAND.—A meeting of workmen took 
place last week in Turin for the purpose of thanking 
the English people for their reception of Garibaldi. 
The portrait of the general and that of Victor Em- 
manuel were placed side by side, crowned with laurels 
and surrounded with flags in the national colours. 
Victor Emmanuel was present at the meeting, and all 
eyes were repeatedly turned to the seat he occupied. 
The proceedings lasted two hours, 5,000 persons being 
present. The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted :— “ The meeting considering that the English 
people by their reception of Garibaldi have done 
homage to the virtues of the great citizen, and to the 
principles of liberty, and the unity of Italy, to which 
he has devoted his life, thanks the English people, 
and especially the English operatives. ‘'he meeting 
offers up the most ardent vows for the liberation of 
Rome and Venice, and desires that this object may be 
attained by legal meetings, and by properly employing 
all the active forces of the nation. The meeting 
decides that the address of the English workman shall 
be engraved upon stone, and ultimately sent to Rome.” 
Victor Emmanuel listened, it is said, with interest to 
the various speeches that preceded these resolutions, 
in some of which his government was not always 
treated with much tenderness. At the close of the 
proceedings he nevertheless said:—“It is not time 
wasted to hear the people talk about their own 
affairs.” 

An EXTRAORDINARY PAIR OF CENTENARIANS.—An 
“extraordinary application” was made to the Green- 
wich Board of Guardians by a man named Garner, 
who will complete his hundredth year next October, 
and who applied for his discharge from the union, of 
which he had been an inmate for three years, and 
asked for a grant of 5s. to carry him to Durham, where 
his wife, who, he said, is four years his senior, re- 
sided. Strange to say, on the previous night, about 
twelve o'clock, a man named Scott, in proceeding 
down South Shore, Gateshead, found an old woman, 
who turned out to be the wife of Garner, lying on the 
road leading down to Allliusen’s Works. He took her 
to the Gateshead police-station, where the old lady, 
who, though very attenuated, smoked her pipe, and 
was made as comfortable as possible. She stated that 
she had left Durham with the intention of walking to 
Wilmington, but must have taken the wrong road, 
and as she was tired, she lay down where she was 
found. Next morning she expressed her thanks for 
the care taken of her; ‘but as soon as she was told she 
had slept in a police-station, she stamped and stormed 
with amazing vigour, and said she had liveda hundred 
and three years, and had never been in such a place 
before. She refused to be comforted, declined to per- 


form her morning ablutions in such a place, and it was | 


building at Birkenhead, with a steel bolt weighing 
153 lbs., fired by a charge of 30 lbs. of powder ; and 
| the experiments for range made last week, in presence 
| of General Cust, Colonel Sir J. Jones, and several 
| other distinguished officers. prove that itis not inferior 
in this respect, the fist graze, with a projectile of 
129 lbs., a charge of 25 lbs. of powder, and an eleva- 
tion of 12 degrees, being 4,000 yards. 


A NEW PROCESS OF ENGRAVING. 


A. M. Dutos has recently invented a new process 
of engraving. A copper plate, on which the design 
has becn traced with lithographic ink, receives, by the 
action of the pile, a deposit of iron on the parts un- 
touched by the ink; the ink having been removed by 
means of benzine, the white portions of the design are 
represented by the layer of iron, and the black by the 
copper itself; the plate is then plunged into a bath of 
cyanide of silver, under a galvanic current, and the 
silver is deposited on the copper only. In this con- 
dition mercury is poured over tiie plate, which at- 
taches itself to the silvered portions only, appearing in 
relief, and taking the place of the lithographic ink. 
Then take, in plaster or melted wax, an imprint, the 
cast of which, presenting the counterpart of the pro- 
jections of mercury, gives a kind of copper-plate en- 
graving. “This cast has not sufficient strength to bear 
the press; but by metallising the mould, and deposit- 
ing upon it, electro-chemically, a layer of copper, we 
obtain an exact reproduction of the original projec- 
tions of mercury, and, in some sort, of a matrix by 
means of which impressions of the plate may be pro- 
duced ad libitum. 

For typographic engravings (figures in relief), the 
plate of copper should receive, on leaving the hands 
of the designer, a layer of silver, deposited only on the 
parts untouched by the lithographic ink; the ink is re- 
moved by benzine, the surfaces tirst covered by the de- 
sign are oxidised, and the treatment above described is 
continued. At the end of the operation the raised 
portions of the electro-chemical plate intended for the 
impression will be found to correspond with tlie trac- 
ing of the design, and the hollow portions with the 
thickenings raised above the design by the mercury. 

This process, which is the starting-point and the 
basis of M. Dulos’ invention, has led him to the dis- 
covery of some more simple methods, which have led 
to important practical results, the fusible metal or 
amalgam of copper substituted for mercury giving 
rapid and remarkably perféct results. 


Tue scientific world has sustained a great loss in 
the death of Dr. Normandy, long familiarly known as 
a practical chemist of reputation and an experimental 
philosopher who had contributed to the progress of 
modern science. Dr. Normandy, a Frenchman by 
birth, adopted England as his home. Originally edu- 
| cated for a surgeon, he passed the necessary examina- 

tions; but having, in the course of his studies, been 
| led into chemical experiments, he found a greater 

attraction in their pursuit. While so occupied, he 

formed an intimate friendship with the late Dr. Ure, 
| with whom he was subsequently associated in many 
| important chemical analyses. Dr. Normandy soon 
| attained a high position amongst practical chemists, 
and became well known for his acquirements in the 
application of their science. In his examination before 
the committee of the House of Commons on the adul- 
teration of food, his evidence was of the most startling 
character, as showing the mumerous frauds practised 








on the public by dishonest tradesmen. Dr. Norman 
was the author of several works which stand high jy 
the estimation of chemists. Amongst these 
may particularize “An Introduction to Ros; 
Chemistry (he also edited an English translatio, 
of that work); “ The Handbook of Chemistry ;” «4 
Treatise on Agricultural Chemistry ;” “ Guide 
the Alkalimetrical Chest ;” “ The Chemical Atlas,” , 
work of great value to students of chemical analysis; 
“The Dictionary of the Chemical Atlas.” His lag 
literary labour was devoted to several contributions 
the new edition of Dr. Ure’s “ Dictionary of the Ary 
and Manufactures.” Dr. Normandy died on the 10t 
inst., in the 54th year of his age. 


NEWLY-DISCOVERED Bone CAve.—In making om. 
tain excavations in the rock of Gibraltar, the engi. 
neers have come upon a very extensive cavern cop. 
taining the bones of numerous extinct mammalia anj 
of man. From what we have already heard, this 
grotto bids fair to throw more light upon the questi, 
of the age of pre-historic man than any hitherto «. 
amined. As yet we have had no minute descriptic, 
of the fossils discovered in this locality, but we hay 
been informed that a very great number of specimey 
has been forwarded to this country by one of tl 
Gibraltar authorities particularily interested in thy 
geology of the excavation. 

Mecuanism oF Locomotion.—Professor Marshall, 
in a recent lecture on the above subject, before thy 
Royal Institution, gave the following as the possith 
rates of animal locomotion per hour; shark ani 
salmon, sixteen and seventeen miles; flies, fox 
to six miles; eider-duck, ninety miles; hawk, 1)) 
miles ; worms, thirty feet ; race-horse, forty to sixty 
miles ; man walking, four to five miles, running,twely 
to fifteen miles. Especial attention was also directed 
the advantage of the atmospheric pressure on thy 
joints, amounting in the knee, where so much flex: 
bility is required, to sixty pounds, and in the hip 
joint to twenty-six pounds. 

AccorRDING to statements made by the directors ¢ 
the Trent, Aucholine, and Grimsby Railway, jut 
opened, the new line will bring Grimsby nine mila 
nearer Manchester, 14 nearer the South Yorkshin 
coal-fields, and 23 or 24 nearer tle most densely 





populated portion of the West Riding, while th 
quantity of iron fore contained in the newly-founl 
| iron district is the astounding sum of 3,500,000,00) 
; tons. Comparisons have been instituted between tle 
| new iron-field in Cleveland and the new one in Lis. 
colashire, to show that the northern ore is but: 
fleabite in comparison with the one on the banks d 
the Trent, the total of the Cleveland being stated # 
500,000,000 tons. 


Tue manufacturers of Rouen are-turning their atte 
tion seriously to the applications of China grass, Tiv 
chamber of commerce was the first to move in tl 
matter, a report was drawn up by M. Cordier, atl 
specimens of the plant and its products in all stages d 
manufacture were exhibited to the public, and attracted 
considerable attention. Recently to these have bea 
added samples of tissues of the grass mixed with woil 
and cotton; these are the produce of the works of lL 
Bertel, and have been printed by Keittinger and Som 
The landed proprietors of the departments of tle 
Bouches-du-Rhéne and the Aisne and the gover 
ment Lave made arrangements to secure and distribu 
a supply of the seed. 


CULTIVATION OF LIQUORICE. 


Tuts plant, which requires a deep loamy sand wit! 
a bottom of clay at the depth of three er four feet, i 
chiefly grown at Pontefract, in Yorkshire. The pie 
perties for which the liquorice is cultivated are fousl 
in the root, which contains an abundance of mucilag- 
nous juice of a sweet and sub-acrid taste. ‘The pe 
toral qualities of this juice are well known ; and ti 
Pontefract cakes, which are a preparation from tl 
liquorice root, are in considerable demand both it 
England and on the continent. 

‘These cakes are about the size of a shilling, al 
bear the impress of a castle. Liquorice is also a chit! 
ingredient in lozenges and other medieaments tale 
| for coughs. The liquorice plant, being a native @ 
the south of Europe, is not always a profitable crop 2 
this country. Great care and good managemeut a 
absolutely essential, and the land must be of supetitt 
quality, well manured, and stocked with choice plav's 
or the cultivation will not succeed in bringing thet 
to perfection. A wet, cold summer is injurious, 
an unfavourable season will produce only one-foutl 
of an ordinary crop. 

‘The’ mode of euitivation in the liquorice-grounds # 
Pontefract is first to trench the depti of three spade 
the.bottom is well loosened up with the pick, but n 
thrown out. The land is then laid out in beds thi 
feet in width, thrown up about a,foot in height, aul 
after being neatly raked over, jt is ready to recel”? 
the plants, which should be put into the ground! 
March or April. They are of ‘two kinds—stock acl 
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nner budsand are dibbled in four inches deep in 
‘alternate rows across the ridge, one on the top and 
one on each side, and longitudinally at the distance 
of six or seven inches. The beds are then carefully 
raked, the dibble holes being well covered in. The 
space between each row of plants is usually sown 
with early dwarf or York cabbages, or early 
kidney potatoes. The beds will soon require weed- 
ing, and this is done two or three times during the 
summer. 

In autumn, the tops, which are four or five feet 
high, are cut off near the bud. In the ensuing spring 
and summer the ground must be hoed and carefully 
weeded, and in the autumn the tops are again cut 
down as before. The same management must be 
repeated each year, for the part of the plant above 
the surface grows annually, though the root is peren- 


nial. 

About the third or fourth year after planting, the 
roots, which should be three or four feet long, are 
taken up some time between November and February. 
They are tied in bundles for sale, which is effected 
asearly as possible, as they become dry and of less 
yalue the longer they are kept. 


CHEMISTRY OF THE O1L oy NuTmEG.—The nutmeg 
owes its peculiar aromatic properties and flavour to a 
volatile oil which is present in large quantities, but 
up to this it has not been submitted to a chemical ex- 
amination. This oil may be extracted by boiling the 
kernel in an ordinary retort, but in this process only 
a portion of the essence is obtained. A preferable 
method appears to be the treatment of the finely- 
powdered nutmeg with bisulphide of carbon or sul- 
phuric acid. The mixture is then filtered, and a 
stream of vapour is caused to play upon the residue, 
which then loses all the essence it contained. The 
composition of the essence obtained in this manner is 
the same as that of volatile oil of turpentine. 


Tue VoLuNTEER Movement Fatat To THREE 


Cows.—The Veterinarian of the current month men- | 
tions that the rifle volunteer movement is supposed to | 
The | 


have been fatal to three cows near Rugby. 
deaths were not owing to any fault of the volunteers 
in shooting their ramrods or their bullets wildly inte 
space, but most probably to the cows eating with their 
grass the “spray of the bullets,” which get partially 
shattered on striking the target. Two of the cows, 
which died some time ago, were not examined, but 
the stomach of the third contained numerous pieces 
of metallic lead covered with a film of oxide doubled 
in various shapes, a portion of a percussion cap, and 
a piece of iron. It seems, from an examination made 
by Dr. Taylor, some years since, that large quantities 
of lead scattered amongst the herbage may, by becom- 
ing oxidised and converted into the various salts of 
the metal, be taken up by the growing plants and 
render the herbage poisonous. 

A New Brastine Powper.—The pecuiiarity of 
the new article consists in its being made up in two 
separate compounds or ingredients, which are mixed 
upon the spot just before using. The colour of these 
ingredients is different, one being black and the other 
white; they are non-combustible when separate, it 
being impossible to ignite or detonate them; but equal 
parts of each being mechanically mixed, a new com- 
pound is formed, which is highly explosive, being, in 
fact, like any other powder, except that its specific 
gravity is greater, and its explosiveness, or strength, 
is much greater. A hole was drilled in the face of 
aquarry to a depth of four feet, and about eighteen 
inches of the powder being put in and tamped, it was 
fired in the usual way, and the explosion which fol- 
lowed was, all the workmen on the spot said, almost 
twice as effective as the ordinary powder would have 
been under the same circumstances. <A test with 
some of the same material in a rifle also showed great 
strength, as well as cleanliness, the lock or tarrel 
showing no fouling whatever, after repeated dis- 
charges. The inventor claims that this gunpowder 
can be manufactured for sale at five, six, or ninepence 
per pound, the price of the article varying according 
to its strength. o 








STATISTICS, 


SiLK.—The imports of raw silk show a great de- 
crease in the first quarter of the current year, having 
reached a total of only 1,206,192Ib., against 2,798,346 
lb. in the corresponding three months of 1863, and 
2,326,5521b. in the corresponding three months of 1862. 
This decrease appears to. have arisen from all quarters, 
the total imports from China having been 197,916lb. 
this year, against 946,387lb. in 1863: from British 
India, 51,6871b., against 87,2901b, in 1863; from Egypt 
—chiefly in transit from India and China—755,169Ib., 
against 1,242, 313/b. in 1863; and from other countries 
201,4401b., against 522,356lb. in 1863. The quantity 
of waste knubs and husks imported in the first quarter 
of this year was 5,832cwt., against 7,479ewt. in the 





corresponding period of 1863, and 4,959e\vt. in the 
corresponding period of 1862. ‘The quantity of thrown 
slik impo in the first quarter of this year was 
13.465ewt., against 10,98lcwt., in the corresponding 
period of 1863, and 13,849cwt. in the corresponding 
period of 1862. Of these totals, especially as regards 
1864 and 1863, France supplied the largest part. As 
regards silk European manufactures, the imports of 
broad stuffs were 436,106lb. in the first quarter of 
1864, against $40,1321b. in the corresponding period of 
1863, and 404,729lb. in the corresponding period of 
1862. Of these figures France supplied 409,5611b., 
against 322,166lb. in 1863, and 394,8391b. in 1862. 
The imports of ribands were 134,1821b. in the first 
quarter of 1864 (126,066lb. from France), against 
141,8701b. in the corresponding period of 1863 (135,157 
lb. from France), and 107,836lb. in the corresponding 
period of 1862 (103,976lb. from France). No silk 
gauze or crape was imported from the Continent in 
first quarter of 1864, although 100lb. came to hand in 
the corresponding period of 1863 ,and 30lb. in the 
corresponding period of 1862. The quantity of silk 
velvet or plush imported in the first quarter of 1864 
was 28,560lb., against 36,028ib. in the corresponding 
period of 1863 and 28,888lb. in the corresponding 
period of 1862. Belgium supplied the greatest part of 
these totals. Of plush for making hats 23,0721b. were 
imported in the first quarter of this year, against 
22,898lb. in the corresponding period of 1863 and 
23,152Ib. in the corresponding period of 1862. 


AUSTRIA consumes, according to official calculations, 
annually 500,000 cwt. of paper, the German Zollverein 
1,000,000, France 5,000,000, and England 15,000,000 ; 
while the rest of the civilized and uncivilized world 
consumes 10,000,000; there are thus altogether 31 or 
32 millions cwt. of paper wanted per annum, 

TWENTY-THREE YEARS’ Trape.— A summary, 
showing the value of British and Irish produce and 
manufactures since Sir R. Peel began his commercial 
reforms presents the following striking results :—In 
the five years 1841-45 the declared value of our ex- 
ports averaged 53,663,612/.a year; in the next five years, 
1846-50, 60,640,599/. a year; in the next five years, 
1851-55, 88,592,435/. a year; in the five years, 1856- 
60, 123,824,692/. a year; and in the three years 1861- 
63, the years of the American war, 131,698,945/. a 
year. The greatest leaps were in 1853 and 1836. The 
imports have risen in much the same way, but only 
the official value can be shown until 1854. In that 
year their real value amounted to 148,201,215/. ; in the 
five years 1856-60 they averaged 177,507,497 a year; 
and in the three years 1861-63 223,282,650/. a year. 
Of course they include foreign and colonial merchian- 
dise afterwards re-exported, amounting now to about 
50,000,0002. a year. 


AN ESQUIMAUX DWELLING. 


Let us picture this Innuit igloo. And, first, of its 
exterior : 

See, as a stranger approaches it in the dark night. 
It is a beautiful dome of the very purest white, with- 
out a crack or crevice to be seen, and apparently im- 
penetrable in any ordinary way. Standing at the 
base of some dark high land forming the back-ground, 
and surrounded elsewhere by a surface of white on the 
frozen sea close to or on the snow-covered beach, 
there is added to it yet a more singular beauty in the 
mellowed light that seems to burst up from within its 
dome. 

The ikkumer, or ever-trimmed lamp of the careful 
Innuit housewife, in winter, is the cause of this, and 
always serves to indicate where living beings may be 
found, even though, as is often the case, deep snow 
all but totally hides the dwelling itself. 

Looking at the igloo {closely, we perceive a curi- 
ously-formed tunnel construction attached to it. It is 
the passage to the door or entrance, the said passage 
being so made that hardly any cold can possibly enter 
the igloo itself. A word, however, as to the erection 
of an igloo. Sometimes it has to be done hurriedly, 
then one is completed, of small size, in half-an-hour; 
at other times more leisure can be taken, and then 
two men can build a beautiful and chaste—yes, exqui- 
sitely chaste—looking dwelling of the snow around in 
something over an hour. The way they do it is this: 

A suitable place of smooth, hard, drifted snow is 
selected, if possible over a stream of running water, 
for more warmth (which is the case), and for obtain- 
ing drink without having to melt ice, and then blocks 
of snow, three feet long by eighteen inches wide, and 
perhaps six deep, are cut out with a peculiar “ knife” 
(in the neighbourhood oi whalers they sometimes get 
a saw) they have for the purpose. 

One man stands inside a circular-mzrked ridge 
where the igloo is to rise. The blocks are slightly 


tapered off at the inner sides, and partially curved. | for room. 


tier of a family igloo. The second tier, and the 
following tiers, rise up, in like geometrical and sphe- 
roidical proportion, in spiral form, until an exact and 
beautiful dome is erected by the keystone—literally 
snow-block—of the arch being dropped in at the top. 
This, of course, actually incloses the man inside, who 
is, in fact, the builder, outsiders being merely assist- 
ants, and it is so intended. It is absolutely neceggary 
that one should be thus incased, so that any ¢revices 
or openings may be seen and stopped up, as is quickly 
done by filling such with handfuls of snow. The 
height of such an igloo is generally 8 feet by from 12 
to 16 feet diameter. The snow-blocks being porous 
and capable of allowing light to penetrate through 
them, while they are impetvious to everything elso 
but heat over a certain temperature, gives air, 
light, and internal comfort far greater than many 
could suppose. , 

When the walls of the igloo are thus built, a space 
in the rear part of it is cut out, and through it is 
passed, first, more snow-blocks to build the bed plat- 
form, as already mentioned, extending two-thirds 
round, and then all articles aud all animals, human as 
well as those of the mere brute creation, that belong 
to the family. 

Meanwhile the entrance passage has been made, 
and a place marked for the door. ‘This is formed 
directly the whole material has been brought inside, 
and the rear opening again carefully and hermetically 
closed, The door is simply a large slab of ice or 
block of very hard snow, fixed so as to turn almost as 
if on a pivot. 

To enter, one has first to go prostrate either on all- 
fours or sideways, and thus grope through the passage, 
carefully closing the outer door, until within the 
bright and cheerful glare of the large stone lamp, 
oo is always the accompaniment of a family 
oe 

Annawa and his people knew Mr. Hall and 
his companion Koojesse ; the former once before at 
the ship, the latter by frequent intercourse. Such 
cheer as they had was therefore quickly set before 
them, Annawa, just as he was, rising to welcome them. 
Then came the question of sleeping room. Among 
Innuits there is uo spare bed kept in reserve for com- 
pany, nor have they any tuktoo (fur) covering more 
than, they individually need.” 

Still the visitors must be accommodated for the 
night. But how? would be the question occurring 
tous. This was promptly answered. In Rome we 
must do as the Romans do, if we wish to live and be 
merry. He who will not is a fool to himself, and 
lessens much good to mankind. 

The aborigines of Australia of both sexes wander 
about void of a vestige of apparel, and think them- 
selves the freest and happiest people on created earth. 
We have often seen them thus, and have been puzzled 
to know if there was not truth in what they said, 





| 





especially when handling our garments, and inti- 
mating we were prisoners of our own making, chained 
in armour unfit to wear insuchaclime. But each 
to his taste. Ours was not theirs at the time referred 
to, though it was compulsorily so some years previous; 
and the lesson gained was to try and take easily what 
we find is best to admit for the nonce. So here. No 
extra bed? No additional coverlets? “All right;. 
I don’t care; I'll turn in with you, my friends,” said 
we. And so it was here. 

Te offer made, our friend stood upon ne ceremony,, 
but retaining his ordinary traveling dress—fortun- 
ately dry,—wedged himself in among ten hot-blooded,. 
steaming Innuits. How he managed it is hard for us 
to say. Often in our time we have had terribly 
narrow quarters to try and get sleep in, but never in 
a snow igloo, on a fur-covered snow couch, with 
nearly a dozen large and small, male and female, fat 
and Lealthy companions clusely packed by the side of 
oue. Ah, well! Whata steamy, dreamy sensation 
must have been produced through the night. So ho 
himself describes. Room, as we have said was scarce, 
and Annawa’s igloo happened to be a very small one. 
Therefore, the following arrangement had to be 
made, 

On the bed, at one end, lay Annawa’s wife, and next 


| to her their ‘infant child,” a boy three and a half feet: 


high, of portly dimensions! The father lay beside 
him, and then came another “child.” Adjoihing this 
child was our friend Hall, having on his left the 
Innuit Koojesse. All these lay with their heads, as is 
usual, toward the centre of the igloo, and faces up- 
ward; the foHowing, owing to scarcity of room, were 
reversed in their positions: The Innuit Esheloo came 
next to Koojesse, and by the side of Esheloo his wife; 
then camea youug man Innuit, and by his side a pretty 
orphan girl called Kimmulu. Altogether “ there were 
ten, and the space in which they were interwoven was 
less than as many feet.” 

During the night our friend was dreadfully cramped 
In attempting to turn now and then “to 


‘The foundation is then laid on the circular ridge, | relieve the aching bones that were nethermost, the 
sixteen blocks, generally being required for the first | child beside him would groan like a young roaring 
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lion.” 
just fancy him trying to do so wedged in, as if by a 
vice, between the free sons and daughters of the iron- 
clad North. 

Do we not all know how difficult it sometimes is, 
whether on beds of down or the “goftest plank ” of a 
ship at sea, to charm the drowsy god to our aid? 
What must it have been, then, with our bold traveller 
—alone, in a strange, wild land, among an extra- 
ordinary race of beings called men, on a celd night in 
April, amidst regions of eternal ice and snow—as he 
lay for a long time painfully motionless, with eyes un- 
closed, and thoughts roaming away over the past and 
future ? 

There was the fire-lamp not far from his head, re- 
flecting its bright light, and diffusing its glowing 
warm th throughout the whole igloo. There was he 
horr: bly fixed, as if in a pillory or the stocks. Te 
bear it much longer was out of his power. Turn he 
must, and turn he did; bat only at the expense of 
waking the whole family, and producing a continuous 
roar of unmelodious sounds almost diabolical.—Arctic 
Research Expedition, and Life among the Esquimauz. 
By C. F. Hall. 





FACETIZ 





Wuar kind of an animal grows on a grape vine? 
A grey ape (@ grape.) 

Why is a field of grass like a person older than 
yourself? Because it is pasturage. 

Why are railroad companies like laundresses? Be- 
cause they have ironed the whole country, and some- 
times do a little mangling. 

“ You may talk as you please of the Golden Age 
and the Iron Age,” said a shoddy contractor, “ but give 
me the Age of Steal.” 

Rupe white boy—“Clear the track, nigger!’, 
Small American Citizen ef African descent—* Now 
you jes’ luff me ‘lone. I guess you'll wish you was a 
nigger yourself afore dis war's over.” 

“ | HAVE just met your old acquaintance, Daly,” said 
an Irishman to his friend, “and was sorry to see he 
had shrunk away to nothing. You are thin, and I 
am thin, but he’s thinner than both of us put together,” 

A BooksELLER advertises “ New Children’s Books,” 
This is something like the man who advertised “ Red 
Children’s Stockings—Black Men’s Leather Gloves— 
Plain Ladies Fur Soles, and Mahogany Children’s 
Chairs! ” 

“Morner,” said a little fellow the other day, “is 
there any harm in breaking eggshells?” “Certainly 
not, my dear; but why do you ask?” “’Cause I | 
dropped the basket just now, aud see what a mess I 


'» 


am in with the yelk! 


AN AMOROUS AERONAUT. 


To sleep was almost impossible; and we can by the whole housekold, who seek to mollify his anger. 


While two of his friends hold the husband, a third, 
stooping down, perceives our little friend, who for 
good cause utters not a word, and, catching him by 
the leg, draws him forth from his concealment— 
when, lo! Monsieur Balloon, no longer held down by 
the bedstead, rises himself erect, swells out, and rises 


of breath and words. The instant he stopped th 
pastor sat down and commenced to rattle his knij, 
and fork. The worthy deacon, very much disco. 
certed by the conduct of his reverend guest, openg} 
one eye, and looking down to him, exclaime 
“ Doctor! doctor! I’m not through yet; I only hej. 
tated.” “ Hesitate!” replied the dector; “ it’s no tin, 
to hesitate when a turkey’s cooling !” 





majestically to the ceiling, to the immense am t 
of the spectators, while the poor jealous husband slinks 
away, sword and all, heartily ashamed of his causeless 
wrath.” 

Save Your Teera.—This is the heading of the 
card of an advertising dentist, who announces that he 
has saved more than five hundred aching teeth con- 
secutively. They may be seen in his shop window; he 
always saves them. 

AN evamoured swain was serenading a pretty 
Quakeress, and sang the song of “Home, Sweet 
Home,” when the father appeared at the window, 
“Friend,” said he, “thee have been singing of thy 
home—thy sweet home; now, if thee have a home, 
and a sweet home, why don’t thee go to it? ” 

Practica, Youtu.—“ Supposing you were to see 
the sun rising in the middle of the night, what would 
you call that? "said a teacher to a ploughboy pupil, 
whom he was examining on miracles. “ The mune, 
please sur.” “ But suppose you knew it was not the 
moon, but the sun, and that you actually saw it rise 
in the middle ef the night, what should you think?” 
“ Please, sur, I should think it was time to get up!” 

THE LUNATIC STYLE. 

The moon was setting in a cloud, 
Fall fledged in golden light, 

A hatching out the little stars, 
The chickens of the night; 

But out of all that brilliant brood, 
Produced by Luna pale, 

There was but one poor little chick, 
That could produce a tail! 


A GENTLEMAN having occasion to call on a certain 
writer, found him at home in his writing chamber. 
He remarked the great heat of the apartment, and 
said it was “as hotas an oven.” “So it ought to be,” 
replied the author, “for ‘tis here that [ make my 
bread.” 

“May it please your honour,” said a lawyer, ad- 
dressing ne of the city judges, “I brought the pri- 
sover from jail on a habeas corpus.” “ Well,” said a 
man, in an under tone, who stood in the rear of the 
court, “these lawyers will say anything. I saw the 
prisoner get out of a cab at the court door.” 

Tue late Dean Buckland is said to have been so 
intimately acquainted with the properties of all the 
geological formations of Eugland, that being one night 
belated and not knowing whwre he was, he alighted 
from his horse, took up a clod of earth, and tasted it. 
He immediately exelaimed “ Uxbridge!” and proceeded 
on his journey. 





A late French journal relates the fellowing well- 
invented story, which, it will be seen, is French all 
over: 

“While Mons. Goddard was filling an immense 
balloon in the Champs de Mars, he amused the specta- 
tors by sending up the small figure of a man, the per- 
feet semblance of M. Thiers without spectacles. The 
little man being filled with gas, rose majestically into 
the air, and was svon lost to view among the clouds. 
His adventures, which became known the next day, 
‘were curious. 

“Thanks to a strong and favourable gale, which 
impelled him on his course, the little balloon man ar- 
rived the same afternoon in sight of a fine country 
house in the neighbourhood of Bieyro. It was near 
the hour of dinner, and the lady of the mansion, who 
naturally thought herself perfectly safe, was occupied 
in the mysteries of her toilet. 

“I¢ was a warm day, aud she had epened one of 
the windows which looked out upon the park, and 
was safe from any prying eyes. While tranquilly en- 
gaged, by the assistance of corset-lacing, in reducing 
her waist to a size and shape that would reflect credit 
on her husband's taste, she was suddenly startled by 
a blast of wind, followed by a strange noise, and im- 
mediately the casement was thrown open, and our 
little balleon man entered her chamber unannounced. 
The lady utters a cry of terror and throws a shawl 
over her shoulders. The little man, driven by the 
wind, throws himself upon the unhappy woman, who, 
screaming louder than ever, pushes him off, and he 
conceals himself under the bed. 

“Just as the wife, in a supplicating voice, says to 
this novel Don Juan, ‘Ah, monsieur, go away or 
you will ruin me!’ the husband furiously rushes in, 
crying, ‘Ah, the wretch, I have him now!’ and flies 
in search of his sword to run him through the body. 
The wife, more dead than alive, reiterates, in the 
midst of sobs, ‘ Fly, fly, monsieur, and save me the 
sight of a dreadful tragedy!’ 





“The hushind arrives, armed to the teeth, followed 


FAMILY JARS. 
Jars of jelly, jars of jam, 
Jars of potted beef aud ham, 
Jars of early gooseberry nice, 
Jars of mincemeat, jars of spice, 
Jars of orange marmalade, 
Jars of pickles, all home-made, 
Jars of cordial, home-made wine, 
Jars of honey, superfine— 
Would the only jars were these 
That were found in families! 


Aw elderly gentleman travelling in a stage-coach, 
was amused by a constant fire of words between two 
ladies. One of them at last kindly inquired if their 
conversation did not make his head ache, when he 
answered, with a great deal of naivete, “ No, ma’am, 
I’ve been married twenty-eight years.” 

THE late Colonel , When once importuned by a 
diminutive tailor for payment of a bill, contemptuously 
exclaimed: ‘If you were not such a little reptile I 
would kick you down stairs.” “Little reptile!” re- 
monstrated the dun; “and whatifI am? Recollect, 
colonel, that we can’t all be great brutes!” 

Mr. Banrine Ectipsep.—So intense was the heat 
on Tuesday and Wednesday week, that the jockeys 
at the Bath races. lost half-a-pound when running 
each race, by perspiration, aad Mr. Manning, the 
clerk of the scales, cautioned all riders to weigh haif- 
a-potind over the prescribed weight, or it would be 
doubtful whether they would pass the scales after the 
race! 

No Tre To Hesrrate.—A cler, n who, during 
his lifetime, was as much distinguished for his eccen- 
tricity as for his talents and the sincerity and fervour 
of his piety, dimed, one Thanksgiving-dey, with tho 
senior deacon. Being an old-fashioned man, he was 
in the habit of asking blessings of a mest wearisome 
length. On this occasion he was particularly prolix, 
and finally was foreed to pause to gain a new supply 








Tue following dialogue is said to have taken plag 
recently between a married couple on their travels; 
“My dear, are you comfortable in that corner?" 
“Quite, thank you, my dear.” “Sure there's plenty 
of room for your feet ? "—* Quite sure, love.” “ Ayj 
no cold air from the window. by your ear ? "— Qui, 
certain, darling.” “Then, my dear, I'll change placy 
with you.” 

A man fell asleep at church a Sunday or two ag), 
and woke just as the minister began to read, in a loi 
voice, the lesson of Scripture which begins, “Surely 
there is a vein for the silver, and a place for gaij 
where they find it.” Jumping to his feet in great ex. 
citement, the merchant stretched his arm and shook 
his book to the astonished minister, exclaiming, “Pj 
take five hundred shares! ” 

A Newsvuryporr sugar merchant heard, a fey 
days since that sugar had gone up two cents, an 
telling no one what he was going to do, immediately 
rushed off and bought the whole stock of anothe 
merchant at twenty-one cents. He was so delighted 
with the operation that he treated the clerks all rounj 
on his return, and then learned that a man as clever 
as himself had bought all his stock at twenty cents 
while he was away. 

Tue Progress or Parriorism.—Orpheus C. Ker 
says : “ Patriotism, my boy, is a very beautiful thing, 
The surgeon of a regiment has analyzed a very nig 
case of it, and says it is peculiar to the hemispher 
He says it first breaks eut in tle mouth, and fron 
thence extends to the heart, causing the heart » 
swell. He says it goes on raging until it reaches th 
pocket, whea it suddenly disappears, leaving the 
patient very constitutional and conservative.” 

ALL Bur THe CaBry.—A California mountaines, 
having obtained sufficient for his desires, went 
San Francisco with the intention of going east by 
the steamer. He called for passage at the steame 
cffice. “How do you want to go—cabin or steerage?” 
inquired the agent. “Cabin, thunder!” shouted th 
passenger; “give us the best you’ve got; I’ve live 
in a cabin ever since I’ve been in the country!” 

Ay old woman, named Blackie, who is knuom 
among, the begging fraternity of London as th 
“queen of the mendicants,” was charged at th 
Clerkenwell Police Court, with begging in the streets 
She denied that she had ever before been in custody; 
but upon an officer reading a long list of convictions 
against her, she said, “ All right, my pippin, you har 
done your best; and what of it? (A iaugh). I hav 
nothing to say."—The Magistrate said he should nor 
send her to the House of Correction for one mont, 
with hard labour, and if she came before him agai: 
for the same offence he should make it more.—ls 
prisoner: “Oh, that is joyful! I’m only going tomy 
hotel fora few days.”—(Loud laughter, amidst whia 
she was removed). 


A TIPPERARY TURK, 


During the operations of the Allies in the Crima 
it was resolved to carry the water in from a beautiid 
spring of the finest croton of the camp. Leather pip 
or hose was employed, which was Jaid on the grou! 

One moraing while the water was being suppiiei 
the minaret sounded to prayers, and one of the Turki 
soldiers immediately went on his knees to praise Alls 
Unfortunately he went down upon the bose, and bi 
weight suddenly stopped the current of that “ firsid 
elements,” as Pindar calls water. 

“Get up,” cried an English soldier. 

“ Voulez vous avez la bonte, mon cher Monsieur! 
Turque,” cried a Frenchman, with his native polite 
ness, “ to get up.” 

“That ain’t the way to make a Turk move,” cri! 
another; “this is the dodge.” So saying, he knock! 
the turban off. 

Still the pious Mussulman went on with his dev 
tions. 
“Tl make him stir his stumps,” said the otlé 
Englishman, giving him a remarkably hard kick. 1 
the wonder of all, still the unturbaned, well-kicitl 
follower of the prophet went on praying as though 
was a forty-horse parson. # 

“Hoot awa, mon—I'll show you how we # 
obstinate folks at Auld Reekie,” quietly observed 
Scetchman. He was, however, prevented; for ¥ 
Turk, having finished bis “Allah vin en Allah,” ™ 
and began to take off bis coat, thea to roll =p ™ 
sleeves, and then te put himself in the most app! 
boxing attitude, @ /a Yankee Sullivan. 

He then advances im true Tom Sayer style to * 
Englishman who bad kicked. hiw in the lunaber reg 
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‘A ring!'a ring!” shouted the soldiers and sailors, 
perfectly astonished to see a Turk such an adept in the 
istic art. 

«* Englishman, nothing loth to have a bit of fun 
with the ‘Turk of such a John Bull turn of mind, set 
to work, but found he had met his master. In 
five minutes he had received his um sufficit. 

As the Turk coolly replaced his coat and turban, he 
turned round and said to the admiring bystanders in 
the pure brogue : 

“ Bad luck to ye, ye spalpeens! whia ye're afther 
kickin’ a Turk, I’d advise ye, the next time, to be 
shure he’s net an Irishman!” The mystery was 
solved—the Turk was a Tipperary man. 


MascutinE Mauice.—A lady wrote with a diamond 
on a pane of glass—“ God did at first make man up- 
right; but he——” To which a gentleman added: 
“Most surely had continned so; but she——” 

A Frencn paper makes merry about a cricket 
match which certain English people—seme of them 
resident in Paris, others from Nottingham—have been 
playing in the Bois de Boulogne. Not knowing the | 
meaning of the word, the writer looked out for it in | 
an English and French dictionary. He found that | 
cricket meant grillon, an insect. This puzzled him | 
greatly, so he sought for “mateh,” and found, in 
Freneh, mariage. An insectand marriage! He was 
more puzzled than before; but he saw that the word 
“wicket” was used by the cricketers, and he turned 
te it: “ wicket "—gui is, a door, or a hole in 
a door. 

An Eccentric Lorp.—A Paris paper relates that 
Lord B——, finding Goed Friday very dull, thought | 
he should like te devote it to the study of the prison | 
discipline of Paris, and applied for an order to visit 
Clichy, which was refused him. My lord was not to 
he beaten ; so he sat down and wrote as follows to one 
of his tradespeople. “Secret and confidential. Lord 
B—— leaves Paris to-day, and will never return. A 
Frenp.” On receipt of this document off goes 
ereditor to authorities, and gets permissien te arrest 
his fugitive, or about to be fugitive, debtor. This is 
done en regle, and Lord B—— gets into Clichy, sees 
what he wants, and then pays the debt and goes home 
to dinner at. the. Trois Freres, taking with him the 
bailiff who arrested him and his creditor. 

Unrverstry Inreciicence.—The Great Lights of 
the — of Cambridge are the T wo Moderators. 
—Pun 





ORNITHOLOGY FoR SMALL Hovses.—A stuffed duck, 
placed under a glass case @n a table in the space 'twixt 
the front door and the parlour, cannot be called a Bird 
of Passage.— Punch. 

A Pun vor Porrer.—The Bishop of London, in 
the course of a sensible speech, delivered the other 
day at the Whittington Club, on the subject of work- 
ing men’s clubs, observed that “the working men’s 
clubs must be made to take in all classes of working 
men.” As yet this object has been accomplished by 
working men’s clubs only in a sense not contemplated 
by the Bishop of London. The benefit clubs are 
working men’s clubs, and some of them have taken 
in the working men shamefully.— Punch. 

CrINoLExE statistics, we presume, are alwags in 
“round” numbers.—Comie News. 

Motro sy A Youne Haserpasner.—Every 
counter has its “ counter ” charms.— Comic News. 


Tue Rue Passtoy.—Mr. W. S. Woodin, the 
pelygraphist, has such a streng propensity for imita- 
ting the various styles of wearing the hat, that he no 
sooner goes into company than he takes off his own 
from the mere force of habit.—Fun. 


VERY LIKE A WHALE.—A large fish was caught at 


Isleworth the other day. As he was a marine monster, 
he was described by the papers as having “ accident- 
ally strayed ” so far up the Thames. We are requested 





by a distinguished personage, distantly connected 
with him, to state that there is no foundation for the | 
report that he had lost himself. How could he, when 
he went up there porpoise-ly ?—Fun. 
Whicw 18 rr To BE ?—From the accounts of the 
late sea-Sght off Heligoland, where the combined | 
Austrian and Prussian squadron did not exactly 
smother themselves with glory, we are forced to come | 
to one of the two fellowing conclusions: either the 
Prussians are great co at sea, or great muffs. If 
not cowards, why didn’t they sail near enough to the 
Danish fleet to inflict injury on it? Or if they are 
the superior artillerists they boast themselves to be, 
why didn’t they damage the Danes at a long range, 
as with the improved rifle cannons on board their gun- 
boats they were capable of doing? Perhaps some of 
our Teutonic contemporaries who are always so ready 
to brag about the immense bravery of the allied army | 
on land will kindly clear up this mystery for us. . But | 
stop! Can the solution of the apparent riddle be that 
it is quite possible to be both cowards and muffs at 





one and the same time? Qne thing is certain, the 


Prussians, however clumsy at coming to close quarters 
when less than five to one, are—as instance their pro- 
ceedings in Jutland—most expert at thieving.— Fun. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Biack VARNISH FOR FLEXIBLE SvurFaces.— 
Take of asphaltum, in coarse powder, 24 ounces, 
macerate in a flask fora day or two, with frequent 
shaking, in 21 fluid ounces of benzine. Decant the 
clear solution, and mix it with that of one or two 
ounces of manilla elemi, and one ounce of balsam 
copaiba in sufficient benzine; if necessary, add more 
benzine to get the proper consistence. 


Grenurve Cotocne Water.—One of the Farinas 
has published the following formula for this cele- 
brated perfume:— Benzoini (purified), 2 ounces; 
Ol. Luavandule, 4 ounces; Ol. Rosmarini, 2 ounces 
(by weight). Alcoholis fortioris, 9 gallons. To this 
solution are added successively’ — Ol. Neroli, Ol. 
Neroli petits grains, Ol. Limonis, of each 10 2-5 
ounces; Ol. Aurantii Dulcis, Ol. Limettew, Ol. Ber- 
gamii, of each 20 4-5 ounces, Tinct. Flor. geranii 
— q. 8 Macerate for some weeks, then fill into 

asks. 


Brewine Brer.—Of the beer we drink we com- 
monly know more of the flavour and strength than of 
its nature and composition. Its strength, we all know, 
varies, and that is entirely owing to the varying pro- 
portion of alcohol (rectified spirit) which it contains. 


| The alcohol of beer is produced by the fermentation of 


sugar; in whatever way the process is varied, it all 
depends upon the amount of sugar in the material 
employed whether the beer is strong or weak. The 
simplest way of making beer, in fact, is by boiling 
some hops in water, then dissolving it in some foots 
sugar, and fermenting the wort with a little yeast. 
Whether we employ malt or beet root, or any other 
substance, still it is the saccharine matter contained 
in the material we brew with , by its fermentation, the 
production of the slcohol of the beer is owing.— 
Cuthbert W. Johnson, F.R.S. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Tre diamond stars are in the sky, 

The night-wind breathes ite plaintive sigh, 
And still I linger, loth to write, 

The simple, purting word—good-night. 
I send thee wishes bright and fair ; 

That on thy heart may rest no care, 
That love may brighten all the way, 
Where'er through life thy footsteps stray 
I waft thee kisses pure and sweet, 

And free from passion’s burning heat, 
And in my fancy leave them now, 

Like benedictions on thy brow. 


I send thee love as tried and true 

As ever heart of mortal knew; 

Love that through sun and sterm as well 
Would fold thee in its mystic spell. 


I breathe thy name in accents low, 
T tell it over soft and slow ; 

And as the magic tones repeat, 

No. music could be half so sweet 


The hours wane; the night wears deep; 
The diamond stars their vigils keep ; 
And still I linger, loth to write 

The simple, parting en. 





GEMS. 


EXcrremMENtT tes the development of genius, 
as. a phosphorescent sea is the more brilliant the more 
it is agitated. 

Write your name by kindness, love, and mercy 
on the hearts of the people you come in contact with 
year by year, and you will never be forgotten. 

INJURIES accompanied by insults are never for- 
given; all men on these occasions are good haters, 
and lay out their revenge at compound interest, 

If you want to know a woman’s true character, 
linger a moment after the guests have gone, and 
listen to what she has to say about them. 

How the moon’s fair, pale light, and all its magic, 
pass away when it is brought uear by the telescope, 
as when the future becomes the present. 

Ir requires more magnanimity te give up what is 
wrong than to maiatain what is right; for our pride 
is wounded by the one effort, and flattered by the 
other. 

Sympatny is like the sunshine. It finds its way 
into the dark, musty corners of the human heart, 
and warms and illumines. Its genial heat draws out 


the freckles of sadness upon the pitiful face, and gives 
melancholy a thorough tanning. ‘Therefore, sym- 
pathy is “a good thing to have in the house,” and 
should be cultivated. 

THe triumph of a woman lies not in the admiration 
of her lover, but the respect of her husband; and that 
only can be gained b a constant cultivation of those 
qualities which she k ows he most values. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tne Birkenhead steam rams have been purchased 
by the Government. 

THE Japanese have made the Emperor a present 
of some splendidly-engraved armour. 

AccorpDING to the latest accounts from Caprera, 
General Garibaldi enjoys excellent health. 

Tue total loss of the Danish army during the 
Schleswig campaign was 16,473 men (including 300 
officers,) and 467 guns. 

Sir Epwir Lanpsrer’s picture at the Royal 
Academy, depicting a ‘Piper and a Pair of Nut- 
erackers,” has been bought by Mr. Huish for £1,700. 

CAMELS IN AUSTRALIA.—Camels are now breeding: 
regularly in Australia, and are expected to be of great 
use in exploring expeditions. 

Tue Emperor of Mexico, before leaving the Roman 
capital, paid to the fund of Peter's Pence a sum of 
60,000f. 

Ir is said that orders have been given to arrest tho 
Duke of Sutherland should he appear on Roman terri- 
tory, and to conduct him across the frontier. 

Mrs. Carr, a widow, has been killed by being 
thrown out of a chuise by a runaway horse near Ripon. 
The same animal had caused the death of her husband 
six months previously. 

H. R. H. Prince ALFRED was present at the mar- 
riage of the Princess Clotilds, of Saxe Coburg and 
Gotha, with the Archduke Joseph, which was solem- 
nized at Coburg on the 12th inst. 

Tue island of Niihau has been sold by the 
Hawaiian Government to Messrs. Sinclair, for 10,000 
dollars, to be used asa sheep-farm. It is 18 er 20 
miles long, by 5 or 6 miles wide, and is good grazing 
ground, 


A womas named Martineau has just died at Mira- 
beau (Vienne), aged 105. At the age of 70 she left 
off the use of spectacles, her sight having recovered 
wonderfully. She soon was able to read the smallest 
text. 

Tus King of Greece was to leave Athens for Corfu 
on the 24th inst., and the excursion will last from 
twelve to fourteen days. The itinerary includes Syra, 
Hydra, Spezzia, Nauplia, Gythium, Calamata, Nava- 
rino, and Missolonghi. 

Srentricant.—A significant trade has sprung up. 
Ships now bring wheat from America as ballast, with- 
out freight, so eager are they to come across; and 
they take back Irish emigrants, “ food for powder,” so 
eager are the war autherities. 

York Hovse.—His Royal Highness, the Count de 
Paris, has taken Yerk House, adjoining the chutch at 
Twickenham (formerly rented by the late Harl of 
Lonsdale) fora term of years. A large number of 
workmen are engaged in preparing the house for 
the count’s occupation. 

DeatH or Sir A. Tuttocu.—The public wilt 
learn with regret of the premature death ef Sir 
Alexander Tulloch, who, in eonjunction with Sir 
John M*Neil, rendered distinguished service to his 
country as commissioner for inquiring into the mis- 
management of the British »rmy in the Crimea. 

FREEMAsONRY.— The Freemasons have received 
freedom from the Emperor to name their own grand- 
master. It was taken away from them a year or two 
since. They have, however, re-elected Marshal 
Magnan, who was the Emperor’s choice at that time 
—a case of compliment for compliment. 

Proposep LEGISLATION ON Porsons.-—It is stated 
that the French Gevernment contemplates passing a 
new law on the subject of the sale of poisons, and 
that even medical men will not be allowed to possess 
any without a declaration of the use they mean to make 
of it in each particular case. 

A Lone Lease or Orown Preperty.—A bill is 
now passing throwgh Parliament to enable the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests to grant a lease of 
999 years to the Royal College of Physicians of their 
house in Pall-mall East. What will London be when 
the lease expires ? 

Canine Sacacrry.—At the late wreck at Sanday, 
a Newfoundland dog belongiag to the vessel, seeing 
a poor fellow struggling among the breakers, leaped 
into the sea, and having seized in his mouth the upper 
part of the man’s jacket, bore his head up, and swam 





ashore with him. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. P. P.—No, it is not scientific to call the whale a fish. 

O. V. H—We have already answered the same question 
in substance. See No. 51. 

Tavyper.—Your question has been anticipated by “ R. H.” 
See reply to that correspondent in our last (No. 57.) 

Gerrtroups.—Any chemist will probably supply you ; if not, 
@ herbalist will be sure to do so. 

Jessy.—A lady does not put her address on her visiting- 
ca 

N. J. S.—Colour of hair—1, dark brown; 2, pale auburn; 
3, black. 

G@. M.—Declined with thanks; ail our arrangements being 
complete at present. 

X. Z—No, a lady is not required to rise on receiving a 
gentleman, nor to accompany him to the door. 

Mavupe.—The rays of happiness, like those of light, would 
be colourless if they were unbroken. Lay this to heart, and 
«ake fresh courage. 

Marcaret.—Your husband must afford you a mainte- 
mance if he lives separate from you; the amount would de- 
pend on his means. 

No Name.—To obtain a passage to the East Indies in the 
capacity you mention, we can suggest no better course than 
the asual one of advertising. 

Frev. Carcass.—Wnder no circumstances could we find 
#pace for your lengthy effusion, which is declined with 
thanks. 

F. F.—Chaplet is the diminutive of the French word 
chapeau, and literally signities “little hat;" in English it 
means a garland or crown of flowers or leaves. 

Resecca.—We could not venture to give you any advice 
ander the circumstances ; if you have no parents, you surely 
zmuust have friends able and willing to direct you. 

F.orence.—There is no objection to taking a light supper 


—indeed going to bed supperiess has an injurious effect on | 


the health. (You write very well.) 


J. A. F. G.—There is really now no settied!rules as to | 


mourning, which is generally worn, however, for a much 
shorter period than it used to be. 

A. T.—Sitting to sew by candle-light at a table with a 
ark covering is injurious to the eyesight. If you cannot 
find anything better, place a sheet of white paper before 
you. 

L. M—Yonu can procure lists of the names of the sub- 
acribers and governors of Christ's Hospital by writing to the 
secretary of that institution; the charge for the lists is 1s. 
and 2s. 6d. each. 

Lasurnum.—Yonu acted rightly and as an honourable man 
in promptly returning the lady's letters and her portrait. If 
the lady refuses to return yours, we hardly think she de- 
serves the term; but you cannot compel their restitution. 

Sovrnern Cross—We cannot tell you the pedigree of 
the Confederate General Lee; it is very probably a good 
old English one. But such a gallant soldier needs no pedi- 
gree—he makes one. 

Vrotet.—You can purchase the second volume of Tas 
Lonpon Reaper either in weekly numbers or bound; in 
either case the publisher will attend to your order on receipt 
of postage stamps for the amount. 

M. F. E—We might write an essay, if we were so minded, 
fn reply to your question; but our answer must be much 
more brief, viz, that in character, in manners, in style, in 
tn fact everything, the supreme excellence is simplicity. 

M. M. M—The lines are Cowper's, not Blair's, and it is 
true only in a certain restricted sense that “God made the 
country and man made the town.” The country, so to say, 
is lyric, the town dramatic; and both are equally excellent. 

E. G. E—Hester (or Esther) comes from the Hebrew; it 
means secret; Gertrude is from the German, and means 
all truth; Eleanor comes from the Saxon, and means all 
fruitful 

Grastontay.—Your handwriting is very elegant The 
practice of scraping the teeth with a penknife must be cer- 
tainly injurious, because it can have no other effect than 
that of destroying the enamel. 

P. P.—Maps, charts or engravings may he effectually 
varnished by applying a very delicate solution of gutta 
percha to their surface. It will improve the appearance, 
and preserves engravings perfectly. 

S. W.—The exact length of the cubit is not known, It 
has been stated to have been originally the length from the 
elbow to the tip of the middle finger; it is supposed to be 
1 foot 9888 inch, 

Yora.—In our last number we replied to a similar ques- 
tion from “ Alice.” Drinking vinegar is not only an injuri- 
ous practice, but if you take it in such quantity as half a 
ae in two days, we should say you are certainly numbering 

m. 
C Foytarse.—Youareonly partly right; the “Gulf Stream” 
runs from the Gulf of Mexico in a north-easterly direction, 
and is only supposed to reach the shores of the British 
Islands, beimg about 3,000 miles 





miles an hour, but both its velocity and temperature lessen 
as it approaches the continent of Europe. Its waters are 
dark blue in colour, and can be readily distinguished from 
the green hue of the Atlantic. 

M. P.—In saying that your “ home is like a prison, which 
you long to get out of,” you pass a heavy sentence on your 
own conduct as a wife. e cannot advise you “how to 
act,” except to set about transforming it again from a prison 
to a home by a proper attention to your wifely duties. 

B. M. O.—The text is the 7th verse, 4th chapter of Ruth; 
the word which has been translated “shoe,” however, as 
something transferred in testimony of a contract, should 
have been rightly rendered “ring,” and so you must un- 
derstand it. 

News Dearer.—Certainly a railway company cannot force 
you under the compulsory clauses of their Act to give up 
possession of your shop without compensation. You are 
legally entitled to a fair equivalent in money for injury to 
your business, and should consult a solicitor. 

Ganrpaxpt, who is twenty-one years of age, 5 ft. 11 in. in 
height, with a fine, manly countenance, and in receipt of a 
good income, wishes to correspond matrimonially with a 
young lady not over twenty years of age, tall and rather 
good-looking. Carte-de-visite desired. 

J. M.—To prevent hair falling off the following is a good 
pomade:—Beef suet, one ounce; oil of origanum and 
bergamot, each ten drops; tincture of cantharides, one tea- 
spoonful Melt the suet, and when nearly cold stir in the 
other ingredients; use when set. 

Mrs. J. C. P—You are an unreasonable mother, and we 
answer you in the fine mnguage of Joanna Baillie: 

Whose imp art thou, with dimpled cheek, 
And curly pate, and merry eye, 

And arm and shoulders round and sleek, 
And soft and fair, thou urchin sly ? 


What boots it who, with sweet caresses, 
First calls thee his, or squire, or hind ? 

For thou in every wight that passes 
Dost now a friendly playmate find. 


Thy downcast glances, grave but cunning, 
As fringed eyelids rise and fall ; 

Thy shyness, swiftly from me running, 
’Tis infantine coquetry all. 


But far a-field hou hast not flown, 

With mocks and threats, half-hoped, half-spoken, 
I feel thee pulling at my gown, 

Of right good-will thy simple token. 


And thou must laugh and wrestle, too, 
A mimic warfare with me waging, 
To make, as wily lovers do, 
Thy after kindness more engaging. 


The wilding rose, sweet as thyself, 

And new-cropped daisies are thy treasure: 
I'd gladiy part with worldly pelf 

To taste again thy youthfal pleasure. 


But yet for all thy merry look, 
Thy frisks and wiles, the time is coming 
When thou shalt sit in cheerless nook, 
The weary spell or horn-book thumbing. 


Well, let it be; through weal and woe, 
Thou knowest not thy future range ; 
Life is a motley,-shifting show, 
And thon a thing of hope and change. 

A. T. P.—It is not possible for us to give you advice that 
would be of the least avail, because the beginning of love is 
in the power of everyone—to put an end to it in the power 
of none. You might, however, try tie effect of a separa- 
tion. 

Hesttaxs.—We think you may now conscientiously forege 
the feeling of constancy to the memory of your dead 
affianced, and accept the offer of a fresh love. Constancy 
to the dead will be an unavailing sacrifice of yourseif, and it 
is your duty to be useful and happy, if you can. 

Kate L.—There can scarcely be a question on the sub- 
ject; the presents must be returned; if the offence—for it 
was an offence to present them to yeu—be repeated, you 
must at once int your par with the whole of the 
facts. 

A Martrr.—Your digestive system is probably disordered, 
which would, to a considerable extent, aggravate your suf- 
fering from the toothache. To relieve the pain, try the 
effect of two or three drops of oil of juniper on the tooth- 
brush after washing the teeth. 

Gerorcina.— We believe the term “crinoline ” comes from 
the Latin crinis, signifying hair, the fabric having been first 
made of horsehair. he wo i among the 
Parisian milliners. The articles now own as crinolines 
were formerly called fardingales. 

C. S—To disperse freckles, take one ounce of lemon- 
juice, a quarter of a drachm of powdered borax, and half a 
drachm of sugar; mix them, and let them stand for a few 
days in a glass bottle; the liquor will then be fit for use, 
and should be applied to the hands and face occasionally. 

S. P.—Of course we could not tell you the composition of 
“Rowland’s Odonto,” even if we knew it, But try this;— 
Precipitated chalk, four.ounces; charcoal powder, a quarter 
of an ounce; orris-root powder, two ounces; otto of roses, 
ten drops; oil of sandal-wood, five drops. Mix well 
together, and the powder is fit for immediate use. 

T. N.—A “simple and good stomachic tincture" is made 
thus :—Cascarilla bark bruised and orange peel dried, of 
each one ounce, brandy or proof spirits, one pint. Let the 
ingredients steep for a fortnight, then decant, and take two 
> three teaspoonfuls in a wineglassful of water twice a 

ay. 

Rosert T.—If you have not tried the following remedy 
for corns, it is recommended:—Place the feet for half 
an hour, two or three nights successively, into a rather 
strong solution of ordinary soda. This will have the effect 
of dissolving the hard cuticle which forms the corn, which 
will then como away. 

G. S. 0.“ What is a lady?” is a question of no little 
difficulty; for the term is now so generally applied thas it 
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is ag easy to deiine it as to find the square of the circle. 

fly we may reply that the first attribute in the character 
of a true lady is certainly delicacy, gentleness and benevo- 
woman 


are comprised in the term, for it is the combination of every 
feminine gift which makes the lady. 

H. H.—A formal visit should never be paid before noon 
If « second visitor is announced, it will be proper for you ty 
retire, unless you are very intimate with the host or hostess 
and the person anno! If requested to remain, of 
course you may do so. 

A Sprnster.—Widows as well as maidens were formerly 
married in chaplets; and both the bridegroom and bride wer, 
crowned after the nuptial benediction with flowers kept on 
purpose in the church. At St. Margaret's, Westminster, , 
circlet of. gold was, however, kept exclusively to marry 
maidens in. 

T. H. T.—Of course the readiest way to obtain knowledgs 
is by reading; but you may read much and nevertheless 
know little. The amount of knowledge you will extract 
from what you read will be in exact proportion to the 
amount of thinking which you bring to it (Handwriting 
bold and good.) 

H. Prtorr.—We are in all cases disposed to view the 
efforts of poetical amateurs favourably, and have therefore 

laced our standard of metrical composition not too high, 
Pat your effusions have not yet attained it. Your last, con. 
sequently, although showing improvement on preceding 
effusions, is declined with thanks. 

M. H. W.—The protuberance in the fore part of the throat 
called “ Adam's apple” was so named from the silly notion 
that a piece of the forbidden fruit which Adam ate became 
fixed in his throat, and so came to be inherited by some of 
his descendants. It is caused by 9 projection of the thyroid 
cartilage of the larynx; but we cannot tell you what to do 
to get rid of it. Consult a surgeon. 

E. A. P.—It is not easy to decide, but we are by no means 
prepared to admit that Lancashire and Yorkshire produce 
the tallest specimens of Englishmen. Tall specimens of 
the race are certainly to be met with there, but so they are 
in other parts of the kingdom; in Cumberland and West. 
moreland, for instance, which supply many of the life-guards- 
men. 

Topsy and Daisy are anxious to form matrimonial en- 
gagements. “Topsy” is twenty-four years of age, 5 ft. 5 in. 
in height, a brunette. “Daisy” is also of same age and 
height, and a blonde; both are good-tempered and good- 
looking, but neither possesses money. “Topsy” would 
prefer a tall, fair gentleman, whilst “ Daisy's" fancy inclines 
to one tall and dark. 

P. S. A—Cannot;the keen intuition of your sex help you 
to solve the difficulty? The gentleman's attentions are now 
so pointedly given to your sister in order to draw you out of 
your reserve, and pique you into some show’ of jealousy. 
If you are satis’ that he really cares nothing for your 
sister, bat does love you, you can wait with patience and 
confidence till the ruse has been played out. 

R. D. P.—The tolling of the bell of St. Sepulchre’s was 
originated by a charitable merchant named Dove, about 
1600. He made an endowment for tolling the bell for con- 
demued criminals, and also for ringing a small handbell at 
midnight before their execution, and in the morning at the 
church wall, together with the saying of a short prayer, all 
of which was to “ continue for ever. 

Avuitp Reexre.—The reason why the nine of diamonds in 
a pack of playing cards is sometimes called the “curse of 
Scotland” is probably not because the order for the 
massacre of Glencoe was said to be written on the back 
of such a card, but because the nine of diamonds resembled 
the armorial bearings of the detested Dalrymple, Ear! of 
Stair, by whom the tragedy was instigated. 

Curto.—No, drafts or cheques cannot be included in the 
term “paper currency,” because they bear individual signa- 
ture. In this coyntry currency includes not only the coin- 
age of the realm but Bank of England notes, and even 
country-bank notes, although not a legal tender, A“ depre- 
ciated currency” is a currency which is not equal to its 
nominal value in bullion—such as the American “ green- 
backs.” 

Horace K.—You have both misspelt the term and mis- 
applied it. It should be spelt rilievo; and of rilievos there 
are three kinds—basso, mezzo, and alto. The first means 
such a projection as you see on coins and medals; the 
second is applied when one-half of the figure emerges, and 
the third when it is so completely salient that it adheres to 
the surface of the plane only by a narrow strip. 

A. D.—We can suggest no more agreeable remedy for 
heartburn than the following effervescing drimk, taken 
occasionally:—The juice of an orange, with loaf sugar to 
flavour, and, in proportion to acidity of orange, a. little 
bicarbonate of soda. Mix the orange-juice, sugar and water 
together in a tumbler, then add the soda, stir, and drink 
while effervescing. 

Isota.—We cannot exactly inform you when bridesmaids 
became an “institution.” Bridesmaids attended at wed- 
dings in the time of the Anglo-Saxons, among whom the 
bride was led to church by a matron, followed by a bevy 
of maidens, called the bride’s maids, A subsequent custom 
was for the bridesmaids to lead the bridegroom to church, 
the bridegroom's men conducting the bride. 

Communications Recatvep.—*S. K.” will be happy to cor- 
respond and exchange cartes-de-visite with “Charles James. 
Is seventeen years of age, of middle height, has brown hair 
and hazel eyes, is thoroughly domesticated, and is of a most 
affectionate disposition—“ Katy" also would be happy to 
correspond with “ Charles James.” Is nineteen years of age, 
5 ft. 4 in. in height, with light hair and sparkling blue eyes, 
has no fortune but a true and loving heart, and desires a0 
exchange of cartes-de-visite. 
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